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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urzan, 

AccIDENTALLY lighting on some old 
papers, I found an odd number of “ The 
Mercury, or Advertisements concerning 
Trade,” for May 16 to May 23, 1678, 
containing the following notice respecting 
Crosby House, to which no allusion is 
made in the Descriptive Account, pub- 
lished by E. I. Carlos. 

«“ At Crosby House, in Bishopsgate- 
street, WHERE THE LATE GENERAL Post 
OFFICE WAS KEPT, there will be held a 
public sale of a very considerable quantity 
of goods, lately belonging to a person de- 
ceased, being fine tapestry hangings, new 
and old, with carpets, damask, mohair, 
and other rich beds, bedding,” &c. &e. 
And further, among the goods for sale, is 
the advertisement of “ A very good Cha- 
riot,” and “ A Black Girl, about 15 years 
of age, to be sold. Enquire at the Of- 
fice, Royal Exchange, London; and on 
Monday, the 27th, will come on the sale 
of Dr. Worsley’s, and two other libraries.” 

The arms on the Engraved Wooden 
Tankard, lately on sale at Hertford, as 
described in your Mag. for 1830, vol. c. i. 
352, are ascertained to have belonged to 
the family of Baynard, of Blagdon, So- 
mersetshire, and Laekham, in Wiltshire. * 
Arms, quarterly, 1 & 4, Sable, a fess 
between two chevrons Or, for Baynard. 
2 & 3, Or, an eagle displayed Gules, for 
Bluett. Crest: A demi-unicorn salient 
Or, armed and crined Sable. Supporters, 
two unicorns Or, armed, unguled, and 
crined Sable. The initials probably may 
have been intended for I. B. instead of 
I. R. Henry Gwyn. 

In the article on the Playters family, 
in our last Number, the following correc. 
tions should be made: p. 125, line 1, for 
Sir Charles, read Sir William-John; line 
12, and p. 126, line 6, read John Playters, 
esq. (son of Sir John the seventh Baro- 
net),” &c.; line 35, Martha-Patena, wife 
of the last Baronet, died at Brompton, 
Aug. 14, 1825 (see our vol. xcv. ii. 188, 
where he is styled Wm. John Playters, 
esq.). Our correspondent D. A. Y. in- 
forms us that Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Playters, esq. (of Yelverton) by his first 
marriage (and half-sister to the last Ba- 
ronet,) was married in 1758 to John 
Norris, esq. of Wichingham in Norfolk; 
but whether she left any issue he does 
not know. Another correspondent, W.C. 
states, that “ Sir William has not only left 
a widow [her maiden name he does not 
mention], but a daughter, the wife of Ro- 
bert Moore, esq.” He adds: “ with re- 





* Now represented by the Montagues 
of Lackham House, Wilts. 


spect to Mr. Lewis's claims as heir-at- 
law, supposing this lady to be out of the 
question, surely he cannot be aware that 
all consanguinity, ex parte patris, must be 
extinguished before an heir-at-law is 
sought from the maternal side; and even 
supposing that not a paternal relation of 
the late Baronet remains (a fact very im- 
probable), and his heir-at-law is his rela- 
tion through his mother’s family, yet not 
having any blood of Playters in his veins, 
he can have not the most remote claim 
upon the title of Baronet.” 

Y. Z. suggests to the Delegates of the 
press in the University of Oxford, a col- 
lected edition of James’s English works. 
He was, it need hardly be said, Bodley’s 
first head-librarian, and is well deserving 
such an honour. It is quite unnecessary 
to point out the laborious erudition of his 
writings, or their suitableness to the pre- 
sent times, and it is to be hoped that 
works equally valuable and equally called 
for, may always issue from the Univer- 
sity press. The design now carried into 
execution of reprinting Strype’s works, 
was excellent; it is a most valuable series. 
It is desirable that in all reprints of old 
books, the dates, &e. subjoined to prefaces 
and introductions, be retained. ‘They are 
often omitted. The modern editions of 
Bp. Jewel’s Apology, never have the 
date of Peter Martyr's letter. 

A. inquires what were the arms, crest, 
and motto of Sir James Burrow, Knt. 
P.R.S., V.P. S.A. Master of the Crown 
Office, ob. 1782. He was proprietor of 
Sterburgh Castle, Surrey, and was buried 
at Lingfield Church, in the same county. 
—His arms were, we believe, Azure, 
three fleurs-de-lis Argent; between the 
upper two a star Argent. The crest and 
motto we do not find. Enrr. 

Mr. T. N. Ince, of Wirksworth, en- 
quires at what period the Governors of 
Etherington’s Charity for the Blind, altered 
the age of admission trom 50 to 60 years; 
their reasons, and their authority for so 
doing? He states that a respectable fe- 
male, blind from childhood, named Hannah 
Peal, of Wirksworth, failed in obtaining 
the charity, although she had been a re- 
gular applicant for it, from the age of 42 
to 57 years! namely, from 1816 to 1830. 
On her first application it was admitted 
that she possessed every requisite but age, 
and that at 50 years of age she would be- 
come eligible. In 1824, having attained 
the age of 50, she renewed her application, 
but in reply was informed, that in conse- 
quence of a new regulation, she could not 
receive the charity till she attained the 
age of 60. She died in February 1831, 
aged 57, and therefore never received the 
benefit of the institution.” 
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*EmOupia pev €daxiora xatopOotvra mpovoia b€ mhetora. Thucyd. vi. 13. 


“ By passionate eagerness very few affairs succeed ; by prudent forethought very many.” 


IN times like the present, when so 
many, infected with cacoethes emendan- 
di, anda thirst for novelty, are eager to 
espy defects in established institutions, 
and prompt each to suggest his own 
scheme for their removal,—when few 
inquirers seem satisfied with the re- 
medies prescribed by others, though 
persuaded that their own are infallible, 
—and when, to use the words of Mr. 
Pusey, ‘‘ caution or hesitation in 
adopting extreme measures is regard- 
ed as equivalent to lukewarmness, and 
expedition is the only criterion of zeal 
or earnestness,—there is but slender 
encouragement for moderate persons, 
like ourselves, to approach a question on 
which men’s opinions are as far apart 
as the antipodes. But, although the 
fate of moderés has usually been that 
so well described by the historian of 
the Peloponnesian war, (where he 
says Ta pera Tov TodLTaY UT audo- 
tépev, (by both the ultra-parties) 
} ore Evvnyovi{orto,  POdv@ tov me- 
prewa, StePOeipovro) yet, mindful of 
the duty which we owe to our truly 
Apostolic Church, we cannot hesitate 
to come forward to her aid at this her 
hour of need. We cannot allow her 
to be laid on the bed of Procrustes, 
nor patiently suffer the axe of the le- 
veller to be applied to her time-ho- 
noured trunk, or even to the wide- 
spreading branches, which have so 
long been a common shelter to the 
whole Protestant world. But though 
Conservatives in principle, we are never- 
theless Reformers in the only true sense 
of the word ; and we would readily 


support any such plan as might fairly 
promise a removal of what are really 
evils and abuses in our Church, with- 
out occasioning other and worse evils. 
We must, however, frankly avow, in 
limine, that there is not one of the 
numerous plans hitherto proposed 
which we can entirely approve ; inso- 
much that we might almost say with 
Porson, ‘‘ Quod fugiam, habeo, quod 
sequar, non habeo; citius quod non 
sit, quam quod sit, dicturus.” In 
several of them, however, there are 
not a few of the elements of truth ; 
and we have submitted to the weari- 
some task of examining almost every 
thing which has been written on this 
intricate question,* (wherein we found, 
in the words of Homer, moda pev éo- 
Ora peptypéva, toda S€ Avypa’) chiefly 
in order to be enabled to place within 
the reach of our intelligent readers, 
the means for forming a well-founded 
judgment on the subject; and also, 
by uniting various important scattered 
elements of truth into one focus, and 
contributing our own suggestions, to 
assist every inquirer in the true bear- 
ings of the question. 

One thing is plain,—namely, that in 
the words of Dr. Arnold, the soi- 
disant Church-Reformers of the pre- 
sent day ‘“‘are mostly either Church- 
destroyers, or self-seekers,—i. e. per- 
sons who expect to get or save money 
by Church Reform.”” We must not 
blind our eyes to the fact, that the 
populace of our large towns, infuriated 
by the harangues of mob-orators, cla- 
mour in general for Church as they 





* The following are the most important tracts which have been gone through: — 
Principles of Church Reform, by Dr. Arnold; Remarks on Dr. Arnold’s Principles, 


by Mr. Palmer: a Plan of Church Reform, 
Church Reform, with a Sequel, by Dr. Buzton ; 


, Lord Henley; Thoughts upon 
Jnion of his own and Dr. Burton’s, 


by Lord Henley; Letter to the Abp. of Canterbury, by a Non-beneficed Clergy- 
man; a Letter to the Bishop of London, by Rev. Mr. Gleig; Remarks on 
the ‘prospective and past benefits of Cathedral Institutions, by Professor Pusey; 
Thoughts on Church Dignities by Dr. S. Butler; anda Plan for abolishing Pluralities 
and Non-residence, by increasing the value of small Livings without spoliation, by 


Rev. G. Townsend. 
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did for Parliamentary Reform, only as 
furnishing another step towards bring- 
ine in 

«“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
Aud the, should keep who can,” &c. 
Now can those well-meaning but timid 
persons, of the higher ranks, who 
look on and do not interpose their 
veto (as it were by the splendid no of 
Napoleon) to this meditated attack on 
Church property, fail to see how nearly 
it involves Lay-property of every kind, 
especially that of lay-impropriators. 
Let them remember the words of Ho- 
race, ‘* Tua res est proximus cum 
paries urdet !’? To use the words of 
Mr. Rose, 

“Can they forget that cupidity is a 
passion inherent in human nature; that 
it is most dangerous to society, that the 
least encouragement will make it ungo- 
vernable !” ; 

And yet how many of the popular 
writers of the day advocate plans of 
Church Reform which involve the 
principle of spoliation, either general 
or partial. Now, against all such 
plans lies the solemn prohibition of 
Scripture, (meant alike for nations and 
individuals), —THOU SHALT NOT STEAL, 

Almost equally objectionable is the 
scheme, advocated by not a few, for 
general confiscation, in order to a re- 
division and equalization of Church pro- 
perty. But let it be remembered that 
we are, on the same authority, forbid- 
den to do evil that good may come. 

What portion of good that would 
be, is another question, and will 
be fully discussed as we proceed ; 
as also will the amount of cer- 
tain evil, compared with that of pro- 
bable good. Suffice it here to say 
that (even if it involved no injustice, 
and even if society could stand the 
shock of such a principle being adopt- 
ed) it would be utterly ineapedient ; 
since, instead of many being poor, 
and not a few, more or less, rich, all 
would be poor!’ And not only poor, 
but comparatively ignorant; for as it 
is well observed by Bentley, in his 
masterly tract, (as Philelentherus Leip- 
siensis,) on Free-thinking, Part 11. re- 
mark 40. 

“Do but once level all your prefer- 
ments, and you will soon be as level in 
your learning. For, instead of the flower 
of the English youth, you will only have 
the refuse sent to your universities; and 
those, too, cramped and crippled in their 
studies for want of aim and emulation. 
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So that if your free-thinkers had any 
politics, instead of suppressing your whole 
order, they should make you all alike.” 


Thus, too, the power of the Clergy 
to do good would be in every way 
impeded, and the order itself would 
become a degraded caste, formed from 
the lower ranks only, and wholly 
without influence, except by the arts 
of fanaticism as practised on the rabble; 
a consummation most devoutly wished 
for, though hitherto scarcely hoped 
by the infidel party. 

Scarcely less objectionable, on the 
very same grounds, is the principle, 
which pervades most of the plans of 
Church Reform proposed even by the 
friends of the Church; namely, that 
of partial confiscation, on the plea of 
public expediency: and for the professed 
purpose of re-distribution. As Sancho 
Panga blessed the man who invented 
sleep—‘‘ a comfortable cloak that co- 
vers us all over,”’—so our reformers, 
whether political or ecclesiastical, have 
equal reason to bless the man who 
invented the convenient mpdéoxnpua of 
public expediency. We certainly assent 
to the following remarks of the author 
of ‘‘ Reasons against Re-distribution, 
&e.” 


“If the funds of any existing institu- 
tions are neither uselessly nor bhurtfully 
employed, they ought to be allowed to 
remain as they are; without requiring it 
to be shown that they could not possibly 
be better bestowed. For to require this, 
though in theory it sounds plausible, 
would in practice, as long as rulers are 
fallible men, and liable to passion and 
prejudice, lead speedily to the dissipation 
of all endowments. On one pretence or 
another (continues he), they would be 
diverted by successive administrations 
from this purpose to that, till they be- 
came a mere perquisite to those in power; 
and no one would ever give or bequeath 
any property to such institutions, when 
he knew there was no chance of having 
his designs fulfilled, unless they should 
seem not only beneficial, but the most 
beneficial; not to one only but to every 
succesive administration. i therefore, 
the principle be but once admitted, that 
any corporation may be despoiled of its 
revenues on the plea, not that those re- 
venues are uselessly or perniciously em- 
ployed, but that they can be made to 
accomplish more good than they do at 
present, it is quite clear that corporate 
property is a species of property which 
must soon be extinct; and consequently 
that that belonging to the Church will be 
speedily dissipated.” 
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* Corporate rights (Mr. Pusey ob- 
serves,) are derived from the public, and 
it may be said that the public have a right 
to resume what they bestowed; but is 
the case the same with corporate pro- 
perty2 Can the public have a right to 
take what they never gave? If so, what 
shall prevent the public from assuming 
all the corporate property in the king- 
dom? If the ecclesiastical clerieal pro- 
perty be thought at the public disposal, 
must not ecclesiastical lay property, as 
lay impropriations, be also included. 
And then there are other kinds of pro- 
perty and privileges which must nert fall 
into peril.” 

For, to use the words of the author 
of ‘* Reasons against Re-distribution,”’ 
p- 27. 

“ What are advowsons and tithes? In- 
corporeal hereditaments. And what are 
franchises and dignities, annuities and 
rents? The same incorporeal heredita- 
ments. And why should one descrip- 
tion of incorporeal hereditaments be held 
inviolate, and not another? Could rents 
or stocks be safe? When once the above 
principle is conceded, the vantage ground 
is irrecoverably lost; and therefore, un- 
less a stand be made now against further 
encroachments, not only will the property 
of the Church be ultimately confiscated, 
but the existence of all property will be 
endangered, and society thrown into con- 
fusion.” 

“ Tremble at measures calculated to 
excite a spirit of retaliation: for we may 
set it down as an axiom,—that the man 
who has been deprived of his lay-impro- 
priation, or his advowson, will not be over 
scrupulous as to voting away the privi- 
leges, or the dividends of his neighbour.” 


In the present crisis nothing, we 
conceive, is of more importance than 
a general agreement, among the friends 
of the Church, at what point a defence 
of her institutions may best be main- 
tained, and a stand made, where they 
may not lose the vantage-ground. 
There are many able and excellent 
men who strongly object in limine, to 
any interference on the part of the 
State with ecclesiastical property. 
These persons make out a strong case ; 
but there is, we apprehend, a fallacy 
in their reasonings. They take for 
granted, rather than prove, that Church 
property is in every respect private 
property. They appeal indeed to the 
authority of Mr. Burke in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ From the united consideration of re- 
ligion and constitutional policy, from their 
opinion of a duty to make a sure provi- 
sion for the consolation of the feeble, and 
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the instruction of the ignorant, the people 
of England have incorporated and iden- 
tified the estate of the Church with the 
mass of private property; of which the 
State is not the proprietor, either for use 
or dominion, but the guardian only and 
the regulator.” 


But by employing the term regulator, 
Mr. Burke virtually admits that there 
is a certain respect in which Church 
property is not entirely private pro- 
perty. What that is, and to what kind 
of property Church property bears a 
close affinity, we shall see further on. 

Having premised thus much, we will 
proceed to lay before our readers the 
most popular plans of reform; at the 
same time discussing their equitable- 
ness, expediency, and practicability. 
After having done this, we shall point 
out where the preference seems to lie ; 
and, with all due deference, offer our 
own suggestions in furtherance of the 
measures most proper to be adopted at 
this crisis, both with a view to the pre- 
sent preservation and future security 
of the Church. In stating these plans 
we might have omitted all mention of 
Dr. Arnold’s work; since he really 
brings forward no plan of reform; re- 
garding the evils commonly clamoured 
against to be quite subordinate ills, 
and Sectarianism to ‘be the great evil. 
But the notoriety of the learned Doc- 
tor’s Tract makes it proper to bring 
under the notice of our readers the 
views and principles which characterise 
his work. This we cannot better do 
than in the words of Mr. Palmer, in 
his able ‘‘ Remarks on Dr. Arnold’s 
Principles, &c.”’ 

“ This evil of Sectarianism he would 
remove by establishing all sects in one new 
Church; which retaining the name of the 
Church of England, might comprise with- 
in her ample communion all the tribes of 
heresy and schism, marshalled with the 
orthodox, beneath their respective lead- 
ers, and unrestrained by any creeds or 
formularies, except those which may be 
adopted by every professing Christian, 
from the Unitarian to the Papist.” See 
also Mr. Rose, Brit. Mag. for March. 


We shall not offer any formal refu- 
tation of the principles of the above 
scheme; for (as Mr. Rose well ob- 
serves) ‘‘ when parties have not a single 
point of common ground to stand on, 
dispute would be to little purpose.” 
Indeed, it were quite unnecessary, since 
the task of animadversion has been 
performed, most ably, though some- 
what too caustically, by the Christian 
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Remembrancer, and by Mr. Palmer in 
his ‘‘ Remarks,” who have, we grieve 
to say, fully shown that Dr. Arnold is 
any thing but a Churchman, and ad- 
vocates principles which tend, in their 
legitimate operation, to the extinction 
of Christianity, and ‘‘ the erection of 
absolute Deism in its stead.”” When 
we consider the practical effects of a 
scheme which “‘ aims at union with- 
out any common bond to cement or 
preserve it,’ and could only produce 
battles within the Church, instead of 
without her pale, might we not say 
of its concoctor, in the words of a 
writer well known to Dr. Arnold, 

“ Tribus Anticyris Caput insanabile.” !! 

Surely our Sophist Doctor might 
have been taught better by his own 
Thucydides—who profoundly remarks, 
Lib. 111. 10, etSores ove pidiav idimras 
BeBaov yryvoperny, ovre Kowwviay 16- 
Aeow és ovdev, ef yy pet dpertns So- 
Kovons €s adAnXous yiyvowTo, kai Ta\Aa 
épovdtpomor elev’ ev yap tO Stad- 
Adooortt THS yuopns Kai ai cadopal 
Tav épyor Kabioravrat. 

Of the various plans of Reform which 
have been proposed, those mostentitled 
to attention are Lord Henley’s, Dr. 
Burton’s, Mr. Miller’s, and Mr. Towns- 
end’s. Before we state these, it may 
be proper to premise what are the 
alleged evils for the removal or dimi- 
nution of which all the various plans 
of Reform are professedly intended. 

These are, the mode of supporting 
the Clergy by tithes—the keeping up 
institutions, like our Cathedral ones, 
alleged to be useless; the great ine- 
quality of Bishoprics and of Benefices ; 
also, as connected therewith, Transla- 
tions, Commendams, Pluralities, and 
Non-residence ; the laxity of Ecclesi- 
astical discipline; the mode of bestow- 
ing patronage, whereby merit too often 
goes unrewarded, and interest is alone 
attended to; finally, defects of various 
sorts in the Liturgy. Now it is quite 
obvious that for the existence of these 
evils and abuses, as far as they are 
real, little or no blame can be at- 
tached to the Church. Their existence 
has been almost entirely produced by 
the Laity ; and, as we shall show in 
discussing this subject, was occasioned 
by circumstances over which the Church 
had no control. Her great evil has long 
been Poverty. Could she recover but 
a fourth of the revenues of which she 
was despoiled by the infamous Henry 
the Eighth and his tyrannical and 
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selfish daughter, the real evils exist- 
ing might be speedily removed. As 
things are, no plan, permitted by the 
Rule of Right, can (as far as regards 
the revenues of the Church) do more 
than at present mitigate, and then gra- 
dually, but certainly, remove the most 
crying evil, that of excessive inequality. 
But to proceed to examine the plans in 
question. Lord Henley’s cannot better 
be stated than in the words of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, as follows : 


*“* He would vest in a corporation, 
partly consisting of salaried officers, and 
partly of great officers in Church and 
State, all the revenues of the Bishops and 
of the Chapters and Collegiate Churches, 
as each life drops of the present occu- 
pants. Out of those funds he proposes 
to pay the Bishops’ salaries, and that 
these should be equal, namely, 50U00/. ; 
thus getting rid of the evil of translations, 
so long and so justly complained of; but 
he is for making London 10,000/., Dur- 
ham 8000/., and Winchester 7000/.; and 
for giving the two Archbishops 15,0000. 
and 12,000/. respectively. He proposes, 
also, to add two Sees for the relief of the 
over-burdened and scattered Diocese of 
Lincoln, and relieving those of York and 
Lichfield. He next proposes that the 
Cathedral duties shall be done by a Dean, 
with the assistance of two Chaplains. To 
the former he allows salaries varying from 
1000/. to 1200/., and 1800/.; to the latter 
200/.; he conceives that all the Prebends 
or Canonries may be abolished, except 
such as can be united to populous parishes 
in the city of the Cathedral they belong 
to; and then those stalls may, he thinks, 
be continued, as they can supply the 
means of parochial ministry to such pa- 
rishes. 

“ The surplus revenue, after providing 
for the Deans, Chaplains, and continued 
Prebendaries, he reckons at 150,000/., 
and this he would appropriate to the aug- 
mentation of country livings, and building 
new churches and rectories. 

“ Unless where a living is under 4001. 
a-year, Lord Henley is clear that no plu- 
rality should be allowed ; and he proposes 
to enforceresidence throughout the Church 
—extending it to Deans and to Bishops 
—all of whom should be bound to reside 
nine months in the year, as well as the pa- 
rish Priests. He also would probibit the 
translation of Bishops from one See 
to another, only suffering them to be 
translated to the Archbishoprics. After 
a Prelate has served 15 years, and attain- 
ed the age of seventy, or if he be disabled, 
our author considers that a retiring provi- 
sion should be allowed, 3000/. toa Bishop 
and 4000/. to the Primates.” 


This scheme looks well on paper; 
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but the question is how it would work; 
and, after being thoroughly canvassed 
by Dr. Burton, Mr. Townsend, and 
others, it has been shown to be wholly 
inadmissible, both on the score of in- 
justice and of inefficiency. 


“¢ Tt would (as they show), be unjust, as 
being founded on spoliation, and yet leaving 
the Lay tithe-holders untouched. It would 
moreover be plunder without profit ; since, 
(as Dr. Burton has proved), a very trifling 
sum would remain (even when the system 
came into full operation; which it would 
not do in much less than fifty years) for 
the increase of small livings, after pay- 
ing the various expenses, which Lord 
Henley himself acknowledges to be un- 
unavoidable and just. It would also 
(continues he), destroy all the present 
very honourable rewards for exertion, 
and provide no adequate substitute in 
their place. It would deprive the Bishops 
of the power to reward distinguished me- 
rit, and give influence and power to a 
Board of Lay Commissioners ignorant of 
Clerical affairs, and irresponsible for the 
exercise of their patronage. It would 
annihilate the benefits which existing 
Chapters are conferring upon dilapidated 
churches, poor livings, charity schools, 
and other objects of benevolence.” 


Even this brief view might suffice 


to show how entirely inadmissible is 
this confiscation of Cathedral property. 
But because many even of Reformers, 
well disposed to the Church, strongly 
incline to this measure, we feel it 
incumbent on us to enter more fully 


into its merits. This we cannot better 
do than by giving a sketch of the course 
of argument adopted by Professor 
Pusey in his masterly tract entitled, 
“* Remarks on the prospective and 
past benefits of Cathedral institutions,’ 
a work which ought to be in the hands 
of every intelligent and well-principled 
Churchman. He commences with the 
following judicious observations : 


“ Before we demolish old institutions, 
it were wise to examine, not merely 
whether they are or have been as useful 
as might have been expected; not whe- 
ther the income appropriated to their 
support might, if directed to other pur- 
poses, be employed, as it should seem, 
more beneficially than it has hitherto been 
in these; but whether there are services 
which might, by their means, if only 
rightly employed, be accomplished more 
efficiently than by those of any other ; in 
short, whether there be duties yet left for 
them to discharge. It is very practica- 
ble, and always most desirable, to re- 
animate instead of destroying old institu- 
tions, and thus adapt these institutions to 
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the circumstances of the times; since old 
institutions, if adapted to new duties, 
generally glide more readily into them, 
and are fitted to them with less expendi- 
ture of labour, and less risk of experiment 
or mistake. It may be laid down as an 
axiom that the less violent and sudden 
the transition, the more stable will be the 
new institutions.” 


While, therefore, Professor Pusey 
strenuously resists the right to abolish 
Cathedral institutions, (showing too 
that it would be as wnawise as lopping 
off a limb, to increase the circulation 
of the blood in the rest of the body ; 
when that very limb would be sure to 
be wanted for its future well being,) he 
freely admits that very many impor- 
tant alterations must be made in their 
present constitution. He rightly main- 
tains, that they should be recalled to 
their original state, by being made the 
rewards of merit, and especially by 
being so constituted as to afford 
Schools of Theology for the training of 
young men for the Church, in the 
interval between their taking their 
academical degree, and their entering 
into Holy Orders. Indeed the Profes- 
sor’s work is (as all enlightened friends 
of the Church will be glad to find) 
chiefly devoted to the discussion of 
the deeply important subject of Cleri- 
cal Education; wherein he treats 1. on 
the evils arising from our neglect of 
clerical education; 2. on the evil and 
the good to be found in’ the system of 
clerical education adopted in the Fo- 
reign churches ; 3. on the eminent ad- 
vantages which our Cathedral Institu- 
tions possess for carrying on a sound 
and practical theological education ; 
and 4. on the services which they have 
already afforded to our Church. In 
the first place, after pointing out a 
peculiarity in this country, that its 
institutions for the relief of every bo- 
dily and mental infirmity were not, as 
on the Continent, formed by the State, 
but provided by private benevolence, he 
proceeds to show how it has happened 
that our Universities, from having been 
the teachers of all knowledge, and the 
nurseries of all science, have become 
merely the providers of an education 
introductory to all. He then adverts 
to the actual state of clerical educa- 
tion ; noticing the expedients now adopt- 
ed to supply it, and pointing out their 
insufficiency. He next shows the nu- 
merous evils resulting from the neglect 
thereof; especially when considered 
with reference to the peculiar circum- 
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stances of our time, labouring as so- 
ciety is under the evils (excitement 
and superficiality, either producing the 
other, and both unfavourable to sober 
judgment and a calm estimate of 
things,) resulting from a too sudden 
diffusion of knowledge among the 
lower orders, In proportion (observes 
he) as every class of society advances 
in secular knowledge do they need a 
balance of increased religious know- 
ledge, which cannot be without an en- 
largement of knowledge on the part of 
their spiritual instructors. Hence he 
evinces the absolute necessity for a re- 
gular clerical education ; and then con- 
siders the mode of providing it; con- 
trasts the English and the German 
systems of education; pointing out 
the advantages and the defects in- 
herent in each, and showing, from the 
very nature of the deficiencies respect- 
ively found in each, that a union of the 
two systems would form the most per- 
fect system that could be devised. 

“ As it is (observes he) the Germans 
have sacrificed the preparatory branch of 
University Education, we the profes- 
sional ; they have a complete scheme of 
theological instruction for students un- 
prepared to receive it; we have an admir- 
able preparatory education, but no suit- 
able system engrafted upon it.” 

He then points out the peculiar ad- 
vantages of Cathedral Institutions for 
educating the clergy; and shows in 
what other ways they have been, and 
may be, serviceable ; whether as places 
in which able men might prepare for 
the higher and more responsible duties 
of the Church; or, as giving opportu- 
nity and leisure for the equally labori- 
ous, though less active, duties of a 
LEARNEB CLERGY—or, again, as fur- 
nishing a maintenance for other of- 
fices, in themselves inadequately pro- 
vided for—or lastly, as holding forth 
an incentive to higher theological at- 
tainment, and acting as an encourage- 
ment to laborious theological exertion, 
and thereby (not that this should be 
understood as holding out a sordid 
prospect of gain by advancement, but 
as securing to those who engage in 
these labours, the means of persevering 
in them) opening a field for exertions 
of this sort; and guaranteeing, as 
far as any thing human can, that the 
labours thus commenced shall not be 
in vain; and rendering these pursuits 
the continued duties and profession 
of life. The learned Professor then 
refutes a common but weak argu- 
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ment against cathedral institutions, 
by showing that neither at their ori- 
ginal institution, nor at the time of 
the Reformation, was it intended that 
the Cathedral Clergy should be, what 
they have mostly become, a parochial 
clergy. ‘‘ The Clergy (he observes) 
are already too exclusively of one class 
—we have not sufficient labourers for 
a field which becomes daily more im- 
portant; and whose importance they 
well know who are so anxious to de- 
stroy these institutions. us est et ab 
hoste doceri.’’ As to parochial minis- 
ters, they are, as he observes, never the 
Theologians of a Church, and are now, 
of themselves, insufficient to supply 
the various and extensive desiderata in 
theological literature, rendered neces- 
sary by the peculiar circumstances of 
the times; unable to sustain the Gospel 
against the united attacks of heresy 
and schism, scepticism and _ infide- 
lity, (soon to become a half-learned 
infidelity) latitadinarianism and indif- 
ference: a state of things not to be re- 
medied by mere compilations, however 
skilfully executed— by popular, and 
consequently superficial, treatises—but 
by solid, scientific, and (as far as the 
nature of the subject permits) original 
works. He then proceeds to show, that 
almost every considerable accession to 
our Thevu.gg, except on subjects purely 
practical, has been produced by the 
Cathedral Clergy ; supporting his as- 
sertion bya long array of names of 
which the country itself may be proud. 
He further maintains, that, although 
the institutions in question were, 
during the 18th and part of the 19th 


-century, an evil (an evil for which the 


Protestant House of Brunswick has 
much to answer, and owes a deep debt 
to God and to the Church) grievously 
abused, by the promotion of unworthy 
persons, through political influence, yet 
that we cannot argue against the use 
from the abuse of any thing; and that 
it were far wiser to dedicate them anew 
to the service whereunto they were first 
appointed, than to destroy them; since, 
to use the words of Dr. Hacket at the 
conclusion of his speech before the 
Long Parliament, in defence of these 
very institutions, 

“ Upon THE RUIN OF THE REWARDS 
OF LEARNING NO STRUCTURE CAN BE 
RAISED UP BUT IGNORANCE: AND UPON 
THE CHAOS OF IGNORANCE NO STRUCTURE 
CAN BE BUILT UP BUT PROFANENESS AND 
CONFUSION.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MONUMENT 
Recently erected in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, to the memory of 
J. R. Harris, Esq. M.P.* 


IT has been ever a subject of regret 
to witness our ancient Churches and 
Cathedrals defaced with monuments 
in a style of architecture or decoration 
entirely at variance with the building 
which contains them. Whateverclaims 
to admiration the altar or the sarco- 
phagus may possess, they appear dis- 
cordant and incongruous when intro- 
duced into a structure of the Pointed 
style, so utterly at variance with the 
detail and principles upon which all 
designs borrowed from the Roman and 
Greek architecture, must necessarily 
be constructed. 

We have engraved in the present 
Magazine (Plate I.) a mural monu- 
ment recently erected in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, from the design 
of Robert Wallace, Esq. architect, in 
which the detail and general effect 
have been made to harmonize with the 
architecture of this splendid Church. 
The situation which it occupies is a 
spandril immediately beneath the great 
south window of the transept, re- 
cently restored by Mr. Wallace, and 
the design has been governed by the 
peculiar spot for which it is intend- 
ed. The dimensions are large, being 
10% feet by 6, and viewed from the 
opposite extremity of the transept, 
the monument has a very tasteful and 
elegant appearance, the filling in of 
the spandril being in unison with an- 
cient practice, and the detail, selected 
from ancient examples of great beauty, 
harmonizes well with the surrounding 
architecture. The engraving which 
accompanies this notice, from a draw- 
ing obligingly lent by Mr. Wallace, 
supersedes the necessity of a more mi- 
nute description beyond the following 
particulars. 

The monument is executed in sta- 
tuary marble. The whole detail is of 
the period of Henry the Third. The 
bracket is from Salisbury Cathedral, 
and the authorities for the other parts 
chiefly from Westminster Abbey. The 
hollow moulding of the circular rim 
or margin has in its upper part Mr. 


Harris’s motto UBIQUE PATRIAM RE- 
MINISCI, in solid marble letters, and 
the lower part is filled in with the 
quatrefoil or dogtooth ornament: On 
the field of the pannel is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

“ Sacred to the memory of Joun Raw- 
Ltinson Harris, Esq. of Winchester 
House, Southwark Bridge Road, M. P. 
for this Borough, who died the 27th day 
of August, M.DCCC.X XX. aged 55; 
and of his sons WiiL1aM-Quincy, who 
died April 26, 1829, aged 12; GEoRGE- 
Freperick, who died April 27, 1829, 
aged 20 months.” 


It is embossed or relieved from the 
solid marble, and all the lettering is of 
an early character. 

The letters are gold, relieved by a 
ribbon or fillet, forming a back ground 
to each line, alternately red and blue. 

The Pelican which surmounts the 
central stem of the bracket, is Mr. 
Harris’s crest. The shields introduced 
in the upper part of the design, con- 
tain the arms of the deceased and his 
lady, who survives him. The first 
shield is Azure, a chevron Ermine, 
between three hedge-hogs Or, for 
Harris. The second is Gules, seven 
mascles conjoined, three, three, and 
one, Or, for Quincy.t 

The only circumstance to be re- 
gretted is, that the inscription, in con- 
sequence of the angle of the monu- 
ment being above the eye of the spec- 
tator, is read with some difficulty ; 
which though it is somewhat ob- 
viated by their tasteful colouring of 
the letters, still it must be confessed 
a larger character would have been 
desirable. 

We have given this design publicity 
in the hope that it will introduce a 
new class of monumental sculpture, at 
least so far as old churches are con- 
cerned; and we give Mr. Wallace great 
credit for the novelty of his ideas. 
The same attempt has been made in 
other places, but perhaps in few in- 
stances has it been so successful as 
the present. 





* The lamented death of this gentle- 
man is noticed in our Obituary, vol. c. 
pt. ii. p. 283. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1833. 
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+ These arms are those of the de 
Quincys, Earls of Winchester. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 12. 

I HAVE read with much pleasure, 
as well as instruction, the valuable 
communications of your correspondent 
Mr. Barnes. 1 cannot, however, agree 
with him in all points ; and, much as 
I object to the indiscriminate and often 
unasked-for introduction into the Eng- 
lish language of foreign words, where 
we have equivalent ones already, still 
I doubt whether the compounds, pro- 
posed by Mr. Barnes, of pure English 
words, will ever come into general or 
even partial use. Many words may, 
indeed, have been originally wrongly 
formed, as disfranchise for defranchise, 
&c. but I do not think the English 
language will be so easily disfranchised 
of them as may be supposed. Nor 
would I, for my own part, have it so; 
since they have, by custom, become 
so completely identified with it that 1 
fear any attempt to remodel them 
would be attended with more evil than 
good. I may be, possibly, denomi- 
nated a lingual Conservative; and I 
must, in that case, plead guilty, as I 
would much rather object to the re- 
moval of a native word because it ap- 
pears to be of French or Latin extrac- 
tion, than the reception of a Foreign 
one. Among other things, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Barnes’ assertion, in 
your last Supplement number, p. 593, 
“« that we have not a language of our 
own.” To this J beg to reply, that 
our language is almost all our own, 
and that as to the words in it which 
resemble the Latin, French, and Ita- 
lian ones, they are, for the most part, 
words which belonged either to the 
one or the other of the two languages 
of which the English is the offspring, 
ages and ages before the name of Latin, 
French, or Italian, was heard of. The 
question, then, is simply this—can we 
be fairly considered to have stolen 
from other tongues words which, in 
their primal form, were actually our 
own as much as they were those of 
the languages alluded to? To put the 
matter, however, in the clearest point 
of view, I will just give my idea of the 
formation of the English tongue. 1st. 
then, I think that it is the offspring 
of the Teutonic and Keltic, though 
whether the former came to us from 
Europe or Africa, I will not pretend 
to say. The language was not, in- 
deed, licked into shape, as now used, 
until a century or two after the arrival 
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of the Normans, but it existed essen- 
tially soon after the departure of the 
Romans from, if not before their esta- 
blishment of their power in Britain. 
2dly. That the Latin and Gaulish lan- 
guages were formed from the Teutonic 
of Germany, engrafted on the Keltic 
of Itaty and Gaul, so that, in point of 
fact, all three are Teutonico-Keltic, 
and hence the reason that so many of 
our English words resemble those of 
the Latin and French. | am perfectly 
willing to admit that the Britons re- 
tained many Roman words for some 
time after the Romans took their leave 
of our island; but I suspect them to 
have merged almost entirely in the 
Saxon language, or perhaps to have 
been quite abandoned as useless. 

It may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing to give a brief genealogy of the 
English language according to this my 
view of the subject, and which is as 
follows. The grandsire of the lan- 
guage I take to be Hebrew, of which 
the two immediate children were the 
Egyptian andthe Assyrian. The former 
is the same as the Teutonic or Coptic 
—the latter as the Phoenician or Kel- 
tic. The Keltic came to the British 
islands (the Cassiterides) as the lan- 
guage of the Pheenician traders, pos- 
sibly as early as 1300 years A.C. 
while the Teutonic may have come to 
us either from Africa or Germany at a 
period as early, that is, five centuries 
before the foundation of Carthage, and 
five and a half before that of Rome. 
Should the Hindoo MS. relative to 
Britain, before its Roman era, be found 
to be authentic, it may tend materially 
to confirm or weaken my theory. 

The names of the Isis and the Thame 
have a decided Teutonic look about 
them ; and as to the latter, it combines 
the Teutonic mode of writing, in the 
use of the th, with the Keltic one of 
pronouncing, as transforming the th 
into t. The Thames has been consi- 
dered, by some etymologists, to be 
formed from Thame and Isis, which 
is no doubt correct. The omission of 
the h in Tamasis, shows that the Ro- 
mans did not always pronounce that 
letter, and sometimes omitted it alto- 
gether, even in words formed from 
foreign ones in which it existed. 
Carthago and Cartago may be cited as 
another example of the same practice. 

Yours, &c. ma Bs 
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Mr. Ursan, March 20. 

YOUR pages contain numerous spe- 
culative schemes for the advancement 
of the Arts of the country, as well as 
many records of improvement in the 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting 
of the Metropolis ; but the foundation 
of a Museum, Gallery, and Library, 
by an individual, for the express pur- 
pose of benefiting all these, has been 
reserved for the present age; and you 
will rejoice with me in announcing 
the event to your readers. 

Sir John Soane, after devoting a 
long and active life to the study and 
practice of Architecture—after ac- 
quiring a handsome fortune by his pro- 
fession, and collecting from all parts 
of the civilized world, numerous books, 
prints, MSS., casts, and fragments, 
illustrative of the history and national 
peculiarities of Architecture, has nobly 
and generously resolved to preserve 
and keep the whole together in one 
Museum—in one concentrated focus. 
For this purpose he has obtained an 
Act of Parliament to vest the whole 
in Trustees for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of amateurs, lovers of the arts, 
practical architects, &c. He has also 
liberally endowed it with funds to up- 
hold, support, and protect it. This is 
an epoch in the history of the nation, 
and indeed of the world: for I know 
of no parallel example in the annals of 
mankind. The Soanean Museum will 
therefore be not merely a novelty, but 
an object of singular and commanding 
attraction to the architects of our own 
country, and even to foreigners ; for it 
contains numerous fragments, casts, 
drawings, prints, books, manuscripts, 
&c. illustrative of the architecture of 
all ages and all nations. The enthu- 
siastic and munificent proprietor has 
spared no expense nor declined any 
labour to augment his collection ; but 
has devoted a long and active life to 
acquire numerous varieties of art and 
literature, which, but for such zeal 
and such means as he alone possessed, 
would have been shut up in some 
foreign imperial Museum, or placed 
in the inaccessible recesses of a private 
mansion. The History of the Bel- 
zoni Sarcophagus will exemplify this 
remark ; and other rare objects in the 
same collection would have shared the 
same fate. It is true that within the 
last few years, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and its national guar- 
dians the House of Commons, have 
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purchased many valuable works of 
art, virtu, and literature ; but why did 
they refuse the Sarcophagus alluded 
to? Why suffer the remainder of the 
Belzoni collection to be dispersed or 
lost? Why did they compel Mr. 
Gough to bequeath his valuable Topo- 
graphical library to increase the ple-: 
thoric and almost inaccessible one of 
the Bodleian, atOxford? Andwill they 
neglect an opportunity, now presented, 
of securing the great and curious Egyp- 
tian collection of Mr. Sams? These 
are questions, which perhaps some 
member of the British Museum, or 
His Majesty’s Government, may be 
able, if not willing, to answer. But 
these circumstances clearly show that 
there is a want of promptness and 
zeal—in certain public bodies, which 
is too often hostile to public interest 
and the public welfare. 

The manceuvring transactions re- 
specting Buckingham-palace by the 
unimpeached, and perhaps unimpeach- 
able Mr. Nash, and a recent instance 
in the National Gallery, which has 
every appearance of being a piece of 
smuggled jobbing, prove that a great 
reform is necessary in the mode of 
conducting our public edifices. The 
former work seems an iredeemably 
bad affair, a disgrace to all parties 
concerned, and a lasting stigma on 
the architect. But has the public 
press and the public voice protected 
the public purse and public honour 
from being involved in another trans- 
action of a similar kind? We will 
hope that persons in power have not 
advanced too far to recede—that they 
will look rather to the credit of the 
country and best interests of art, than 
to private advancement and personal 
considerations. They should bear in 
mind that the eyes of the enlightened 
world are upon them, and will “‘ look 
unutterable things,”’ if they lend them- 
selves to favouritism, and add another 
puff to bloated vanity. 

The Museum now alluded to, is a 
boon to the public of incalculable value. 
It is a precedent worthy of imitation, 
but not likely soon to be followed. It 
will be a brilliant planet in the hemi- 
sphere of Art, and scatter light around 
its orbit. England and its architects 
have long been reproached by foreign- 
ers, and by native critics, on account 
of the deficiency of great architectural 
works. An explanation of the cause 
of this, would extend the present letter 
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beyond its due limits, but it may fairly 
be inferred that the foundation of the 
Soane Museum, and the effect which 
its contents are calculated to produce 
on the growing talents of the country, 
will be likely not only to call forth all 
the germs of genius, but afford them 
nurture. In accordance with these 
remarks, and illustrative of the sub- 
ject, 1 close my paper with an extract 
from “‘ the Union of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting,” a volume by Mr. 
Britton, published in 1829. This 
work contains a particular account of 
Sir John Soane’s collection, with se- 
veral engravings, displaying the style 
and peculiarities of the house. 

« Whatever has been effected by other 
architects, is very inconsiderable when 
compared with the acquirements and la- 
bours of the gentleman whose museum 
and collection are briefly noticed, and im- 
perfectly illustrated, in the ensuing pages. 
With that enthusiasm which belongs only 
to real genius, he visited Rome in his 
youthful days, and having measured and 
drawn many of its ancient buildings, re- 
turned home with his mind enlarged, and 
his portfolios well stored; he also im- 
ported fragments of, and casts from, some 
of the finest works of art in that classic 
capital. The collection, once commenced, 
soon augmented, and has now attained an 
extent and value, perhaps unrivalled by 
any private gallery in the universe. 
Though of a miscellaneous nature, and 
embracing specimens from nearly all the 
civilized nations of Europe, the whole 
has an immediate reference either to ar- 
chitecture or to some other branch of the 
fine arts. From Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy, from France, Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain, selections have been made, 
and we shall here find evidences of the 
arts or literature belonging to, or charac. 
teristic of, each of those nations.” 


Yours, &c. F. S.A. 


Kingston-upon- Hull, 
March 8. 

A FEW months ago I sent you a 
few observations on the length of an- 
cient English Arrows, which were no- 
ticed by Dr. Meyrick, who kindly re- 
commended the subject to the consi- 
deration of your numerous Corre- 
spondents. Having noticed in your 
February number the drawing of a 
stone arrow-head, it occurred to me 
that a few remarks on those ancient 
relics might not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers, as it is by them 
alone we are enabled to trace the 
knowledge of the use of the bow in 
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this island, prior to the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, although unassisted by 
the warrant of history. Some writers 
inform us that the bow and arrow was 
unknown in Britain at the time of the 
Norman conquest (so scanty is au- 
thentic information on the subject) ; 
others date its introduction to the 
time of the Saxons; while a few mo- 
dern writers on Archery suppose these 
weapons were first used in Britain at 
the Roman invasion 55 years B.C. 
Certain it is, that prior to that period 
no mention whatever is made of the 
bow in this island; indeed Cesar, 
Strabo, Cornelius Tacitus, and many 
other writers, who have been very 
minute in describing the manners and 
customs of the ancient Britons, make 
no mention of the bow whatever ; but 
describe them as fighting principally 
in chariots having scythes attached to 
the axle-tree, and also making use of 
darts to annoy the enemy. Probably 
their bows were of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and not used by them in battle, 
or some of the early writers would 
certainly have made mention of them 
(for we are furnished with numerous 
accounts of their being in use on the 
Continent at a much earlier date). 
Be that as it may, I trust the silence 
of History on any subject, does not 
deny a fact that may in after ages be 
clearly proved; and in my humble 
opinion, those flint arrow-heads fur- 
nish us with indisputable evidence 
that Archery was known in these is- 
lands very many centuries before the 
invasion. 

Stone arrow-heads have been and 
are occasionally found in every quar- 
ter of the globe. They are generally 
very similar in shape, although differ- 
ing in size and material; 1 have now 
before me four of them which have 
been found in the British Islands. 
The largest specimen is an inch and 
half in length, and weighs five penny- 
weights; it is perfectly white in co- 
lour, and semi-transparent, like an 
agate, and corresponds with Mr. 
Moseley’s description of those found 
in Ireland, of which he says ‘‘ some 
are almost as pellucid as an onyx.” 
The second in size is made of the com- 
mon brown flint, and exactly resem- 
bles the engraving given in your Fe- 
bruary number. The third is of a 
motley-coloured flint, rather more 
rounded at the point, and very simi- 
lar to a drawing of one given in Al- 
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lanson’s “ Illustrations of Arms, &c. 
at Goodrich Court,” plate 46. The 
smallest one is only seven-eighths of 
an inch in length, and weighs but 
thirteen grains; it is composed of a 
reddish coloured flint, and is similar 
to specimens found in some parts of 
Scotland. Moseley says, “‘ there are 
some in Perthshire red, which appear 
to have been the heads of very small 
arrows.” * 

Stone arrow-heads are sometimes 
improperly called Elf-stones, a name 
given to them by the superstitious in- 
habitants of the middle ages, from 
their not being able to account for 
them in any other way, but by sup- 
posing them to have been shot by 
fairies. A minute examination will, 
I think, convince the most hesitating 
mind that they have been fabricated 
by mortals, and that not without 
much cost of time and labour, as they 
bear the evident marks of hammering 
or chipping. Indeed I have little 
doubt but they have belonged to the 
aborigines of Britain; as it is much 
more reasonable to suppose they were 
used many centuries before Czesar’s 
time, than that after that period the 
Britons should be found grinding or 
hammering flints, when we know 
they were familiar with the manufac- 
ture of iron and other metals very 
long before that period. 

Yours, &c. Geo. MILNER, jun. 


— 


Mr. Ursan, _Brook-st. Feb. 7. 

I BEG leave to offer my thanks to 
your Correspondent, OxonirENsiIs, 
vol. CII. ii. p. 594, for referring me to 
the “Craven Glossary” of the Rev. 
Wm. Carr; a work evidently of great 
research and discrimination, with 
which till now I was unacquainted. 

I have read, with much attention, 
the extract which your learned Corre- 
spondent has placed before me; and 
I acknowledge that it is quite conclu- 
sive, as respects the alleged power of 
the Royntree or Rowantree, to divert 
the imprecations of witches, and to 
protect from their rancour the fortu- 
nate possessors of the charm. But I 
cannot say that it has convinced me of 
the identity or synonymousness of 
the two expressions, royntree and 
aroint thee. 





* Engravings of three varieties of 
stone arrow-heads may be seen in Mose- 
ley’s Essay on Archery, page 115. 
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In the explanation of obscure or 
obsolete words and phrases, it will 
generally be found, if a simple and 
obvious meaning can be made out—a 
meaning agreeable to the context, and 
not at variance with the common 
modes and forms of life—that such an 
explanation is to be preferred to a 
more recondite and abstruse inter- 
pretation. Now it seems analogous 
to customary forms of speaking, to 
consider the word aroint, as used in 
Macbeth, in the light of a command 
or mandate,—to be gone. 

The witch, prowling through the 
streets, sees a sailor’s well-fed wife, 
munching from a lapful of chesnuts: 
she asks, rather arrogantly perhaps, 
for some out of this abundance of 
chesnuts, ‘‘ Give me,’’ quoth she: 
the answer is natural, and is returned 
with the asperity that might be ex- 
pected to arise in the mind of the wife, 
luxuriant of fatness and repose, on 
being required to yield up some of her 
delicacies to a decrepid old woman,— 
“« Aroint thee, witch,”’—get thee gone, 
away with thee, old hag! 

Even if the sailor’s wife had in her 
possession a branch or portion of the 
protecting royntree, no circumstances 
are mentioned which made a trium- 
phant allusion to it requisite. Had 
the witch uttered maledictions, or 
threatened vengeance, the exhibition 
of the charm, and the triumphant ex- 
clamation royntree ! would have been 
natural and proper; but it is more 
agreeable to nature, under the circum- 
stances narrated, to suppose that a 
demand thus captiously made, would 
be met by a petulant and contemptu- 
ous refusal. 

If any other evidence be required, 
that this is the true meaning of the 
word, we have it in the other passage 
of Shakspeare, in which aroint is em- 
ployed : 

“ St. Withold footed thrice the Woles, 
He met the night-mare and her nine foles, 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee.” 


It cannot be supposed that it was 
necessary for the Saint to be protected 
from the sorceries of the night-mare 
and her foals by a royntree. The ho- 
liness and piety of his life, which had 
acquired for him the appellation of 
Saint, were sufficient protection, and 
gave him the power of disarming her 
at a word: and therefore he does nat 
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exhibit the royntree substantially to 
the witch, nor does he pronounce the 
mystical name, before he proceeds to 
annul her power of doing mischief ; 
but, as the story is related, he first 
bids her alight, and her troth plight, 
and then disdainfully orders her to 
begone,—“‘ aroint thee, witch, aroint 
thee.” 

Yours, &c. 


a D 


Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 2. 

THE following remarks originated 
in the perusal of the Preface to the last 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

It is certainly gratifying to all good 
Englishmen to perceive the anxious 
desire which has been manifested to 
preserve from destruction the monu- 
ments of our forefathers; and it is as 
curious as it is interesting to witness, 
while England is the theatre of politi- 
cal agitation, the exertions of those to 
whom our ancient glory is still dear. 
I pity the man who can look without 
emotion upon the ancient monuments 
of any country ; but towards him who 
can contemplate unmoved the struc- 
tures raised ages since by the hands 
of his pious ancestors, I entertain a 
feeling less gentle than that of pity. 
But the lover of ancient art, he who 
would preserve from destruction the 
works of men whose simplicity, mo- 
desty, and piety, though occasion- 
ally tinged by less amiable qualities, 
certainly surpassed those of any other 
nation, may be assured that there are 
yet thousands in England who would 
risk much to preserve their ancient 
edifices: the people of this country 
are a religious people, and those who, 
in defiance of the laws of decency and 
order, have endeavcured to inculcate 
doctrines subversive of true religion, 
have discovered this truth to their 
shame and confusion. 

I am grieved, nevertheless, to per- 
ceive that in large cities and towns 
this feeling is not so general; and it is 
in these that the hand of the destroyer 
has been diligently employed. I have, 
to be sure, known the ruins of ancient 
edifices in the country carted away to 
mend the roads; but where one oc- 
currence of this kind takes place, a 
dozen vestiges of old days are swept 
away in London alone. The most 
ardent lover of antiquity must bear 
testimony to the improvements which 
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have been effected in our capital; but 
he has, of course, a lively recollection 
of what has been done in the way of 
restoration, and points to the Lady 
Chapel of St. Mary Overies, the revival 
of which will, as long as England 
shall continue a nation, be a lasting 
monument of the good taste and libe- 
rality of those concerned in its re- 
production, an eternal reproach to 
the few who would have sacrificed a 
noble building to their fancied im- 
provements, and scattered to the winds 
the dust of Gower and Massinger! 

I cannot conclude these remarks 
without alluding to the efforts which 
have been made, and are now making, 
to raise funds for the restoration of 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church. This 
hoary relic of an age of which we 
have but few and imperfect records, 
must be restored: for the honour of 
England, for the sake of that religion 
which her people hold, the spot upon 
which her first martyrs suffered must 
not be neglected, and become at some 
future time a shed for cattle. Few 
religious structures in England possess 
stronger attraction than this. I speak 
not of it as an architectural produc- 
tion, for viewed in that light it is 
far inferior to many others; its great 
antiquity, its vastness, and its associ- 
ations, render this building one of deep 
and peculiar interest; and he whose 
imagination is busy while contem- 
plating such objects, will not fail, when 
reviewing this ancient fabric, to con- 
jure up a thousand visions of the past. 
Verulamium and its people, its subse- 
quent destruction, the death of Saint 
Alban, a subject worthy the pencil 
of the ancient masters ; the vast Abbey 
and its monks, and the heroes of the 
bloody wars of the Roses, some of 
whom sleep their last sleep in the 
Abbey church, crowd upon the mind 
in rapid succession. 


Iam, &c. J. tants 


P.S. If I were asked what was the 
most conspicuous trait in the character 
of an Englishman of former days, I 
would answer modesty ; a quality than 
which few are more amiable. There 
are many instances on record to prove 
this assertion ; but I will content my- 
self with one, the introduction to the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage. The Poet gives 
us a vivid picture of a knight of his 
time, and tells us that, although he 
had been engaged in many a hard- 
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fought battle, and broken a lance with 
the stoutest in tourney, and was, be- 
sides, a most accomplished gentleman, 
he was yet as modest as a young 


maiden. 
— 

Mr. Ursan, Rotterdam, Feb. 28. 

I AM persuaded you will acknow- 
ledge, with me, that there can scarcely 
be a greater pleasure than that which 
is derived from the visit of an old and 
faithful literary friend. When his 
visits have been regular, and every 
visit has increased the interest and 
importance of his information, the 
period of his return is hailed with joy 
as the time for a mental feast. Thus 
have we long hailed the monthly visit 
of our old friend, Sylvanus. Imagine 
then, what must have been our disap- 
pointment, I had almost said displea- 
sure, when the visits of our amusing 
and instructive friend have been inter- 
rupted not only for days and weeks, 
but for months, by officious meddlers. 
The embargo has prevented the regu- 
lar transmission of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine to this place. Hence the 
remarks of PHILosaxonicus, made in 
the Number for September, p. 209, 
could not be answered hefore the pre- 
sent time. 

PuiLosaxonicus ably sketches out 
a plan for an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
It is a singular coincidence that the 
same Number, which, in its pages, in- 
cluded this communication, should, 
with the wrapper, contain the Pros- 
pectus of my Dictionary of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language. What is still more 
remarkable, is that the plan he proposes 
has, in the greater part, been carried 
into effect by me. My work is now 
far advanced in printing. In preparing 
it, and carrying it so far through the 
press, I have found so many difficul- 
ties, and probably erred so often in 
attempting to solve them, that I have 
no disposition with PHiLosaxonicus 
to point out the errors of others. I 
have been so long silent and hard at 
work, that your correspondent ima- 
gines I have forgotten my pledge. I 
assure him, however, and my sub- 
scribers, that ever since it was given 
I have been diligently employed in 
redeeming it. My plan having been 
already detailed in the prospectus be- 
fore mentioned, it would be improper 
to attempt to fill your pages with the 
particulars. Perhaps, however, I may 
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be permitted to remark, that my Dic- 
tionary is intended to be a cheap and 
convenient manual of the Anglo-Saxon 
language; practical utility has been 
constantly kept in view. In addition 
to the plan of PuHiLosaxonicus, my 
Dictionary has an English index, 
serving as an English and Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary. Thus the Saxon 
word corresponding with any English 
term, may not only be easily found, 
but, as I give the cognate words in 
other Gothic tongues, a comparison 
with them may be instituted, and the 
derivation and original meaning of 
most English words may be ascer- 
tained. 

Yours, &c. JoszEpH Boswortn. 


—_@— 
Mr. UrsBan, March 13. 

ABOUT three miles north-east from 
the city of Lincoln is a populous vil- 
lage called Nettleham, which, like 
most others, has its annual wake, or 
feast. This is held at Easter, and 
called the Flaun, from the custom, as 
{ should conceive, of eating flauns, 
or cheesecakes, on that occasion. I 
have taken the word to be synonymous 
with the cheesecake; as I believe 
the Saxon flena might have been used 
generally for any pastry of this nature, 
as custard, pancake, &c. In proof of 
the last meaning, Sir W. Scott, in 
his novel of the Abbot, (vol. ii. ch. 13, 
of the New Series,) puts into the 
mouth of old Dryfesdale this proverb, 
“* He that is hanged in May will eat 
no flaunes in Midsummer,” and ex- 
plains the word by pancakes. Old 
Tusser, in a distich quoted by John- 
son, makes use of the term in a way 
that shews the flaun to have been the 
usual accompaniment of the wake; for 
he says, 
“ Fill oven full of fauns, Ginny pass not 

for sleep, 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day will 
keep; 

but nothing can be collected from it 
to point out the precise meaning of 
the word. Leaving, however, this 
part of the subject, can any of 
your numerous and intelligent cor- 
respondents furnish me with any in- 
stance of the word having been used 
to signify the wake or feast? 1 have 
but little, or rather no doubt in my 
own mind, but that anciently the word 
signified in common parlance the same 
as it now does at Nettleham; where 
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the term to express the thing eaten has 
passed on to signify the occasion, or 
period of eating it. And on these 
data I would suggest that our verb to 
flaunt, of which no derivation has been 
given by the lexicographers, had its 
origin in this manner. Every body 
knows that holidays of this sort call 
forth the gayest dress; and it might 
happen that one neighbour seeing an- 
other more than usually decked out, 
would say,—‘* Eh! what? you’re 
going to flaun it ;”? and that these two 
last words were abbreviated, or rather 
coalesced, to form the word flaunt. 

Whether this is the true origin of the 
word, I leave to others to determine ; 
the idea has struck me forcibly, and 
I take this plan of making it public. 
To each of your readers I would say, 
in the language of Horace, ‘‘ Si quid 
novisti rectius istis, candidus imperti: 
si non, his utere mecum.”’ 

Yours, &c. J.A.C.K. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN answer to J. C. (vol. cut. ii. 
p- 290,) the following deductions of 
the Baronets of the Crosbie family 
under the patent of 1630, may be ac- 
ceptable. 

Beatson commits an error in de- 
scribing the first Baronet of ‘‘ Crosbie 
Park, Wicklow;”’ that property was of 
a more recent acquisition. Patrick, 
elder brother of the Bishop of Ardfert, 
was lord of the seignory of Tarbert, co. 
Kerry, a fact not mentioned in the 
Peerages; and his son, Sir Pierce 
Crosbie, the most eminent man of his 
family, was a Privy Councillor in Ire- 
land, a gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Charles 1. and is supposed to have 
been created a Baronet by James I. 
though no enrollment of the patent has 
been discovered. In a Privy Seal of 
1632, he is distinctly described as a 
Baronet, but he died issueless in 1676, 
bequeathing his great property to the 
descendants of his uncle the Bishop. 

Sir Walter Crosbie, of Maryborough, 
in Queen’s county, was created a Ba- 
ronet of Nova Scotia in 1629 accord- 
ing to Beatson, in 1630 according to 
Lodge ; he died in 1638, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Sir John Crosbie, second Baronet, 
of Ballyfinn, Queen’s county (now the 
seat of Sir Charles Coote, Bart.) A 

‘ large landed property was bequeathed 
to him by the will of his cousin, the 
Right Hon. Sir Pierce Crosbie, but 
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having espoused the royal cause, he 
forfeited his great estate; he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson (his son Mau- 
rice having pre-deceased him), Sir 
Warren Crosbie, third Baronet, who 
became seated at Crosbie Park, co. 
Wicklow; he died in 1759, leaving 
issue, 

Sir Paul Crosbie, fourth Baronet, 
father of Sir Edward William Crosbie, 
fifth Baronet, of Crosbie Park, who 
married in December, 1790, Castillina, 
third daughter of Warner Westenra, 
Esq. M.P. for Maryborough (by the 
Lady Hester Lambart, second daugh- 
ter of Richard fourth Earl of Cavan), 
and sister of the present Lord Ross- 
more; and by this lady, who was the 
widow of Captain Dodd, of Swallow- 
field, Berks, has issue a son, Sir Ed- 
ward William Crosbie, sixth Baronet, 
who is inthe army, and unmarried. 

What effect the execution in 1798, 
(on the alleged charge of high treason 
before a military court) of the late 
Baronet, may have on the title, I can- 
not determine. Several of Sir Ed- 
ward’s judges are said to have been 
young officers under age; and his in- 
nocence of any voluntary participation 
in the cause of the rebels is strongly 
maintained by his relatives and friends, 
who some years since published a vin- 
dication of his conduct throughout 
those unfortunate times. 


Yours, &c. M. P.B. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, March 23. 


THE following curious notice ap- 
pears among Aubrey’s MSS. in the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. I 
send it to your Magazine to inquire if 
any of your Correspondents can give 
information respecting the drawings 
alluded to? 


*‘ Inigo Jones, architect to James I. 
and Charles I. in attending those kings in 
their progresses, drew a great many pros- 
pects of old Gothic Castles on sheets of 
paper. He bought the manor of Binley 
near Glastonbury, where many of these 
draughts were hung up in the parlour.” 

Aubrey wished to have them en- 
graved, and says, “‘ had W. Hollar 
lived, he would have done them at my 
expense,” 

In the interesting, but brief account 
of Jones, by Mr. Cunningham, there 
is not any notice of these drawings, 
nor of the architect’s living near Glas- 
tonbury. J. Britton. 
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Mr. Urzan, 

HAVING already hinted that se- 
curity might have been one of the 
reasons, perhaps the principal reason, 
which induced the Norman architects 
to raise the chief apartments of their 
houses on a basement story, I will 
now remark that the original mean of 
approach to the door, whatever it 
might have been, was temporary, and 
that there is no evidence to be found 
of an ancient stair; indeed, I think it 
may be affirmed that the steps, whe- 
ther they were constructed of wood or 
of stone, were never bonded into the 
main wall of the building, and thereby 
fixed to it, when perhaps either choice 
or necessity on subsequent occasions 
might have made their removal expe- 
dient. The arrangement here de- 
scribed did not belong exclusively to 
moated houses, unless indeed it may 
be supposed that the greater number 
of these houses were originally moat- 
ed. This might have been the case, 
though all traces of the surrounding 
fosse have been no less effectually 
destroyed than a portion of that at 
Boothby Pagnel, near Grantham. The 
original character of Boothby Pagnel 
is better preserved than that of any 
other Norman house; but even this 
example presents us with nothing to 
lead to a conclusion that it ever pos- 
sessed stronger features of a fortress 
than those just named. 

The hall of the larger Norman man- 
sions was frequently isolated from the 
buildings to which it belonged, in imi- 
tation perhaps of the keep of a castle, 
very little of whose strength or appear- 
ance however it possessed; but I may 
remark that it was not destitute of 
security when, like a castle, all around 
had been wrested from the owners. 
The door, the only means by which 
the chambers over the basement could 
be approached, was inaccessible; and 
the windows, always few in number, 
were at a still greater distance from 
the ground, and occasionally very 
narrow. A wall of considerable bulk 
added to the security of the building. 
There can be no doubt that these fea- 
tures were derived from castellated 
architecture. It is certain that the 
keeps of the castles at Richmond and 
Hedingham owed much of their secu- 
rity to the elevated position of the door- 
ways. That of Berkeley was ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1833. 
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defended by a gateway at the foot; but 
the keep of Coningsborough Castle sur- 
passes every other which I have seen, 
for the lofty situation ofthe doorway, 
the bold and magnificent exterior of the 
building, and its internal beauty ; and 
I may add that a nobler specimen of 
masonry is not to be found among the 
remains of ancient architecture. The 
keep is a circle twenty-two feet in 
diameter on the inside and about fifty- 
two feet on the exterior, with six towers 
or huge buttresses attached to it, and 
exhibitingremarkablesimplicity, which 
is the peculiar characteristic of this 
building, and of which a correct idea 
may be formed from the brief remark, 
that its outer line of fortification is 
without a loop or opening of any kind 
excepting the passage of the gateway, 
and presented to assailants an inac- 
cessible and solid wall of masonry, the 
boundary and defence of a range of 
apartments, in two stories, occupying 
the entire space between the entrance 
and the keep, towards the north. The 
doorway of the keep itself has its sill 
raised full twenty feet above the level 
of the court, and though now ap- 
proached by a permanent flight of 
steps, was without the means of com- 
mon access, when the walls and towers 
were embattled and furnished for de- 
fence. 

The preceding observations upon 
Norman castles will not be deemed 
superfluous in this place, when I ob- 
serve that the domestic buildings of the 
same period have been so imperfectly 
understood by even those who would 
be thought to be equally conversant 
with the history of their internal eco- 
nomy, as well as with the merits of 
their external design ; that an isolated 
member of some of these houses, has 
been mistaken for a complete habita- 
tion, though it must be evident toa 
practised eye, that such relics as those 
at Boothby Pagnel; Swainstone, for- 
merly the residence of the Bishops of 
Winchester, in the Isle of Wight; Bur- 
ton Agnes in Yorkshire; and Pythago- 
ras’s School at Cambridge; are nothing 
more than portions of large houses 
which have been either dilapidated or 
destroyed, while the relics which now 
excite our attention and interest have, 
by serving a purpose inferior to their 
original destination, been allowed to 
remain.—It will be my object in the 
course of these letters to investigate 
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and describe the subjects abovenamed, 
and to examine the points of dif- 
ference between these buildings and 
such houses of the same antiquity as 
are to be seen in Lincolnshire, and at 
other places; and | feel assured that 
the Minimist will, as far as his ex- 
perience reaches, encourage me with 
the meed of his approbation. 

The characteristic features of Nor- 
man domestic buildings, described in 
my former letter, will be appropri- 
ately followed, on this occasion, by a 
few remarks upon the care and skill 
which the ancients employed in the 
execution of their architectural de- 
signs. The Norman architects display- 
ed their liberality and skill in all the 
buildings which they erected ; chapels 
and churches, small houses and pa- 
laces, exhibited doorways, windows, 
and sculptures, designed and wrought 
with the utmost care and the most 
finished taste. Strength was an in- 
dispensable requisite—strength often 
to superfiuity—but in some cases it 
saved labour, (for our ancestors were 
sometimes economists) and it insured 
for many ages the safety of their 
buildings. Material was of little ac- 


count, and labour perhaps of not 


much more, but huge beams were 
often applied where half the quantity 
would have sufficed. Thus the labour 
of sawing was avoided ; and the scant- 
lings of masonry were, as I have al- 
ready shown, not more nicely regu- 
lated. It must be admitted that the 
ancients had the advantage of the mo- 
derns in the uniform choice of good 
materials. They seem to have used 
only one of the several kinds, and that 
the best, and when to this they ap- 
plied sound workmanship, and adopt- 
ed a method or style, applying with it 
so much taste and judgment that the 
designation of their buildings cannot 
be mistaken, we have reason to ad- 
mire their abilities as architects, and 
assuredly their works are worthy of 
our praise and imitation. 

I shall now describe the various re- 
mains of Norman domestic architec- 
ture; and shall consider them as _ be- 
longing to one of these two classes, 
namely, such as have their principal 
apartments raised upon chambers ei- 
ther groined or otherwise ; and such as 
are without this distinction.—1 cannot 
with strict propriety designate the 
lower range of chambers in the first 
class as crypts, by which name they 
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are generally known, because they are 
not in any instance below, or much 
below, the common level of the soil, 
or in the proper meaning of the term, 
obscure or secret. It is true that they 
were always less brilliantly lighted 
than the room over, but this was 
partly for the sake of security, and 
partly because the purposes, whatever 
they were, for which these ground 
apartments were intended, were an- 
swered by a more limited supply of 
windows. An inference may be drawn 
from the care which was bestowed in 
their design, decoration, and construc- 
tion, that the use assigned to them was 
neither mean nor inconsiderable. I 
have already explained the advantage 
and economy of the ground chambers 
in small houses, in which they admit- 
ted of no choice of situation; but in 
mansions with many rooms, the hall 
is frequently selected, and its walls 
raised upon the arches and pillars of a 
basement story. 

Howley Hall, formerly the residence 
of the Mirfields, near Dewsbury, has 
till lately exhibited the remains of a 
very fine Norman house,’ but the ru- 
ined walls have so long and so abund- 
antly supplied materials for the repair 
of roads, that they retain scarcely any 
vestiges of architectural detail above 
ground; and the few fragments that 
have escaped demolition are not older 
than the sixteenth century, at which 
period the buildings seem to have been 
altered and enlarged to a very consider- 
able extent. There is a magnificent 
chamber in the midst of the ruins, 
several feet under ground, with win- 
dows acutely sloped, and carried above 
the line of the roof, for the purpose of 
obtaining as much light as possible. 
The chamber is quadrangular, and 
beautifully groined in stone round 
the centre, which is solid. It is an 
excellent specimen of late Norman ar- 
chitecture, and may be compared with 
the style of the domestic buildings of 
Fountains Abbey, the beauty and ele- 
gance of which it closely. resembles. 

Some idea of the extent, antiquity, 
and substantial character of the occa- 
sional residence of the Priors of the 
Monastery at Lewes, in Southwark, 
may be formed from its remains, which 
have been disclosed and destroyed 
within the last two years. There 
were three chambers, whose floors 
when discovered were five feet be- 
low the common level, but suffici- 
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ently raised to secure them from the 
intrusion of water. Plate II. Fig. 1. 
the principal chamber* which stood 
in a north and south direction, was 
40 ft. 3 in. long, 16 ft. 5 in. wide, and 
14 ft. 3 in. high in the centre. Its 
walls were 3 ft. 3 in. thick, and it ex- 
hibited considerable beauty of design 
and strength of construction. The 
great hall had been placed over this 
room, and portions of its walls were 
wrought up into a building, which 
was engrafted on the ruins of the Pri- 
or’s house, as a grammar school. The 
Norman entrance to the banquetting 
room remained on the east side, and 
was exceeded in every thing but pro- 
portion, by the graceful elliptical door 
of the room below, fig.4. The thirty- 
five blocks of stone of which it was 
composed, had no moulding raised 
over its arch, nor did the masonry 
present any regularity or neatness 
of arrangement. The door of the 
under chamber opened into another 
apartment, extending eastward 20 feet, 
but its original length could not be 
ascertained: it was 11 ft. 10 in. 
wide, and 9 ft. high. Its floor had 
two descents towards the door of the 
principal chamber, above which it was 
thus raised 3 ft. 3 in. and was itself 
about 2 ft. above the level of the 
ground, but the steps were destroyed. 
At the distance of 107 ft. from the 
east wall of the principal chamber, 
and 45 ft. southward from its south 
end, was a groined room 26 ft. 6 in. 
from east to west inside, 21 ft. 3 in. 
from north to south, and 11] ft. 6 in. 
high.t The south wall was 2 ft. 8 in. 
thick; that on the north, east, and west 
sides 3 ft. The west wall had been so 
much modernised as to leave it doubt- 
ful whether the chamber was ever of 
greater extent. The distribution of 
these relics may seem to indicate the 
existence of a pile of buildings for- 
merly arranged on the sides of a qua- 
drangle, though the great chamber, by 
having windows in three of its sides, 
forcibly suggests the idea that the hall 
once stood separately, in conformity 
with the approved custom of the age. 
The span of the great chamber ad- 
mitted of a semicircular vault raised 
on columns 5 ft. 9 in. high, without 
causing an undue elevation of the floor 
of the principal apartments, but the 
_ * See a view and plan of this building, 
in vol. C.i. p. 297. 


_ t See a view and plan of this chamber, 
in vol. CII. ii. p. 209. 
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larger area of the detached chamber 
required a pillar in the centre; there 
was still however a difference of 3 ft. 
in the level of the floors above, that of 
the hall having been the highest. Nor- 
man domestic architecture very rarely 
presents arches of so bold a sweep as 
those of the great chamber now under 
notice. The three semi-columns, with 
deep capitals and bases both attached 
to the side walls, sustained the clus- 
tered springers of the arches and the 
vault. I have already remarked that 
there were windows in three direc- 
tions, namely, two towards the south, 
fig. 10; one north, fig. 11; and two 
west, on which side there also ap- 
peared to have been a doorway, facing 
the elliptical entrance. Excepting the 
south windows, which were neatly 
edged with stone, all the others were 
roughly shaped in rubble. The co- 
lumns had been finished with great 
care, and the capitals variously, and 
several of them elegantly enriched. 
The arches were twenty inches broad 
in the soffit and eight in depth, com- 
posed not of solid masonry, but of 
two rings of stone strongly cemented 
together, but not bonded. Fig. 7, a 
section of one of the arches, exhibits 
the construction, and the careful man- 
ner in which the sustaining pillars 
were tied to the wall, which is of rub- 
ble. Figs. 8 and 9,a plan and section 
of the base. The best ornament of 
the adjoining chamber is the elliptical 
entrance to the room just described, 
fig. 4, and fig. 5 an elevation of the 
capital. This arch, which is the most 
finished piece of masonry among these 
buildings, is 7 ft. 74 in. broad, and 
nearly 10 ft. 6 in. high. It has a 
torus moulding on the under edge, 
springing from an abacus, and a pillar 
of the same size and shape ornaments 
the jamb. The roof of the under cham- 
ber rested on side pillars (A. fig. 6) 
with well-wrought capitals. The de- 
tached chamber, towards the south- 
east of those just described, and dis- 
covered after their destruction, exhi- 
bited several peculiarities. Two of 
the arches of the roof had been semi- 
circular, and two elliptical ; and every 
arch appeared with a soffit broader at 
its outer than at its opposite spring- 
ing on the centre column; the widths 
were | ft. 5 in. and 1 ft. ll in. Figs. 
2 and 3 are an elevation and a plan of 
the south arch. There were side pi- 
lasters with abacus mouldings of in- 
creased widths, on purpose to admit 
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the execution of this singular caprice 
of the architect; but as if symmetry 
had been studiously avoided through- 
out the design and execution of this 
building, it was observed that the or- 
naments on the sides of the ponderous 
capital were various, and that the 
abacus presented four unequal sides. 
There was a doorway towards the east, 
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and a window on the same side; and 
one window on the north, and another 
on the south side. The west wall had 
been modernised. I assign these 
buildings to the middle of the 12th 
century, and they may be regarded as 
very valuable specimens of the do- 
mestic architecture of the Normans. 
An ARcHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 





THE CENSOR.—No. XXIII. 
PROGRESS OF ANECDOTAL LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 119.) 


On Faste. 

FaBLe is a branch of anecdotal li- 
terature, which was extensively culti- 
vated during the last century. Sir 
Roger Lestrange had previously pub- 
lished a translation of Esop; but his 
flippancy of style, and other blemishes, 
have long since caused the book to be 
superseded by Croxall’s, which has 
the merit of being sententious, and 
contains some excellent applications ; 
among which we would point out 
those which are appended to The Frog 
and the Ox, and to The Stag looking 
into the Water. His style, however, 
is becoming old, and a future editor 
may make some judicious revisions. 
Gay is the principal English fabulist 
in verse, for his ease of expression has 
never been attained ; and while others 
have attempted fables, he seems to 
have written them naturally. Of the 
whole collection, we prefer The Two 
Jugglers, both for the happiness of its 
language, and its valuable moral. The 
Court of Death, too, is well worth the 
reader’s serious attention, for few are 
aware in time that 

Intemperance is esteemed a friend. 

It is curious that two writers who 
have excelled in this kind of composi- 
tion, Gay and La Fontaine, should 
both have been so ignorant of the af- 
fairs of life; so great is the difference 
between describing and _ practising 
them. Our later authors, Moore and 
Bacon, are respectable, but they, as 
well as Mrs. Wolferstan, have found 
the chief place already occupied, and 
their merits are compared with those 
of Gay, instead of being separately 
and fairly estimated.* In France, La 
Fontaine deservedly occupies the first 





* Baldwin’s Fables in prose are the 
best adapted to very young readers; they 
are familiarly related, and well applied. 


rank, and the same remark extends te 
all his successors. Of his fables, we 
prefer The Dragon with many heads, 
and the Dragon with many tails, for its 
excellent political application, but this 
is not the greatest general favourite. 
His followers are numerous, such as 
Lamothe, Ginguené, the abbé Aubert, 
Florian, Ricber, Stassart, and others, 
too numerous to mention. M. Leo- 
nard Gallois has performed a service 
to literature, by selecting the maxims 
of the different French poetical fabu- 
lists, and grouping them alphabeti- 
cally into a volume.t It forms an 
useful dictionary of quctations, and a 
few specimens need not be thought 
intrusive here. 
Brey. 
Faisons toujours le bien pour étre sans 
remords. STASSART. 
Bon. 
Tout est bon ou mauvais pour nous, 
Suivant les besoins ou les goats. 
NIvernals. 
Luxe. 
Pour arréter le luxe il n’est point de bar- 
riere. LENOBLE. 
Matuevr. 
Rarement le malheur des autres 
Tourne a notre profit. VILLIERS. 
ModE Le. 
Pour produire de bons écrits, 
Nourrissez-vous de bons modéles. 
ARNAULT. 
PayYEur. 
A bon payeur on fait bonne mesure. 
La FonrarneE. 
Ralson. 
La raison, d’ordinaire, 
Whabite pas tres long-temps chez les gens 
séquestrés. La Fontalne. 





+ Le Citateur des Fabulistes Fran- 
cais, 12mo, pp. 408. The editor has also 
published a similar selection from the 
dramatists, and an abridgment of Llo- 
rente’s History of the Inquisition, which 
needs some omissions, to fit it for gene- 
ral perusal, 
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Rung. 
«+... Les biens pour lesquels nous avous 
soupiré, 
Ont trop souvent, hélas, causé notre ruine. 
A. Ricavp. 
VicE. 


Un vice toujours dans un autre nous 
plonge. GRENUS. 
VoyacE. 
. Le droit de voyage 
N’appartient qu’aux gens sensés. 
NIVERNAIS. 


Among the Italians, there is Casti, 
whose Gli Animali parlanti is a politi- 
cal fable of great liveliness and origi- 
nality, written at the time of the French 
Revolution, and replete with severe 
strokes on monarchy and royal fami- 
lies. Mr. Stewart Rose has abridged 
and Englished this poem with consi- 
derable effect, under the title of The 
Parliament of Beasts. The story com- 
prises the election of a king among 
the quadrupeds, in the person of the 
lion, after whose death his son turns 
out a vicious cub; and on a rebellion 
breaking out, he is strangled by the 
elephant. Casti was ungrateful; and 
though he had received personal fa- 
vours from the sovereigns of Europe, 
and flattered them with his pen, he 
made them the objects of his satire. 
In private respects, his character 
seems to have been little better than 
contemptible; he always exacted the 
appellation of Abbate, though the pro- 
fligacy of his former life made it the 
severest reflection, since his principles 
had not undergone any laudable change. 

Among the Spaniards, Don Thomas 
de Yriarte holds a distinguished rank. 
He was born in the island of Tene- 
riffe, about the year 1750; became a 
placeman and writer for Government, 
and published some comedies, as well 
as poems, entitled La Musica, by which 
his reputation was established. Hav- 
ing given umbrage to the Inquisition, 
he was accused in 1786 of professing 
antichristian philosophy, but was ab- 
solved on condition of performing some 
peculiar penitence, which has not 
transpired. His Fabulas Litterarias, 
printed at Madrid, in small 4to, 1782, 
and often republished, entitle him to 
this brief notice. They have been 
translated both into French verse and 
prose, into German, Portuguese, and 
English. Yriarte died about 179]. 
One of the neatest of his fables is that 
which M. Sismondi has given, in his 
Literature of the South of Europe. A 
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dancing bear happens, in the exercise 
of his profession, to be ridiculed by a 
monkey, and praised by a pig; the 
eulogy of the one, however, offends 
him more than the sneers of the other, 
for this reason : 


When the sly monkey called me dunce, 
I entertained a slight misgiving ; 

But, Pig, thy praise has proved at once, 
That dancing will not earn my living. 


Let every candidate for fame 
Rely upon this wholesome rule, 
Your work is bad if wise men blame, 
But worse if lauded by a fool. 
Roscoe’s Translation. 


The principal fabulist that Russia 
has hitherto produced, is Kriloff, a 
living poet, keeper of the public Im- 
perial Library at Petersburg. His 
subjects are nearly all original; his 
narration is neat, and the turns of ex- 
pression are spirited; his ideas and 
images are Russian, and therefore af- 
ford a good picture of his countrymen; 
and the morals of his fables are sen- 
sible and solid, which is no slight 
praise. The Countess Orloff, being 
desirous of extending his fame through- 
out Europe, caused translations to be 
made in French and Italian ; they were 
printed in 1825 at Paris, in two vo- 
lumes, with the Russian text, having 
received the contributions of the prin- 
cipal living poets. M. Lemonte fur- 
nished the preface, which contains an 
account of the author, who has also 
published some comedies and other 
dramatic pieces. 

The Germans have several writers 
of this class, of whom we may men- 
tion Hagedorn, Lichtwehr, Schlegel, 
Lessing, whose celebrated tale of The 
Three Rings in his play of Nathan the 
Wise, is borrowed from Boccacio, 
though the application is new. <A 
certain family possesses a ring as a 
heir-loom, which has the mystical 
property of enduing the owner with 
every virtue. The owner of it having 
three sons, all equal favourites, is 
puzzled which of them to bequeath it 
to; at length he decides on having 
two others made as like it as an artist 
can make them, and gives one pri- 
vately to each of his sons. After his 
death, each turns out to be in posses- 
sion of a ring, and a dispute arises 
who has the true one, and conse- 
quently the reputation it entails. The 
matter is referred to the cadi or judge, 
who recommends them to practise 
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every virtue with such exactness as 
to justify his maintaining that his is 
the genuine ring. Lessing has given 
the story a new turn, by making Na- 
than repeat this tale, in answer to the 
Sultan Saladin, who wishes to have 
his opinion of the comparative excel- 
lence of the three religions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. — 
For our part, we would carry the 
application further still, and advise 
contending communities of Christians 
to argue for the truth of their opinions 
in the same way.* This kind of writ- 
ing, which differs a little from the fa- 
ble, and may rather be termed parable, 
is common in Germany; Herder and 
Krummacher are the most esteemed 
authors; the latter has written for 
children. 

But the sweetest fabulist of Ger- 
many is Gellert. The amiableness of 
his character rendered him a general 
favourite ; and Frederick Il. was par- 
tial to his society, and held him in 
high esteem. We may blame him for 
turning the Tartuffe of Moliere into 
still more extravagant caricature,t but 
the fault was probably one of igno- 
rance and prejudice, not of malice. 
His fables are rather monotonous, and 
want terseness; but these faults may 
be forgiven for the delicacy of his ideas 
and the nobleness of his sentiments. 
We will insert one of them, from Mr. 
Taylor’s translation : 


The Nightingale and the Cuckoo. 


Her vernal song a Nightingale began, 
Hoping to please the lord of creatures, 
man. 
Boys who were playing in a meadow near, 
Pursued their bustling sport with heed- 
less ear; 
Meanwhile a Cuckoo, from a neighbour- 
ing tree, [glee. 
Exclaims ‘ Cuckoo!’ the boys repeat with 
They laugh, they point at him, they join 
his song, {long. 
And ten times over his short tune pro- 
The Cuckoo turns to Philomela’s nest,—- 
‘ You must allow they like my singing 
best.’ 
Soon came Dametas with his lovely 
ride ; [pride. 
The Cuckoo calls; they pass with sulky 








* We remember hearing a clergyman 
of the Church of England saying what is 
quite in point, “ If we claim the apostoli- 
cal succession, we must show it.” 

+ In making this remark, the writer 
claims the same freedom of opinion as 
those who maintain the contrary. 
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Not long the Nightingale felt envy’s pang, 

So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sang, 

That Phillis took ber seat upon the bank, 

And look’d aloft with glistening eye to 
thank. 

‘ Now, prater (said the Nightingale), per- 
ceive, [ceive ; 

How pure the recompense my lays re- 

The still approval of one silent tear 

Is more than noisy shouts that rend the 
ear.’ —Hist. of German Poetry. 

Having thus brought anecdotal lite- 
rature to arespectable point, and placed 
it in an advantageous light, we think 
we cannot close the subject better than 
at present. Such names are sufficient 
to efface the unkind wrongs that vul- 
gar editors have laden it with. But 
among those who have done their 
part toward rescuing it from its de- 
gradation, we must not overlook Dr. 
Seward, or the French compiler of 
La Morale en Action, where anecdote 
is established on its legitimate and 
honourable basis. The late Mr. Kett 
seems to have contemplated its im- 
provement, when he published his 
Flowers of Wit; but the attempt ra- 
ther detracted from its reputation. 
We need hardly observe, how much 
refuse this subject includes, and how 
low the nature of that merriment must 
be, which can feed on such garbage as 
the Spirit of English and Irish Wit, 
the most disgusting collection ever 
published. Young minds are early 
vitiated by such reading, nor can pa- 
rents keep it too carefully out of their 
children’s way. For ourselves, we 
lay down our pen, having done our 
best to vindicate wit and anecdote 
from their insidious detractors. We 
can bear witness, that the most cheer- 
ful heart is always found in company 
with the best conscience; brutal jo- 
viality and noisy excitement may be 
acquired by all, but the habitual se- 
renity of the upright man as far ex- 
cels them, as any one thing in this 
world can excel another.* 

* Professor Jahn of Berlin has classed 
among the desiderata of German litera- 
ture, a collection of popular tales and tra- 
ditions, arranged like the Arabian Nights. 
They should not, he observes, be over- 
loaded with needless matter, like those of 
Museus, but related with the simplicity 
of Stilling, and the grandeur of Goethe. 
A good Howleglas (Eulenspiegel) is still 
wanted, which should combine the talents 
of various writers, the exactness of Lich- 
tenberg, the copiousness of Richter, the 
popular spirit of Meyern, and the strength 
of Luther.—Zssai sur [ Allemagne, p. 327. 
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ROBERT GREENE, the author of 
the very curious poems, collected and 
edited for the first time by Mr. Dyce, 
was a person who made some noise 
in the world, in the days of Queen 
Bess. He was a clergyman, Vicar of 
Tollesbury in Essex, which living, 
fortunately for his parishioners, he 
soon resigned, and changed the Pul- 
pit for the Stage. A MS. note in a 
copy of the Pinner of Wakefield, sign- 
ed W. Shakspeare, says that ‘‘ Greene 
a minister acted the Pinner’s part in 
his own play.”” He was married, and 
had a son; but he soon left his wife, 
who was, Mr. Dyce says, a very ami- 
able woman, and came to town to try 
his fortune with his pen, after having 
spent hers over the bottle. He soon 
grew into note as a penner of love 
pamphlets, and he lived with a set of 
boon companions, swash-buckler men, 
quaffing, carousing, and banquetting 
all day long.—Marlow, Peele, Nash, 
and Lodge (honourable names in lite- 
rature), were his chief friends ;—Lodge 
was indifferent honest, and nothing 
can be laid to his charge ; but the rest 
were ‘‘ minions of the Moon! lovers of 
their belly, atheists, wits, seldom at 
sermons, shunned by all sober people, 
and when pickd up in the streets, and 
asked their names, crying out—Mr. 
Wilberforce.” 

Though Greene undoubtedly wrote 
a great number of plays, the chief 
part of them perished, some in manu- 
script, some in print; only five have 
come down to our time; and some of 
these are of the most extreme rarity. 
George a Greene, the Pinner of Wake- 
field, has been added to Greene’s 
pieces, on the authority of the MS. 
note signed Shakspeare cited above. 
As a dramatist, Mr. Dyce considers 
him inferior not only to Marlow, 
which must be undisputed, but even 
to Peele : and we are inclined to agree 
in the decision of the editor. All three 
were actors, as well as playwrights, 
but with no known success: and in- 
deed, our author, like the player in 
Macbeth, has already fretted his hour 
on the stage, and is now to be heard 
no more. 

In August 1592 he supped off pic- 
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kled herrings, which he washed down 
with copious libations of Rhenish 
wine, in company with his friend 
Nash; was seized with a crapula or 
surfeit, and lay in a dying state at a 
shoemaker’s near Dowgate. The poor 
wretch had clean forgotten his wife, 
and put up with a woman named 
Balls, a dirty ragged quean, whose 
brother was hanged at Tyburn ;—yet, 
while all the faithless herd of his for- 
mer friends forsook him, 

‘¢ When Interest call’d off all her sneak- 

ing train,” 


female tenderness, though in a sorry 
garb, watched over him to the last. 
The shoemaker’s wife nursed him 
carefully; Miss Balls brought him 
now and then a penny pot of malmsey ; 
and a Mistress Appleby also visited 
his garret: but the latter lady to mix 
a little wholesome advice with her 
tenderness. Crispin’s wife is described 
(speaking without offence) as loving 
Greene dearly, which she evinced by 
lending him (how simple are the an- 
nals of the poor!) her husband’s shirt, 
while that of the poet was in the suds: 
and she cried, while she mentioned 
this, and produced her bill of ten 
pounds for his board and lodging. 
After languishing for about a month, 
he died, first writing a penitential 
letter to his wife in Lincolnshire. Af- 
ter he took to his bed, he was never 
heard to swear; and seems, with the 
exception of still retaining Miss Balls 
near him, to have become converted 
from the evil of his ways. The shoe- 
maker’s wife, faithful to the last, for 
a sweet farewell crowned his dead 
body with a garland of bays; and the 
following couplet appeared on the oc- 
casion : 

‘* Here lies the man whom Mistresse Isam 

cround with bayes, 
She, she that joyd to hear her nightin- 
gale’s sweet lays.” 


Greene is described as a good-look- 
ing man, with a profusion of long hair, 
and a red peaked beard, sharp and 
pendant. 

After his death appeared a tract 
written by him, called ‘‘A Groats- 
worth of Wit bought with a Million 
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of Repentance.”” Mr. Dyce has given 
(p. xxiv. &c.) large specimens from 
this work, illustrating his life, where 
he describes his having lived with 
‘nips, foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters, 
lifts, lawyers, and all the rabble of that 
uncleane generation of vipers.” 

But the most curious passage in it 
is that which alludes covertly but 
evidently to the rising reputation of 
Shakspeare. ‘Trust them not,” he 
says, (addressing Peele and Lodge, &c.) 
‘for there is an upstart Crow beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that with ‘his 
tigur’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide,’ 
supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blanke verse, as the best of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannes fac- 
totum, is in his own conceite the onely 
Shake scene in a countrey.”” Mr. Dyce 
observes, that Shakspeare thus ex- 
cited the indignation of Greene, by 
the alterations of the dramas of his 
predecessors, as in the 2d and 3d parts 
of Henry V1. which were his earliest 
works, and which were attracting the 
attention of the public long before the 
full majesty of his genius was dis- 
played. 

The advice to his bottle-compa- 
nions is forcible and affecting, and it 
produced the effect which advice ge- 
nerally does on our proud untoward 
dispositions. Marlow was _ stabbed 
in a quarrel, and Peele died of intem- 
perance and vice. Gabriel Harvey, 
with whom Greene had long maintain- 
ed a bitter quarrel, wrote some fierce 
and cruel attacks on him, soon after 
he was consigned to the grave; his 
old acquaintance Nash defended him ; 
much coarse brutal invective and 
caustic wit were employed on either 
side; and at length his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury stepped in, 
ordered their books to be burned, and 
terminated the disgraceful controversy. 

Thus ends our abridgment of the 
Poet’s history, for which we are par- 
tially indebted to the careful and co- 
pious narrative which Mr. Dyce has 
prefixed to the plays: we have taken 
no notice of Greene’s numerous prose 
tracts, as our object lies only with his 
dramatic pieces, to which we shall 
now turn; endeavouring to perform 
the same friendly office to them, that 
we did to Peele,* and removing a few 
of the blemishes, which, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Dyce’s admirable attention to 





* See our last Number, p. 99. 
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his author’s text, still require a medi- 
cal treatment. 

Vol. I. p. 44 (Orlando Furioso), oc- 
cur about nine lines of Latin hexa- 
meters, which are all correct but the 
following : 

“ Tuque Demogorgon, qui noctis fata 
gubernas, [calumque.” 
Qui regis infernum, solemque, solumque, 

This mass of bad grammar, and 
worse metre, may be without difficulty 
adjusted, as our author wrote it. 

* Qui regis infernum solium, celumque, 
solumque !” 
i. e. who rulest over hell, heaven, and 
earth. A very learned and ingenious 
friend, Mr. Barker of Thetford, piAd- 
movos kal dudddoyos, suggests ‘‘ salem- 
que” instead of ‘‘ solumque,” and 
thinks it a preferable reading ; but he 
is decidedly wrong, for the expression 
of the text is borrowed from Pruden- 
tius, II. Steph. ed. Delph. p. 234. 
* Calum, solumque, vim marini gurgitis.” 
Looking Glass for London and England. 
P. 113. —“ Whenas he suits Spenori 
all in gold, 
To woo his Leda in a swan-like shape.” 

There can be no doubt but that the 
correction of this line, as proposed by 
an elderly Clergyman in the Appendix, 
is right : 

“ Whenas he suits his Pennons all in 
gold,” 

especially as Greene uses the word 

“« Pens” for wings in another place. 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
P. 158.—Proportion’d as was Paris, 

when in gray, 

He courted G£non in the vale by Troy.” 

“‘In gray,” was the phrase for a 
homely shepherd’s garb, (see ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Ode,” vol. lI. 299,) and 
seems particularly applied to Paris, 
when he was courting his first lady. 

«“ A russet jacket, sleeves red; 

A blue bonnet on his head; 

A ¢loak of gray fence’d the rain ; 
Thus ’tired was this lovely swain. 
Such was Paris, shepherds say, 
When with Cnone he did play.” 

And see Peele’s War of Troy, vol. 
II. p. 175, speaking of Paris, 

“ And wear his coat of gray and lusty 
reen 
That had the fair Ginone never seen.” 


P. 189.—** Conserves, and suckets 
from Tiberias, 
Cates from Judea choiser than the lamp 
That fired Rome with sparks of gluttony.” 
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** In these lines,”’ as the Editor ob- 
serves, ‘‘ there is a sad corruption.” 
However, it extends no further than 
the transposition of a few letters in 
one single word. Read 
«Cates from Judea choicer than the balm;” 
but as this contains an allusion to an 
historical fact to most persons lit- 
tle known, it requires explanation. 
«« Balm,” or the exsudations of the 
Balsamum, was the only export of 
Judea to Rome: and the balm was 
peculiar to Judea. ‘‘ Una Judea fert 
balsamum, Arabia thus, Cilicia cro- 
cum.”’ In later times, the balm tree 
was grown in Arabia, where it now 
exists, and affords the celebrated Balm 
of Mecca. The first part of the pro- 
position being ascertained, that balm 
was the peculiar growth of Judza, the 
next is, to prove that it was eagerly 
sought for by the Romans; which be- 
ing ascertained, we consider our emen- 
dation “ firm as the seated mountain 
on its base.” Turn we therefore to 
Pliny’s Nat. History, lib. x11. liv. 
25, where he mentions that ‘‘ Balm is 
preferred to all odours, and that it is 
given only to Judea. That it grew 
only in two gardens; one the king’s, 
the other of only 20 acres. The tree 
was so highly esteemed, that Ves- 
pasian brought it to Rome to show to 
the city ; and wonderful to relate, “‘ a 
Pompeio Magno in triumpho arbores 
quoque duximus.”’ But what follows 
is still more curious; at the Siege of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish soldiers ‘“‘ sx- 
viere in eam (arborem) sicut in vitam 
suam; contra defendére Romani, et 
dimicatum pro frutice est.”” The one 
preferred the destruction of the trees 
to their being taken to Rome; and the 
other preserved them, as already their 
own. 


Looking Glass for London and England. 


P. 106.—“ Our sails were split by 
Bisas’ bitter blast.” 

The Editor’s note has query Boreas? 
but the word is right, except that it 
should be spelt Bise’s. It had been 
used long before in poetry. See Have- 
lok the Dane, ed. Madden, 724. 

“ That it ne began a winde to rise 
Out of the Northe, men calleth Bise.” 


Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

At p. 185, is a passage which seems 
to have been in Milton’s memory in 
Par. Lost. 5, v. 601: 

Gent. Mae. March, 1833. 
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« By all the thrones, and dominations, 
Virtues, powers, and mighty hierarchies, 
I charge thee to obey.” 


James the Fourth. 


Vol. II. p. 85.—“ Vl gather moly- 
rocus, and the herbs fmind.” 
That heal the wounds of body and of 


We consider the right reading to 
be ‘‘ moly, Crocus, and the herbs.” 
See the old Herbalists on the sup- 
posed virtues of Crocus. Quere, is 
the word ‘‘ moly-rocus” ever met 
with? 

P. 88.—Slip, “If in the stable”— 
Atcu. “ Yea, there would I use thee.” 
Slip, “ Why there you kill me. There 
am I, and turn me to a horse and a wench, 
and I have no peer.” 

The Editor says, something seems 
wanting after “‘ amI.”” We think so 
too, and diffidently suggest this read- 
ing. ‘* Then am I a per se, turn me 
to a horse and a wench, and I have no 
peer.”’ The phrase a per se is exceed- 
ingly common in the old poets, and 
even in the dramas, and written com- 
pendiously might be taken for and. 
We only suggest this, as it is impos- 
sible to prove it. 

P. 95. Enter the king in great pomp, 
who reads (the inscription on Cyrus’ 
tomb,) and issueth, with Vermeum. 
The Editor thinks this is a misprint 
for ‘“‘ Vermium.” We think with him 
that it is an introduction to a moral 
reflection ; but that it is ‘‘ Ver meum,’’ 
my spring hath passed away, &c, The 
king probably quoted the two first words 
of some moral sentence, and Vermium 
was not likely to be the common by- 
word. 


P. 97.—* What then hath man, wherein 
he well may boast, 
Since by a beck he lives, a Jour is lost ?” 


The 4to reads ‘‘ lover.”” The true 
reading is ‘‘ flower.”” Ida is working 
flowers, and she moralizes, as ladies 
often do over their needles. She com- 
pares men to flowers; and says that 
God has the same power over them 
as she has over the flowers she is 
working. 

* God with a beck can change each worldly 
thing, 

The poor to earth, the beggar to the king. 

What then hath man, wherein he well 
may boast, 

Since by a beck he lives—a flower is lost ?” 


—i.e. merely a transitory flower, ‘the 
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life of man, like one of the flowers of 
my tapestry, is destroyed.” 


George-a- Greene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield. 

P.168. There isanote of G. Steevens 
on a passage in the play, in which he 
quotes a line from Horace, and de- 
stroys the metre, for which he de- 
served a severe castigation. Conceive 
aman calling himself a scholar, writing 
** equitat in arundine longa.” 

P. 193. « I will have one (a good bat) 
made of an ashen plank.” 


The Editor suggests ‘‘ plant,”’ but 
plank is surely right, out of which the 
bat is to be cut. 


Melicertus’ Description of his Mistress. 

P. 223.—Not Jove or Nature, should 

they both agree 

To make a woman of the firmament, 

Of his mixed purity could not invent 
A sky born form so beautiful as she.” 

It is rather singular that the Editor, 
whose dramatic knowledge is very ex- 
tensive, and memory very faithful, 
should not have observed the curious 
fact that this stanza is to be found, 
with small variation, in Webster’s 
Thracian Wonder, p. 32. 

* I saw a face of such surpassing beauty 

That Jove, and Nature, should they both 
contend 

To make a shape of their mix’d purity, 

Could not invent a skyborn form so beau- 
tiful as she.” 


Collins has transplanted the expres- 
sion “‘ Skyborn form” into his poems; 
as further on, in a Song of Greene’s, 
p- 296, he has taken a line into his 
second Eclogue. 


* A fan of silver feathers in her hand.” 
v. Hassan : 
« A fan of painted feathers in his hand.” 


From Pandosto, the Triumph of Time. 
P. 242.—“ So as she shews, she seems 
the budding rose, 
Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower, 
Sovereign of beauty, like the spray she 
grows, [ flower.” 
Compass’d she is with thorns, and canker’d 
The Editor conjectures ‘“ power, 
or stowre,”’ but the right reading is 
“* bower,”’ vide p. 262, ‘* Solemn and 
sad within a withered bower.’ 


The Mourning Garment. 


P.280.— Endymion was ne’er beloved 
of his Cytherea,” 
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Here the Editor thinks there is’ an 
error, as the word ought to be “‘ Cyn- 
thia ;” but Cynthia will not suit the 
metre. We conceive ‘‘ Cytherea” is 
puthere in a general sense, as ‘“‘ Venus” 
is often used. ‘‘ Cynthia was the 
Cytherea of Endymion.” At p. 93, in 
** James the Fourth,” 

“ By gad, she’s blithe, fair, Zewly, bonny.” 

This word we find in the old ro- 
mance of Havelok, ed. Madden, v. 
2920. 

“ So the rose in rosier 
Hevan it is fayr sprad at newe, 
Ageyn the sunne, brith, and lewe.” 


We are now arrived at the termina- 
tion of our humble labours, and hope 
the result of them to be the restora- 
tion of some few corrupted passages. 
We may have appeared to have dif- 
fered often from the opinion of the 
Editor, to whose judgment and know- 
ledge in most cases we should pay a 
ready deference. But it must be con- 
sidered, that our purpose has been to 
mark only such passages in which our 
opinions vary, for the sake of eliciting 
the truth. We have passed over in 
silence the far more numerous altera- 
tions suggested by him, which we 
consider to be correct; and which, 
had we reviewed his work, we should 
have brought into notice. Indeed, the 
work is admirably edited. The Life is 
the result of great research, and has 
brought to light much curious infor- 
mation. The Plays are now given to 
those who could not have possessed 
them in any other shape, with a cor- 
rectness and elegance that leave little 
to be desired. The Editor’s notes, 
though short, are always to the pur- 
pose; his knowledge of the old dra- 
matic vocabulary is sound and exten- 
sive: and we sincerely hope that he 
will steadily pursue his prosperous 
course. We remind him that Marlow 
is looking from his grave, for some 
one to be kind to his remains : and we 
would repose with confidence in Mr. 
Dyce’s hands, the greatest trust in 
dramatic literature we have to bestow 
—the text of Shakespeare. 

Benhall, March 1. J. M. 


Mr. Ursan, March 10. 
IN the early literature of the pre- 
sent year, however commonly com- 
plained of for sterility, it is some gra- 
tification to find, among mushroom 
periodicals of novels, the more slender 
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champignon growth of annuals, and 
the wilder waste of penny fungusses, 
appalling the eye like a muck-pile, 
theye is still newly found an aloe 
flourishing in a collective edition of 
James Shirley’s works, which bloom 
anew after the lapse of a century, un- 
der the spirited cultivation of Mr. 
Murray. To the sexagenarians, who 
are ever lamenting the by-gone fashion 
of old plays, and are prone to indulge 
in the revolving records of the drama, 
chronicled by the libraries of Dr. 
Wright, Geo. Steevens, and Isaac 
Reed, a dramatic author comes with 
renovated powers and aun irresistible 
claim to a niche in our well crowded 
book-rooms. The editorial names of 


Great Mars begins to rowze, 
Those that may loose the field, 
When cannons are roaring, 

He that will honour winne 


Rare are those worthyes nine, 
The heauens by power diuine, 
When soe many christian kings 
Vpon their proudest foes 


Constantine though now dead 
Who taught all christian kings 
Pagans amazed stood 

To see brave christian come 


Souldiers with swords in hand 
Horsemen about the street, 
Sentinells on the walls 
Petters against the walls, 


Trumpets in turrets stand 
Drumes they beat out aloud 
Larum bells in each place 


Shirley's Works.— Fighting Ballad. 
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the lamented Gifford and of Dyce, 
awake expectations not likely to be 
disappointed; though chance must ever 
be looked to for supplying many local 
allusions of Shirley, which were found- 
ed on manners as they rose, and formed 
the clap-traps of the early stage. Thus, 
in the comedy of Love Tricks, Shirley 
makes one of his characters, Bubulcus, 
say, ‘‘I have read good stuff some- 
times, especially in your fighting bal- 
lads: When cannons are roaring, and 
bullets are flying,” &c. a quotation that 
probably refers to the following lines, 
taken from a manuscript of as early a 
date as our author, and forming no 
doubt a popular “‘ fighting ballad.” 


and eke to bend his browes; 
yet let them never yeild, 
and bullets let flying, 

must not feare dying. 


and now ascending ; 
now peace is ending : 
with them to enter 
they dare aduenture. 
When cannons, &c. 


yet liues his honour, 

vnder his banner, 

all in great wonder, 

like claps of thunder. 
When cannons, &c. 


to the walls coming, 
riding and running: 
arme, armour trying 
port wildfire flying. 
When cannons, &c. 

and are a sounding, 
ecchoes resounding ; 
they are a ringing, 


Women with stones in their lappes to the walls bringing. 


Captaines in open fields 
Gentlemen second them 
Engines in the trench 
Gunpowder in the mines 


When cannons, &c, 


at their foes rushing, 
with their pikes pushing ; 
earth are vpthrowing, 
pagans vp blowing, 


When cannons are roaring, and bullets let flying, 
He that will honour winne must not feare dying. 
Yours, &c. H. 
—-— 


Mr. Ursan, March 16. 


BEING greatly surprised at the 
very large sum which the supposed 
chef-d’ceuvre of Greuze brought at 
Mr. Watson Taylor’s sale, I take the 
opportunity of submitting to your no- 
tice the following list, which may 
prove interesting to your readers, 
exemplifying as it does the rapid in- 
crease in the value of pictures during 
the last century. 


Prices of a few of the principal Pic- 
tures sold at the Hurley Sale, March 
8, 1741-2, and five following days. 

Holbein—Henry VIII. a round, 31. 6s. 

Vandyke—King Charles when a Child, 
whole length, 3/. 15s. 

C. Dolci—Mater Dolorosa, 81. 8s. 

Rembrandt—His own head, 61. 6s. 

Claude—Pharaoh with his host, 167. 

Claude—Flight into Egypt, sm. 1. 101. 
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Claude—Sea Storm, Sunset, 271. 6s. 

Claude—Its companion, 221. 1s. 

A. Caracci—Sm. Madonna, with Sa- 
viour and St. John, 271. 16s. 

P. Veronese—Our Saviour at Supper, 
with Pope and Cardinals, 131. 13s. 

P. Da Cortona—Marriage of St. Ca- 
tharine, 8/. 18s. 6d. 

S. Bourdon—Jacob and Laban, 891. 5s. 
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These prices are the more remark~- 
able, when we consider the sums that 
have been paid by modern collectors 
for paintings by the same artists, and 
even for the productions of inferior 
ones; as in the case above mentioned 
of Greuze, who was never considered 
a first-rate painter. 


Yours, &c. Picror. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


On tHE Psevpo-BaBRIAN FaBLes or A‘soP. 


(Continued. from p. 136.) 


IN resuming my remarks on this 
subject, I have to observe that the 
story of Prometheus seems to have 
been very fertile in fables, as appears 
from those still existing in Phadr. Vet. 
Fab. 72 and 73, Phedr. Nov. 3 and 5, 
and in Ausop. Grec. 190 and 275. 


Nor ought 1 to omit to state that 
the fragment of Babrias, quoted by 
G.C.L. from Boissmade’s Anecdot. 
Grec. 1. p. 9. 


Kpeirrov ro ppovritew avayxaiwy xpear, 
*H 1d mpocexew Tepeoiv (re) Kal Ko- 
pots, 

is only the moral, written in political 
Iambics, of the genuine Socratic fable 
of the Ant and Grasshopper; to which 
Aristophanes alludes in Ned. 1363. 
"AwWew kedevovd=, aomepel Térrvyas éo- 
Tiavras: Where, however, we must 
read rérrrya vnotw dvra, because it 
was not the Grasshopper, who feasted 
the Ant, but the Ant, who refused to 
feast the hungry (vnorw) Grasshopper, 
and bade the mendicant go dance in 
the ‘winter, as he had sung in the 
summer ; a fable which seems to have 
been so great a favourite with its read- 
ers, that we find no less than four re- 
presentations of it in different MSS. 
and written in Choliambics, Political 
Iambics, Political Trochaics, and in 
Prose. Of these the most remarkable 
is the one written in Political Tro- 
chaics, although it has hitherto passed 
for Prose merely, and would still con- 
tinue to do so, if the marks here placed 
to indicate the ends of the verses were 
removed. 


Xewpavos dpa trav cirev Bpayevrey oi 
poppnkes | Apuxov® rérrié is Aiworrev 
qree avtovs tpodny’ | of d€ pvpynxes ei- 
mov avt@ dua ti Td O€pos | ov ouviyes 
Tpopny ; 6 8€ elrev, oix eoxdrafor, | 
GAX 7Sov povorkas oi Sé pipynxes yedd- 
oavtes | elmov, GdX ei Oépous apas nd- 
Aes, XEy@vos dpxod. | 

To give, however, the reader a faint 
idea of the loss Greek literature has 
sustained by the barbarous attempt to 
improve what Socrates left absolutely 
perfect, I will quote the genuine fable 
as found in a MS. first transcribed by 
Valckenaer, and published in Miscell. 
Observ. X. p. 122. 
Xewpadvos dpa cirov ék puyod cvpev 
eyruxe Muppn€, dv Oépous cerwpevxet* 
Terrié S€ rovrov ixéreve Aorrev 
Sodvai te kavT@ THs Tpopis, Smas (wn* 
Ti ovx éroieis, pyol, ro Oper viror ; 
Ovx €oxdralov* moda Sueréovy adv. 
€ddoas & 6 Mupyné rév re cadpov ey- 

kAXEiov, 

Xetpavos dpxod, yor, ei Oépovs nires. 

Now that this beautiful fable was 
written by the unknown Babrias, who 
is said to have lived a short time prior 
to the age of Augustus Cesar, it is 
impossible to believe, so rife is it 

With the rich honey of the Attic bee, 


with the exception of the sixth line ; 
where, as appears from the words 7dov 
povotx@s in the political Trochaics, 
compared with the answer of the Ant, 
ei Oépous nies, it is evident that So- 
crates wrote Ovix éoydAafov 4 8 ds, 
nxéras avdav: for thus the Grasshop- 
per is constantly called, nxéras. See 
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Hesiod, ’Epy. 581. Sapph. Fragm. tv. 
Ananius in Athen. vit, p. 282, C, Aris- 
toph. *Opv. 1096. and Pamphilus in 
Epigr. while. diay is partly a corrup- 
tion, and partly an explanation of av- 
Adv. But if we suppose the fable to be 
written at Athens, where the people 
boasted their descent from Grasshop- 
pers, and of whom, like their proge- 
nitors, it was said that 

’Emi rav kpaday ddovor mavra tov Biov, 
thus parodied by Aristophanes in 
*Opv. 40, 

"Emi ray Stxay Gdover mavra roy Biov : 


and who, from the great attention they 
paid to all kinds of music, paid little 
or none to agriculture, importing their 
corn from the country of the Mupyi- 
Soves, so called because they were said 
to be descended from Muppyxes, we 
can at once perceive the extreme 
beauty of a fable, written in ridicule 
of the grasshopper Athenians, when 
during a severe winter they wanted to 
get corn from the antlike Thessalians, 
unwilling at such a period to part 
with the staff of life. 

To the same year of scarcity is to 
be referred another Asopic fable, thus 
read in the Greek tetrastichs of Ga- 
brias, or rather Ignatius Diaconus 
Magister or Mastigor, and collated by 
Neveletus, with a Palatine MS. 


Mis exdepev piv, €pyor avr’ agerias® 
ovs xadkees BAEmovTes ExTnTay yehov* 
6 pis & ere Cov etre peords daxpver, 
as ovde piv divacde kay rpehew eva. 


But of this fable, whose original 
beauty has been quite lost in the ab- 
surd attempt to compress it into a 
tetrastich, there exists a more com- 
plete Latin representation in the very 
rare editions of A’sop, to which G. 
Burges in his Excursus appended to 
the ‘Four Dialogues of Plato,’ pub- 
lished by Valpy, was the first to draw 
the attention of scholars ; and which 
1 am led to transcribe for the extreme 
elegance of the translation, that passes 
under the name of Omnibonus or Pant- 
agathus. 


“ Mus murem per vices urbis miserum 
trahebat; nam populo, ut dicitur, annona 
penuriam induxerat. Id igitur aspiciens 
turba, ut in tali re, jocunditatem animo 
capere. Muri socium trahenti plaudere 
omnes. Ciamor undique et undique ri- 
sus. Sorex interea perfusus lacrymis. 
Quid, inquit, ignavi homines, misero illu- 
diter muri? nonne dedecus vestrum vo- 
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bis oecurrit, alere scilieet ne unum quidem 
soricem potuisse? Cave socii tui mise- 
riis delecteris.” 


Now in what year the scarcity here 
alluded to happened at Athens, it is 
easy to guess, by remembering that 
when the plague ravaged that city, 
the old folks said, as we learn from 
Thucydides, 11. 54. 

"Hée Awpiaxds médepos Kal Aomds Gy’ 
aur@’ éyévero pev ovv Epis Tois avOparors 
py Aowoy ovopdcbau év To ere td Tay 
madaav, GAa Aipdv* evixnoe S€ eri Tod 
mapévros eixétws ody eippodas: but 
as Thucydides himself attributed the - 
pestilence to the crowded state of the 
city by the sudden influx of people 
from the country, and as the necessary 
result of such superabundant popula- 
tion would be a scarcity of food, it is 
fair to infer that the fable was com- 
posed at that very time. 

Thus, then, have I given some rea- 
sons for believing that the fables, which 
pass under the name of Babrias, were 
in reality written by Socrates; who, 
instead of having left no literary me- 
morial of himself, as stated by Ci- 
cero, absolutely inundated Athens 
with his matchless productions; many 
of which are actually in existence, as 
well in Greek as in different transla- 
tions, Latin and Oriental, both prose 
and verse, but of which Cicero knew 
nothing; as they were all published 
anonymously; because in every: one 
of them there was a ridicule of the 
mysteries of the established religion ; 
a ridicule that, however covertly con- 
veyed, was too palpable to escape the 
notice of the priesthood; who, not be- 
ing so easy to mystify as his own dis- 
ciples were, did not fail to persecute 
him to the death, and thus acted up 
to his own satirical precept, promul- 
gated in Plato’s Protagoras, 

+ ee © « kal vopov rovrov 
lap’ éuod rider, roy pare Suvdpevdv y 

Aidous 


Aixns re peréxew, as vécov médews Krei- 
vew. 


Should this paper excite any interest 
amongst your Classical readers, I shall 
be most ready to detail what I believe 
to be the relics of the Muse of So- 
crates, and show not only that he 
wrote 666 Choliambic sopic fables, 
but why he wrote them; and point 
out to Oriental scholars various works, 
from which they may still rescue some 
of the most precious gems of antiquity. 
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In the mean while, I beg to inform 
G.C.L. that to Babrias, who was 
tutor to Tiberius Cesar, we are in- 
debted for the conversion of the Cho- 
liambics of Socrates into Hexameters, 
fragments of which are to be found in 
Suidas; and that the collection of 
fEsop’s fables, which Horace made 
use of, was the Hexameters of Ba- 
brias; where much of the poetry of So- 
crates was lost, because the Thessa- 
lian, for such Babrias was, either did 
not perceive the delicate points of the 
original, or did not deem it necessary 
to preserve them, or if necessary, felt 
himself unequal to the task of do- 
ing justice to the author or himself; 
a circumstance little to be won- 
dered at, as in the fables of Socrates 
not a word existed, that could be 
changed without destroying the beauty 
of the expression. Of this fact the 
reader will be at once aware, by pe- 
rusing two very short, but most per- 
fect fables. 
*TAvds imexdus yahdayas ahd fov Tes 
Zxahné, "Iarpos appdxoy emioTnpov, 
“Oo’ ov8 6 Maiwy oid’, eyoy’, epno’, xo" 
To § ’Aorada€g, 3d ° eEuopevos yf ad- 
Aovs, 
Ilés cavrév dvra ywddv ovk larpevets ; 
Of this fable, so absolute in all its 
numbers, and in which it were a sa- 
crilege to alter a single word, for to 
change is only to mar, Aphthonius, 
strange to say! has in his Progym- 
nasmata, had the folly to dilate it at 
once, and to dilute it, by the follow- 
ing attempt at fine writing. 


‘oO Barpaxos Tis Tév iarpoy KaTHha~ 
fov cero TEXINS, mavra pev eidévar pap- 
axa yas imu xvoipevos, maar de pdvos 
eis byievav dpKevew* kat TapeoTaoa Tots 
Adyors "Ahomné, Td Wevdos, amd Tov 
xXpoparos €deyxov (read édeyyxOev, ri 
onra. (read 87 Tdde) Réyouca, (read Xé- 
yous’ «i;) vdaou per Tous aous ed- 
evdepois, vogov d€ pépers emi TIS dypews 
aipBodov, Nor is it by his verbiage 
alone, and rhetorically balanced sen- 
tences, that the Sophist betrays his 
ignorance of all that constitutes the 
beauty of a Socratic fable—its pithi- 
ness and point ; but he has even in- 
troduced two animals as taking part 
in the dialogue, both of whom Socrates 
knew to be perfectly inadmissible ; 
because in a correct fable only such 
animals ought to converse together 
as are likely to eome together, and 
only such ideas and language be at- 
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tributed to them as they are likely to 
possess and to make use of. Thus, 
for instance, it was little likely for a 
Fox, that lives on dry ground, and 
who shuns wet almost as much asa 
cat does, to overhear a Frog speaking, 
whose usual haunt is a marsh; and 
still less likely was it for a Frog to 
speak, more than any other animal, of 
its skill as a physician, or if it did so, 
that the Fox should think of repress- 
ing the vain-boasting of the pretender, 
by appealing to the colour of its skin ; 
as if the colour were the effect of a 
disorder like the yellow-jaundice. For 
the introduction, however, of the Frog 
and Fox, Aphthonius is, after all, not 
to blame ; as he doubtless fourid them 
in a then existing fable; of which the 
following is a representation in poli- 
tical Iambics, although printed as 
mere prose by De Furia, (fol. 154) 
from the Florentine MSS. 


”Ovros (67) mote Barpdxou ev Ti Aipvn 


Kai trois (wos maow dvaBonoartos, 
[Eye] 

*larpés ete pappdkor ¢ EMTTH BOY 5 

"Adomn€ a dxovoas’ én, Tas ov aXous 

caoeis, weaurov x@ddv [dvra] 1 Oepa- 
TEVOY ; 


where ¢y and évra are manifestly re- 
dundant. 

The Frog is also found in a prose 
representation of the same fable in the 
MS. Bodl. whose existence and value 
were first made known and duly ap- 
preciated by Tyrwhitt; but which on 
the present occasion would have im- 
peded rather than forwarded the dis- 
covery of Truth, had not the Augs- 
burgh MS. and those used by Bonus 
Accursius and Aldus, luckily preserv- 
ed the genuine word SxoAné, in the 
following political Trochaics, hitherto 
considered as mere prose, 


‘O TO m™MAG Kpumrdpevos Ske@rné eis ynv 
eéehBiv | Reyer aot Tois (oors, "larpds 
eipl Pappaxoy | eTUTTHPOY, olds €orw é 
tav beady iatpds | Iaiwy* Kal mas ei- 
mev “Adamné, Gddovs idpevos | cavrdv 
d€ xA@por dvra oiK idow * * * * 

Where, though the last verse is evi- 
dently deficient, it is partly supplied 
by the MS. Bodl. reading ceavrov dé 
xAwpdv dvra ovK iatpevers,—to which 
may be added ov ye. 

Of the superiority of SxaAn€é over 
Barpayos, Heusinger was the first to 
have even the least idea, from knowing 
that worms were considered by the 
ancients (as snails are by the moderns) 
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acure for some disorders, and espe- 
cially consumptions, as we learn from 
Galen de Simplic. xi. 39, p. 149, D. 
and Dioscorid. 11. 72, but who fail- 
ed, however, to perceive that in the 
words éo° ovd 6 Ilaiwy oide, there is a 
parody of the Homeric ot8 daa Kipxn, 
Oi8 doa Mndein xaxa dappaxa dndr7n- 
gayro: a parody the more facetious, 
as at the time when Socrates wrote 
this fable, worms had not been re- 
ceived by the sons of Asculapius into 
their Pharmacopeia ; and justly, there- 
fore, would the Sx@An€ be considered 
dAdfov, a quack, in presuming to in- 
troduce a panacea not recognised by 
the regular practitioner, who thus 
ridiculed the pretender to physic by 
the very name given to the worm, as 
we learn from Hesychius ; Tadayas 
oxorné id Supaxovoiwy 6 jpeis”Evte- 
pov yys: a gloss of no little value, as 
we may from thence infer that the quack 
was a Syracusan, and probably of the 
school of Herophilus of Selymbrium, 
mentioned by Plato as a celebrated 
physician during the time when So- 
crates flourished. Since, then, the 
true reading is plainly SxadAzné, it is 
equally plain that instead of ’AA@mné, 
we must adopt the name of some ani- 
mal that was likely to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Worm, when he was 
thus boasting of his talents; and of 
all such animals, the Mole, ’Aomddaé, 
whose sense of hearing is very acute, 
as we learn from Buffon, was evi- 
dently the most fit to be fixed on to 
take the conceit out of the quack ; for 
both are inhabitants of similar places 
under ground ; and though the Mole 
would be unable to see that the Worm 
was xodds, he might infer as much 
from having touched its body, and 
found that it possessed no legs or 
other means of locomotion. 

Such, then, was the consummate art 
exhibited in the composition of a fable 
consisting of merely five lines; and 
containing a moral, which has been 
adopted by Aischylus in Fragm. Inc. 
"Ad\ov iatpds aitis Edxeow Bpvov, 
and by the other authors, quoted by 
Stanley and Boissonade on Prom. 482, 
to whom may be added Schol. in Od. 
A. 292, 6 rovs dAXovs caoas éavTov 
cca ov divara—a fragment probably 
of Euripides, "AAAovs 6 owoas cavTov 
ov géoa Siva: while it may be not 
amiss to remark, that as the Worm 
was in the Mysteries the symbol of 
Man, and the Mole of the Deity, the 
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reproof of the former by the latter is 
in fact symbolical of the Deity’s re- 
proof of the vain-boasting of Man. 

In the preceding fable not a word 
can be omitted or added without 
spoiling it ; and the same may be said 
with equal justice of the following : 


Tlais tis bd reixous axpidas elye Onpa- 
eis, 

ob Sxopri TwvETuXe, xavrov oinbeis 

haBeiv, xarapepys He, x€ipa kotAdvas* 

6 3€ wai’ amdovv rods ovra, Kévrpa 8 
idivas, 

“Amen, en, tai, pi S€ pou Oryis, oGs 

y" 
adais p 6 Ongas, do” droKddme jy, ivot, 


With these two restitutions of the 
genuine Socratic Scazons I will bring 
to a close this, I hope, neither tiresome 
nor useless article; but not before I 
have produced two fables, first re- 
stored to their Choliambic form in the 
Classical Journal, No. 56, p. 41 and 
45, but with neither of which G.C.L, 
seems to be acquainted, although both 
have been preserved in almost a per- 
fect state by Photius and his tran- 
scriber Suidas. 


The first of the fables alluded to is— 


Tlowévas iSov ror’ écbiovras év oxnvn 

IIpoBarov Avxos mpoon bev eyyis, dor’ 
€lTrely, 

Ei rovr’ émoiouy, eyéver’ av méan kpavyn ; 

To this fable reference is made by 
Plutarch in Sympos. 11. 156, A. and 
by the Schol. on Platon. Pheedr. § 128, 
whom Photius as usual transcribed in 
Kai rd rod AvKov : and to an imitation 
of the same fable is to be traced the 
saying that one may steal a sheep, while 
another is hanged for looking over the 
hedge. 

If, then, Plato in the Phedrus, the 
earliest of his dialogues, thus made an 
allusion to an A®sopic fable, written 
in Choliambics, and if at the time 
when such allusion was made, no 
person but Socrates was even suspect- 
ed of writing such fables (and that he 
was so suspected is plain from the 
passage of the Phzdo quoted already,) 
it is fair to infer that Socrates was the 
Esop of Athens; and as he was ac- 
cused of having assisted Euripides in 
the composition of his tragedies, one 
can easily account for the origin of 
such a suspicion by knowing that a 
verse of Euripides, thus quoted by 
Plutarch in Lacon, Apophthegm. 
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Tdv xeipa mpordépovra xpnv Gedy Ka- 


Aci, 
and more correctly than by Photius, 
Ty xeipa mpoodpéepovta thy Gedy xadeiv, 
is only the moral to the second fable 
alluded to, and which has been trans- 


lated by Avienus into Latin Elegiacs 
from the following Greek Choliambics : 


Bondarns tis fry auakay éx kopns* 

tis 8 eumecovons cis papayya Kowodn, 

dedv Bonbeiv, dpyds ioraf “Hpaxhet 

mpocevxdpevos, by meiota tév Oeav 
mavrov 

HYAAN det rysaiow Tay rpoxav arrov, 

kai viowe Tovs Bois, 6 Oeds cimev eyyis 
oras, 

xavrés tt Spav Ocovs rér’ fj parny edyov : 

a fable to which is due the apoph- 

thegm still in use of bidding a lazy 

man put his shoulders to the wheel. 


« A. Q, 


On THE FRAGMENTS OF THE BaccHz 
or EuRIPIDES. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

WHEN I first presumed to address 
you on the subject of the recently dis- 
covered fragments of the Bacche of 
Euripides, I did so on the credit of 
my being one of the very few persons 
in England likely to feel the least inte- 
rest on such a question; and it was 
therefore with no less surprise than 
delight I found in your last Number 
the letters of two Correspondents, who 
seemed to speak as if they really did 
know something not only of Greek, 
ancient and modern, genuine and spu- 
rious, but who boasted even their abi- 
lity to unmask an unknown author, 
under his assumed name. What, said 
I to myself, are there in these degene- 
rate days two Bentleys in the field 
able to detect a Phalaris, and this too 
by intuition? Alas, Sir, such is not 
our good fortune; for, believe me, 
Bentleys do not appear like butter- 
cups in the spring; and if they did, 
they would not, unless unworthy of 
the name, refuse to give at least one 
reason for. doubting, what neither X. 
nor QuzrEns have it in their power 
to disprove, by internal evidence alone, 
the genuineness of the fragment; but 
which X. boldly asserts are the fabri- 
cation of a modern scholar, because he 
finds “‘ that such a peculiar mode of 
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reasoning pervades G. B.’s papers, as 
to stamp him at once their author.” 

Truly, Sir, X. is a happy man, in 
being able thus to jump to a conclu- 
sion. So because G. B.’s papers carry 
their own stamp with them, he must 
be the fabricator of fragments, which 
E. L. (in your number for Nov. last) 
says “‘ are decidedly genuine ;” and 
QuzreEns, “too Hellenistic to be the 
production of a mere modern scholar.” 
G. B. too must be both a better and 
worse scholar, than he has been 
usually thought, since he can thus 
deceive all but the vastly clever X. 
whose Greek, if it be no better than 
his logic, will gain him little credit 
even with the party whose “clever 
but misdirected scholarship” he so 
hypocritically laments; “for,” says 
he, “‘ the learning expended in fram- 
ing such counterfeits would be more 
usefully employed in illustrating what 
is genuine.” Now, if X.Y., A.@., 
and G. B., are one and the same per- 
son, X. cannot be ignorant that G. B., 
in his editions of the Troades and 
Pheenisse of Euripides, the Supplices, 
Eumenides, and Prometheus of Atschy- 
lus, and Plato’s Four Dialogues, has 
expended some learning in illustrating 
what are supposed to be the genuine 
remains of antiquity; and yet I am 
not aware that X. has ever by word 
or deed countenanced the learning so 
usefully employed. 

But perhaps, Sir, like Hardouin, X. 
will deny the genuineness of every 
supposed classical author. Until, how- 
ever, he is pleased to enlighten the 
world with specimens of his own 
clever and well-directed scholarship, 
and give us some proofs of his intui- 
tive perception, of what is and is not 
genuine, | shall continue to judge in 
such matters by internal evidence 
alone; and as a touch-stone of his 
power, either to detect what is spu- 
rious, or to supply a lacuna, I beg to 
tell him that in almost every Greek 
tragedy and comedy there is ample 
scope for the exhibition of his talents ; 
and if he will attempt either the one 
or the other, I will engage to prove 
instanter, that what he deems spurious 
is genuine; and that the supplement, 
if it be his own, will be faulty, and if 
not, that I will show where he got it. 
This, Sir, is a fair challenge. 


Yours, &c. A. Q. 
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C. Sallustii Crispi de Catiline Conju- 
ratione deque Bello Jugurthino Libri. 
Codd. scriptis simul impressisque 
quadraginta amplius collatis, recensuit 
atque adnotationibus illustravit Hen- 
ricus E. Allen. 

IN our last Number we had the 
pleasing task of reviewing Dr. Bloom- 
field’s Thucydides, and of speaking 
deservedly in high terms of a publica- 
tion, that cannot fail to be of essential 
service to Greek students of every 
class; and we have now to draw the 
reader’s attention to an edition of a 
Roman Historian, who, if not asecond 
Thucydides, is not far removed from 
him—we allude to the interesting au- 
thor of the wars of Catiline and Ju- 
gurtha. 

Of these delightful tales, evidently 
considered by the Romans themselves 
“‘like gems upon the Aethiop’s ear,” 
and therefore preserved as “‘ Elegant 
Extracts” from the more full histories 
of the same author, Mr. Allen has 
given an edition, that we do not believe 
a dozen Englishmen could equal; ex- 
hibiting, as it does, the very rare union 
of the patient research of the scholar, 
combined with the delicate perception 
of the man of taste, and a knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the Latin lan- 
guage, which only requires a wider 
field to be seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. In truth, on merely opening 
the volume, which even on the ground 
of typographical beauty and correct- 
ness puts to shame our ordinary school 
books, we were immediately carried 
back to the brighter days of English 
scholarship, when a Bentley, a Mark- 
land, a Davies, a Walker, and a Pearce 
were labouring zealously and success- 
fully in extending our acquaintance 
with Latin literature, and thus paving 
the way for the more difficult labours 
of a Dawes and Porson, in their at- 
tempts to develope the hidden myste- 
ries of Greek. 

We fear, however, that Mr. Allen 
has fallen on evil days, when the scio- 
lists of the march-of-intellect academies, 
and peripatetic schoolmasters, are doing 
their best to throw discredit on genuine 
learning by stigmatizing with the name 
of Pedants all who, pursuing the old- 
fashioned plan of writing notes in 
Latin, give the best proof of their com- 
petentacquaintance with that language, 
which forms the very subject of their 
criticisms. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1833. 
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But though Mr. Allen may not be 
able to get his book introduced into 
schools, where Sallust is generally 
read, as (if a boy, scarcely able to use 
a pocket Latin dictionary, were fit to 
have an author, who wrote for men 
alone, put into his hands,) we are not 
without hopes that the tutors of Col- 
leges will be disposed to make Sallust 
a text-book; and for such a purpose 
we can heartily recommend Mr. Al- 
len’s edition, as we have done, what 
few Reviewers can say conscientiously, 
that is, read every word of a work whose 
praises we are thus proclaiming ; and 
to convince our readers that this pa- 
negyric is not a mere puff, an imputa- 
tion from which the character of our 
Magazine ought to keep us free, we 
shall give a list of all the passages, 
where we think Mr. Allen “ has run 
before his horse to market.’’ 

Previously, however, to speaking of 
the errors of the edition, we will detail 
succinctly its claims to the attention 
not only of scholars, but of every man 
of education, who wishes to know what 
Sallust really wrote. 

In the first place, this edition con- 
tains the various readings of rwENTY- 
FIVE MSS. preserved in the British 
Museum, only two of which had been 
previously examined, and a fresh col- 
lation of seventeen printed editions, 
especially the three oldest, which had 
been not sufficiently noticed by pre- 
ceding editors. Of course Mr. Allen 
has not deemed it necessary to give 
every variation, for every scholar knows 
that many readings are merely errors 
of transcription ; but he seems to have 
omitted nothing that would enable a 
critic to arrive at the very words of 
Sallust. 

Amongst the MSS. now first col- 
lated, (Harl. 3.) is one which of itself 
would be nearly sufficient to exhibit 
the author in all his pristine purity ; 
and which by corroborating in a man- 
ner scarcely to be credited the deci- 
sions of Gottlieb Cortius, has shown 
what has been also proved in the case 
of Bentley and of Reiske, that the 
most slashing critics are frequently 
the most successful; and that, con- 
cise as Sallust is usually thought to 
be, he was still more concise origi- 
nally ; and, consequently, to read his 
history as he actually wrote it, we 
must tear away some scores of inter- 
polations. In pursuing, however, his 
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favourite idea, Cortius has, like all 
first promulgators of asystem, pushed 
his doctrines a little too far, and 
in some instances even carried Mr. 
Allen along with him; although the 
latter has evidently been anxious to 
keep himself free from the suspicion 
of being ready ducem caecum caecum 
sequi. 

But the most curious fact connected 
with the history of the MSS. of Sal- 
lust is, that they are all derived from 
one archetypus : for it appears that in 
B. J. 44, only three MSS. hitherto 
discovered, supply an evident lacuna 
in the text; and of these one has the 
words only in the margin. In like 
manner two copies alone preserve in 
B. J. 85, a word wanting in all the 
rest ; and even of these, one is a print- 
ed edition; and hence we may fairly 
infer, should our suspicions on this 
head be fully established, that in other 
passages, where a literal error or la. 
cuna can be corrected or supplied, no 
objection can be taken against the 
adoption of the remedy on the ground 
that all the MSS. agree in the com- 
mon reading. On this point, how- 


ever, we cannot at present speak po- 
sitively, as we have never seen, nor 


know where to find, some editions of 
Sallust, published within the last ten 
years on the Continent; a circumstance 
we regret the more, as we are given to 
understand that they contain collations 
of MSS. not previously consulted. 

In the second place, the edition of 
Mr. Allen exhibits, what is quite a ra- 
rity now-a-days in England, a text 
formed by the Editor himself, and not 
a mere reprint of some foreign scho- 
lar’s recension; and in this part of 
his labours, although he has done 
much in presenting us with a far 
purer text than any we are acquainted 
with, he might have done still more 
for his author, had he not felt a re- 
luctance to introduce alterations on 
the authority of solitary documents. 

For instance, in Bell. Catilin. §. 14, 
where the vulgate has, ‘‘ Imperium 
semper ad optimum quemque a minus bono 
transfertur, a MS. Harl. (14) reads 
correctly a minus bonis: because opti- 
mum quemque, to which minus bonis is 
opposed, presents in fact the idea of 
plurality. 

Again, in §. 23, ‘‘ postremo ferocius 
agitare quam solitus erat,’’ the same 
MS. rightly omits quam solitus erat; an 
idea already conveyed in the compa- 
rative Ferocius. ~ 
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Again, in §. 19, ‘‘ quod eum infes- 
tum inimicum Cn. Pompeio cognove- 
rat,”” two MSS. omit inimicum, rightly ; 
whatever Cortius may say to the con- 
trary ; for inimicum is evidently an ex- 
planation. 

In like manner, in §. 30, “ libero 
impunitatem ejus rei,’ one MS. 
Harl. (15) omits ejus rei, correctly ; 
for the impunity could not relate to 
any thing else. 

Thus too, in §. 52, ‘‘ feda atque 
crudelia facinora,’’ one MS. Harl. (12) 
reads feda atque facinirosa. 

Lastly, in §. 61, ‘“‘ neque in fuga 
quisquam civis ingenuus,”’ two Harl. 
MSS. (10 & 23) rightly omit civis ; 
for ingenuus cannot be applied except 
to a freeman. 

The following readings might like- 
wise have been fairly inserted in the 
text of the Bell. Jugurth. 

§. 16. ‘‘Eum Jugurtha, tametsié 
Rome in inimicis habuerat, tamen ad- 
curatissime recepit,”’ in the place of i 
amicis, on the authority of the edition 
of Ascensius. 

§. 49. ‘* Quos antea sub jugum mi- 
serat,” with two MSS. that rightly 
omit victos after antea. 

§. 50. ‘* ex anni infemperie,’’ with 
one MS. Harl. (11) in the place of 
tempore ; and lastly, in 

§. 110, ‘* Id immutatum, quod ceteri 
dolere solent, ego letor,’’ on the au- 
thority of the singularly valuable MS. 
Harl. (3) in the place of the absurd 
imminutum ; for Bocchus had just 
spoken of his change of fortune— 
** multis orantibus aliis ultro egomet 
opem tuli, nullius indigui.” 

On the other hand, the passages 
where Mr. Allen ought, we conceive, 
to have retained the common readings 
in the text, are the following. 

Bell. Catilin. 

§. 8. “‘ Optimus quisque facere quam 
dicere, sua ab aliis benefacta laudari 
quam ipse aliorum narrare malebat ;” 
for the antithesis cannot possibly dis- 
pense with xarrare. 

§. 18. “* Quod ni Catilina matur- 
asset pro curia sociis signum dare, eo 
die post conditam urbem.pessimum 
facinus patratum erat.” Here Mr. 
Allen has omitted sociis, on the autho- 
rity of MS. Harl. 20. But as it was 
necessary to state who the parties 
were, to whom the signal was given, 
and how the signal was made so as to 
defeat Catiline’s object, it is plain that 
Sallust wrote ‘‘ porum curiose suis sig- 
num dare,” 
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Bell. Jugurth. 

§. 14. * Utinam emori fortunis meis 
honestus ‘exitus esset, ne vivere con- 
temtus viderer. Here Mr. Allen reads 
neu contemtus. But the antithesis 
plainly requires, ne contemtus viverem : 
as in the sentence immediately follow- 
ing, “‘ Nunc neque vivere lubet, neque 
mort, licet sine dedecore;” where, 
however, we ought to read, ut libet, 
opposed to sine dedecore. 

In §. 33, where Memmius is plead- 
ing for Jugurtha, he is reported to say, 

«« Si verum aperiat, in fide et clementia 
populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam ; 
sin reticeat, non sociis saluti fore.” 

Here Mr. Allen, on the authority of 
MS. Harl. (1) omits the words si verum, 
and shortly after, sin: and supports 
the omission of the particles by nu- 
merous parallel passages. But still 
we ought to be told what were the 
kind of facts alluded to. Besides, as 
one MS. Harl. (12) reads si summum, 
and others vero, it is plain that Sallust 
wrote “‘ si rerum vere summam aperiat.” 

In §. 54, we meet with the expres- 
sion ‘‘ bellum renovari, quod nisi ex 
illius lubidine geri posset,”’ where Mr. 
Allen considers nisi as written for non 
nisi. But to this omission of the ne- 
gative we conceive every principle of 
reason is opposed; nor could a thou- 
sand passages prove any thing to the 
contrary. 

In §. 64, where Sallust is describing 
the conduct of Metellius to Marius, of 
whom the former was beginning to be 
rather jealous, the more so, as the 
latter was then aspiring to the consul- 
ship, we meet with the words follow- 
ing : 

e Sepius eadem postulanti fertur dix- 
isse ne festinaret abire; satis mature il- 
lum cum filio suo consulatum _petitu- 
rum.” 

Here Mr. Allen, at the suggestion 
of Gruter, omits abire. Perhaps Sal- 
lust wrote ambire. 

In §. 98, where the vulgate has 
**apud aquam Sullam cum equitibus 
noctem agitare jubet,’’ Mr. Allen has 
omitted noctem on the authority of two 
MSS. But noctem agitare means to 
pass the night, as vita agitabatur in 
Bell. Catil. §. 2. The passage quoted 
by Mr. A. from B. J. 59, Equitatum 
—agitare jubet, is not in point. 

But after thus expressing our dis- 
sent from some of Mr. Allen’s opi- 
nions, it were unjust not to produce 
the passages where we think he has 
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done his author good service, and him- 
self no little credit. For instance, in 
Bell. Catilin. 

§. 1. “Ita utrumque per se indigens 
alterum—alterius auxilio eget.” 

Mr. Allen justly prefers the reading 
of MS. Harl. (14) indiyens, alterius, 
and which he aptly compares with 
Cicero Tuscul, 11. 5. “‘ Ita et utraque 
res sine altera debilis.”’ 

§. 3. * Ac me—nihilo minus honoris 
cupido eademque, que czteros, fama at- 
que invidia vexabat.” 

Here Mr. A. would read eademque 
ceteris, a Grecism, of which some in- 
stances from Horace and Lucretius 
are quoted at B. C. xx. ‘‘ vobis eadem 
mihi bona malaque intellexi,’? where 
Cortius has restored a similar con- 
struction ; and with which may be 
compared Soph. Phil. 1377, °A coi re 
kapot Koi” ép@ Tedovper’ ed, as emend- 
ed by Porson. 

§. 18. “De qua, quam verissume po- 
tero dicam.” 

Mr. Allen conjectures brevissime. 
Rightly ; for Sallust would hardly be 
disposed to throw a doubt on his own 
veracity. 


§. 22. The Vulgate has “ aperu- 
isse consilium suum, atque eo dicti- 
tare fecisse.”” Here Cortius was the 
first to object to dictitare, but was at 
aloss to point out the origin of the 
interpolation, until he met with the 
reading dictam rem ; which being writ- 
ten in MSS. thus, dicta rz, has doubt- 
less led, says Mr. A. to dictare. 

So much, however, has been done 
for the Bellum Catilinarium, that every 
editor, except of the Bentley breed, 
who not only could find difficulties, 
but know how to overcome them, must 
be content to do but very little in that 
piece. Not so with the Bellum Ju- 
gurthinum ; for which, as less has been 
done, more of course remains to do. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that to Mr. Allen 
has been leftthe restitution of three dif- 
ficult passages, for we have scarcely 
room to quote more, where other cri- 
tics have been either totally or par- 
tially in the dark. 

In § 53, the Vulgate has—* Ro- 
mani, quamquam itinere atque opere 
castrorum et prelio fessi lassique erant, 
tamen—obviam procedunt.”’ But such 
a tautology, it is plain, Sallust never 
wrote; nor could he have written 
what is given in some MSS. fessi le- 
tique ; from which Mr, A, has, how- 
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ever, happily elicited fesst erant, leti 
tamen. 

Again, jn §. 6. we meet with a pas- 
sage, which, because it is easy enough 
to construe, no critic has stumbled at, 
and yet it only requires the attention 
to be directed to it, to see at once the 
absurdity of the Vulgate— 

“ Preterea opportunitas suzque et libe- 
rorum etatis, que etiam mediocris viros 
spe pred@ transyorsos agit.” 


Here Mr. A. proposes to read se@pe 
tranvorsos, — an emendation plainly 
confirmed by a Burney MS. that gives 
sepe prede; and from which it may 
be collected that Sallust wrote sepe per 
feda, similar to Horace’s ‘Gens hu- 
mana ruit per vetitum et nefas:’’ at 
least by such a reading alone can we 
account for the introduction of prede. 
In like manner Mr. Allen has, we 
think, led the way to the true reading 
in §. 47, where the Vulgate has 

« Hue consul, simul tentandi gratia, et 
si paterentur opportunitatis loci, presi- 
dium imposuit.” 

Mr. A. has, however, edited 

*¢ Huc consul, simul, si paterentur, ten- 
tandi et opportunitatis loci gratia, presi- 
dium imposuit.” 

But gratia opportunitatis we con- 
ceive to be not very good Latin. There 
is indeed an expression not very un- 
like, in §. 94, ponderis gratia: but 
even that passage is not free from sus- 
picion ; at all events it can hardly de- 
fend opportunitatis gratia: for the op- 
portunity itself was the impelling mo- 
tive. There is consequently a lacuna 
here; which may be supplied by read- 
ing, “‘ Huc consul, simul tentandi, si 
paterentur, gratia, et opportunitate 
loci allectus,’’—where allectus might 
easily have dropped out from the si- 
milarity of the preceding letters ate 
loci. 

Nor is this the only place, where a 
lacuna can be discovered in Sallust, as 
might be shown at length. Two in- 
stances, however, shall suffice for the 
present, and both taken from the speech 
of Cesar in Bell. Catilin. §. 51. 

In the former passage, the Vulgate 
has, 


“De timore supervacaneum est, disse- 
rere, quum presertim diligentia claris- 
simi viri, consulis, tanta presidia sint in 
armis.” 


Here Putschius was the first to 
read froma MSS. presenti, a reading 
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found also in MS. by Cortius and Mr. 
Allen ; who has well defended the use 
of presens, in the sense of ready, 
prompt, or presiding, but did not see 
that Sallust wrote ‘‘quum presentis det 
intelligentia et clarissimi viri consiliis, 
tanta presidia sint in armis,””—a sneer 
on the part of Cesar, that could not 
escape the penetration of Cato; who 
therefore blunts the edge of it by re- 
marking that the Romans were accus- 
tomed, instead of exerting themselves, 
to be diis immortalibus confisi, qui hanc 
republicam—servavere. 

With regard to the expression pre- 
sentis Dei, it may be compared with 
Horace’s ‘“‘ presens divus habebitur 
Augustus,” while the viri consiliis, as 
opposed to dei intelligentia, may be 
compared with a passage in Bell. Jug. 
90. ‘‘ Consul—diis, credo, fretus, nam 
contra tantas difficultates consilio satis 
providere non poterat.”” Besides, one 
may doubt whether consulis would be 
used after clarissimi viri. 

The second instance of a lacuna, 
and the one with which we must close 
this article, is in the passage follow- 
ing: 

“ At alie leges item condemnatis non 
animam eripi sed in exsilium permitti 
jubent.” 


Here Mr. A. reads with Cortius 
mitti, asserting that permitti owes its 
origin to the words of Cesar, towards 
the end of his speech—‘ quibus legi- 
bus exsilium damnatis permissum.”’ 
But still we want a word to be op- 
posed to animam. Read, therefore, 
c’rp’r’ (i. e. corpora,) mitti.” On 
this constant opposition of anima and 
corpus, it is sufficient to refer to B. J. 
2. “compositum ex anima et cor- 
pore. 

We cannot bid adieu to Mr. Allen, 
without thanking him most heartily 
for his edition of Sallust, nor without 
taking shame to ourselves for permit- 
ting so many months to elapse be- 
tween the receipt of his volume and 
our notice of it; in which, however, 
we have done our best to make amends 
for previous neglect, by the length of 
our present article. 

With regard to his other work, an- 
nounced at the end of his Sallust, 
*‘Doctrina Copularum Lingue La- 
tine,’’ we regret to say we have never 
seen a copy of it; for, judging from 
the present work, we doubt not it 
contains very valuable matter. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ 


A Biographical History of the Wesley 
Family, more particularly its earlier 
Branches. By John Dove. 12mo. 
pp. 308. 

THE Wesleys were remarkable for 
other circumstances besides their re- 
lationship to ‘‘ the venerable founder 
of Arminian Methodism ;”’ they were 
a family whose natural talents and 
literary accomplishments were alike 
extraordinary. They shone not only 
as zealous divines and theological 
writers; but, besides the two Samuels, 
father and son, whose poetical works 
attained considerable celebrity, ‘‘ al- 
most all’ the children of the former 
“* were poets, and all characterised by a 
vein of satire.”’ (p. 148.) They were 
only imperfectly known from the va- 
rious biographies of John Wesley ; 
until, in the year 1822, the late Dr. 
Adam Clarke published ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Wesley Family,” in a large octavo 
volume; from which the present is 
condensed, with additions. The par- 
ties commemorated are, Bartholomew 
Wesley, Minister of Charmouth, Dor- 
setshire (great-grandfather of the cele- 
brated John) ; John Wesley, Vicar of 
Whitchurch, in the same county, his 
grandfather; Dr. Samuel Annesley, 
his maternal grandfather; Samuel 
Annesley, jun. and four of his sisters; 
Matthew Wesley, a rich physician, 
uncle to the celebrated John; Samuel 
Wesley, Rector of Epworth in Lin- 
colnshire, his father; Samuel Wesley, 
jun.; and his sisters,—Emilia, Mrs. 
Harper; Mary, Mrs. Whitelamb ; 
Anne, Mrs. Lambert ; Susanna, Mrs. 
Ellison; Mehetabel, Mrs. Wright; 
Martha, Mrs. Hall; and Kezzia, who 
was a spinster, and in that particular 
more fortunate than her sisters, who 
generally married unhappily, either to 
men of vicious characters or unculti- 
vated minds, unsuitable to these well- 
educated women. The brothers John 
and Charles, being sufficiently com- 
memorated in numerous other works, 
are not enlarged upon. 

The great-grandfather and the grand- 
father of John Wesley were both Non- 
conformist ministers, ejected from 
their benefices by the Act of Unifor- 
mity. His father, when in the course 
of education for the ministry among 


the dissenters, left them, walked on 
foot to Oxford, and, adopting high- 
church principles, became Rector of 
Epworth. He took a wife, however, 
from the daughters of Dr. Samuel 
Annesley, a very apostle among the 
Non-conformists of the metropolis. 

In these ancestral circumstances, as 
it appears to us, may be palpably 
traced the incentives of John Wesley’s 
career. He was the son of a country 
clergyman of moderate preferment, 
and burthened with a very numerous 
family. His father, notwithstanding 
his adhesion to high church and state 
principles, had struggled through life 
with difficulty; his grandfather An- 
nesley, on the contrary, though he had 
relinquished all his professional pre- 
ferments, had yet subsequently pros- 
pered both in reputation and fortune. 
John had small expectations and great 
ambition; schism, as we have seen, 
was familiar in his family ; thus urged 
and tempted to an independent course, 
he boldly struck into the new path, 
and, supported by his talents and phy- 
sical vigour during a long life, at- 
chieved the formation of that religious 
sect, which is now grown to so numer- 
ous and powerful a body. 

The most interesting incident con- 
nected with Bartholemew Wesley, the 
first of the family on record, is that 
he was Minister at Charmouth at the 
time when King Charles the Second, 
in his flight from Worcester, passed 
through that village: a circumstance 
thus noticed by Anthony Wood, in his 
Athene Oxonienses,* when speaking 
of the Rector of Epworth : 

«« The said Samuel Wesley is grandson 
to —— Wesley, the fanatical minister 
sometime of Charmouth, in Dorsetshire. 
In 1651, King Charles II. and Lord 
Wilmot had like to have been by him 
betrayed when they continued incognito 
in that county.” 


Now, the warmth of some expres- 
sions in this passage has irritated our 
author, and drawn him from his wont- 
ed impartiality ; even so far as to con- 
demn the invaluable literary annals of 





* The misprint Oxoniensis occurring 
three times (pp. 17, 18, 208), has the 
appearance of ignorance. 
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the laborious Wood, and to adopt the 
sweeping censure passed on them by 
Bishop Burnet. It has, moreover, 
somewhat blinded Mr. Dove’s usual 
discrimination; for he has thus quoted, 
but only in a note, the account of the 
same incident, as related by the King 
to Pepys : 

«“ When the smith had fastened the 
shoes, he went presently to consult West- 
by [the similarity of this name with Wes- 
ley appears to have misled Wood], a 
rigid foolish Presbyterian minister of 
Charmouth, who was then in a long- 
winded prayer; and before he had done, 
the King was gone on to Bridport.” 

Now, surely honest Anthony is re- 
markably supported by this passage ; 
even, it might be severely said, in the 
epithets applied to the minister of 
Charmouth. But, be it remembered, 
that Wood could not have been ‘‘ mis- 
led” by Pepys’s account, which he 
never saw, as it was not published 
until the other day; and as for the 
‘similarity of name,”’ that of ‘‘ West- 
by” is clearly a mistake only of the 
modern editor of Pepys, as, on Mr. 
Dove’s own showing, there is no doubt 
whatever that Bartholomew Wesley 
was the Minister of Charmouth at this 
period, and the individual who occurs 
in the story,—‘ an intruder,” as we 
find him described in the list of In- 
cumbents in the History of Dorset- 
shire. We may add also, from the 
same authority, as a balance to Mr. 
Dove’s lamentations on Wesley’s eject- 
ment from the living, that he had dis- 
placed, in 1640, an aged clergyman 
who had been Rector ever since the 
year 1599, and whose widow had 
shortly after to petition the authorities 
for relief, being left with five children 
extremely poor. 

We proceed to the memoir of Dr. 
Annesley ; of whom it is stated in the 
text (p. 32), that ‘his father and the 
then Earl of Anglesea [1620, but he 
was not made Earl until 1661], were 
brothers’ children ;”” but in the note, 
that ‘‘ he was brother’s son to the first 
Earl of Anglesea, who was made Lord 
Privy Seal in the reign of Charles 
ll.;”—his father, however, is no 
further noticed either by name or de- 
scription. Now, itis remarkable that 
Mr. Campbell, in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, did not allow of this lordly 
consanguinity. He followed Wood’s 
statement, that Dr. Annesley ‘‘ was 
the son of John Aneley, of Hareby, in 
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Warwickshire, where his family were 
possessed of a pretty good estate ;”’+ 
and Wood followed the matriculation 
book at Oxford, where he was entered 
as ‘‘ Samuel Aneley, son of John 
Aneley.” Calamy (abridgment of 
Baxter’s Life, iii. 65,) states, that 
Annesley lost his father at four years 
of age, and was educated by his mo- 
ther. The same author alludes to the 
consanguinity (ibid. p. 73) ; asserting 
that ‘‘ the Earl of Anglesey, who was 
his near relation, took some pains to 
persuade him to conform.” The idea 
was evidently entertained and che- 
rished by the family, and probably by 
the Doctor himself. John Dunton, 
the celebrated bookseller, who married 
another of Dr. Annesley’s daughters, 
speaks of meeting at Dublin, in 1698, 
“‘ Captain Annesley, son to the late 
Earl of Anglesey, to whom I had the 
honour to be related by my first wife.” 
(Life and Errors, edit. 1818, p. 570.) 
He also states, that the Countess of 
Anglesey desired on her death-bed to 
be buried, as she expressed it, ‘‘ upon 
the coffin of that good man, Dr. An- 
nesley.” (ibid. p. 280.) Whether her 
Ladyship expressed this wish, how- 
ever, or not, it was not complied with, 
as appears from a stone in Walton 
church, Surrey, inscribed,—‘‘ Here 
lyeth Elizabeth Countess of Anglesey, 
who died April the 12th, 1662.”” The 
name of Dr. Annesley’s father having 
been John, he could not have been an 
uncle of the Earl of Anglesey ; as the 
Earl had only one uncle, whose name 
was Robert. Still, as there was pro- 
bably some foundation, though more 
remote, for the supposed relationship 
which both families are stated to have 
in some degree acknowledged, it is 
possible that Dr. Annesley descended 
from the Earl’s great-grandfather, 
who had a numerous male issue, 
though neither the names of John or 
Samuel occur among them. (See Arch- 
dall’s Peerage of Ireland, by Lodge, 
1789, vol. iv. p. 108.) The most ridi- 
culous part of this genealogical claim 
of the Annesleys and Wesleys remains 
to be told, in the absurd pretensions 
of the daughter and son-in-law of 
Samuel Wesley : 

“She married an apothecary named 
Farle, in Barnstaple, whose chief motive 
in this union appears to have been the 
expectation of succeeding to the title of 








+ Athen Oxon, ii. col. 966. 
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Earl of Anglesey, which he imagined to 
be nearly extinct, and only recoverable 
through his wife!” P. 218. 

Leaving the history of Dr. Annes- 
ley’s ancestors, we will now notice 
that of his descendants : 

«“ The Annesley family, like that of 
the Wesleys, was both numerous and 
highly intellectual. Dr. Annesley had 
not less than txwenty-five children. hen 
Dr. Manton, baptizing one of them, was 
asked what number of children Dr. An- 
nesley had, answered, “ I believe it is 
two dozen, or a quarter of a hundred! The 
reckoning by dozens was a singular cir- 
cumstance; an honour which is conferred 
on few. But of this interesting family 
there now appears to be no record, ex- 
cept of Samuel, Elizabeth, Judith, Anne, 
and Susanna.” P. 43. 


A little research would have given 
Mr. Dove the names at least of one 
or two more of Dr. Annesley’s chil- 
dren. One other daughter, Sarah, is 
mentioned with Judith in the letter of 
Mrs. Dunton quoted by himself in p. 
52. Ason, Benjamin, was his father’s 
executor. In his will, which is very 
short, and printed by Kippis, Dr. An- 
nesley says no more than this of his 
children: ‘ I give to each of my chil- 
dren one shilling, and all the rest to 
be equally divided between my son 
Benjamin Annesley, my daughter Ju- 
dith Annesley, and my daughter Anne 
Annesley, whom I make my execu- 
tors.” This was dated March 29, 
1693. 

At Dunton’s same interview at Dub- 
lin, in 1698, with the son of the Earl 
of Anglesey before mentioned, he met 
Lieut. Downing, with whom he had 
been in New England, and told him 
“* of my brother Annesley’s death ; at 
which he was highly concerned.” 
This ‘‘ brother Annesley’? was pro- 
bably another than Benjamin. 

Elsewhere Dunton speaks of his 
sister T-: d; saying, that ‘“‘ when 
Iris (his wife, Elizabeth Annesley) 
died, I put her and her sisters into 
close mourning.” (Life and Errors, 
p- 86.) 

In p. 32, Mr. Dove states that the 
late Francis Annesley, Esq. LL.D. 
M.P. for Reading, was a descendant 
of Dr. Annesley.* 
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But, if the Annesleys had their 
titled relations, the Wesleys had at 
least namesakes of similar dignity : 

“ Dr. Clarke mentions that a gentle- 
man of the name of Wesley, of Dangan, 
in the county of Meath, in Ireland, of 
considerable property, wrote to the Rec- 
tor of Epworth, that if he had a son 
called Charles he would adopt him as his 
heir; and at the expense of this gentle- 
man Charles was actually supported at 
Westminster School; and when after- 
wards he wished to take him over to 
Ireland, Charles thankfully declined, fear- 
ing lest worldly prosperity should corrupt 
him. The person whom Mr. Wesley, of 
Dangan, made his heir, and who took the 
name of Wesley, was Richard Colley, of 
Dublin, afterwards created the first Earl 
of Mornington, and was grandfather to 
the present Marquis Wellesley and Duke 
of Wellington. Wellesley is therefore a 
corruption, and an awkward one, made by 
the present Marquis, of the simple and 
more elegant name of Wesley.” P. 265. 

Such strange caprices are sometimes 
conceived by rich old bachelors, that 
this story cannot be absolutely denied ; 
but it is certainly too improbable to 
be received without adequate proof. 
With regard to the adoption of the 
name of Wellesley, as it is merely a 
matter of taste we will not dispute 
our author’s opinion, though we dis- 
sent from it; but he is incorrect in 
saying that the change was made by 
the present Marquis Wellesley, and 
also in calling his grandfather Earl of 
Mornington, as he was only a Baron, 
and the Earldom was conferred on his 
son, the Marquis’s father. We are 
unable to say when the orthography 
of Wellesley was adopted ; but it was 
evidently so early as 1760, when Gar- 
ret Lord Mornington was created 
Earl of Mornington and Viscount 
Wellesley. The name of Wesley was 
first taken by Richard Colley, Esq. in 
1728 ; he was not raised to the peer- 
age until 1746. 

The most interesting part of this 
little work is the literary history of 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley, the Rector 
of Epworth, who 

“* Had the honour of dedicating, by 
permission, different works to three Bri- 
tish Queens in succession; his History 
of the Life of Christ, to Queen Mary ; 





* Dr, Francis Annesley was also Master of Downing college, Cambridge, and one 
of the hereditary Cottonian Trustees of the British Museum; being the heir-at-law 
of Sir George Downing, the founder of the former, and also one of the representatives 
of Sir Robert Cotton. He died April 17, 1812, and has a memoir in our vol, LXxxu. 


i. 491. 
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his History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, to Queen Anne; and his Disser- 
tations on the book of Job, to Queen 
Caroline.” P. 128. 

« It is a curious fact, that Mr. Wesley, 
wishing to have a true representation of 
the.war horse described by Job, and hear- 
ing that Lord Oxford had one, wrote to 
his Lordship for permission to have his 
likeness taken for the work. ‘I would 
(he says), if it were possible, procure a 
draft of the finest Arab horse in the 
world; and, having had an account from 
several that your Lordship’s bloody Arab 
answers that character, I have an ambition 
to have him drawn by the best artist we 
can find, and place him as the greatest 
ornament of my work.’” 

Mr. Dove says there is little doubt 
that this request was granted, and 
that we may safely conclude that the 
horse represented at p. 338 of the 
Dissertations on Job, is the Earl of 
Oxford’s bloody Arab! We are sorry, 
however, to find it added, that ‘‘ the 
portrait is neither well drawn nor 
well engraved,” notwithstanding the 
worthy commentator employed ‘‘ the 
best artist he couldfind.”’ It is there- 
fore evident that Cole did not rival the 
modern Scott as an animal engraver. 

The following extract, in which this 
excellent artist is again alluded to, is 
altogether curious from its disclosure 
of the old-fashioned contrivances by 
which the mechanical manufacture of 
these Job-ations was effected. It is 
from a letter now first published, ad- 
dressed to General James Oglethorpe, 
in the 71st and last year of the patient 
commentator’s life : 

« Notwithstanding my own and my 
son’s Violent illness, which held me half 
a year, and him above twelve months, I 
have made a shift to get more than three 
parts in four of my Dissertations on Job 
printed off, and both the printing, paper, 
and maps hitherto paid for. My son 
John [the celebrated John], at Oxford, 
now his elder brother is gone to Tiverton, 
takes care of the remainder of the im- 
pression in London; and I have an inge- 
nious artist here with me in my house at 
Epworth, who is graving and working off 
the remaining maps and figures for me; 
so that I hope, if the printer does not 
hinder me, I shall have the whole ready 
by next spring; and, by God’s leave, be 
in London myself to deliver the books 

erfect. I print five hundred copies, as 
in my proposals; whereof I have about 
three hundred already subscribed for, 
and among my subscribers fifteen or six- 
teen English Bishops, with some of Ire- 
land.” P. 127. 
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Acting on the maxim, “‘ rather wear 
out, than rust out,’’ the Rector of 
Epworth is supposed to have hastened 
his death by his labours on this work. 
However, about six months after his 
decease, his son John had a copy pre- 
pared to present to Queen Caroline, 
which was accomplished on Sunday, 
Oct. 12, 1735. 

“ He told the late Dr. Adam Clarke, 
that when he was introduced into the 
royal presence, the Queen was romping 
with her Maids of Honour. But she 
suspended her play, heard and received 
him graciously, took the book from his 
hand, which he presented her kneeling 
on one knee, looked at the outside, said 
‘it is very prettily bound,’ and then laid it 
down in the window without opening a 
leaf! He rose up, bowed, walked back- 
ward, and withdrew. The Queen bowed, 
smiled, and spoke several kind words, 
and immediately resumed her sport.” 


It was certainly extraordinary that 
her Majesty should have been con- 
tented with admiring the pretty bind- 
ing of a Dissertation on Job; but it is 
to be considered that, being then in 
high spirits, she was not immediately 
in want of ghostly comfort ; though, 
had she but known what a brave 
** bloody Arab” was to be seen within 
those pretty covers, we think she 
would have been induced to try the 
mettle of ‘‘ the. finest horse in the 
world.” 

It has been a question whether or 
no Wesley was placed by Pope in his 
Dunciad: and Mr. Dove’s statements 
on the point are very contradictory. 
He first says, 

“ Tt is a fact that in no edition pub- 
lished by Mr. Pope did these names 
(Wesley, Watts, and Brome) ever ap- 
pear. In one surreptitious edition they 
were printed thus, W—l—y, W—s; but 
in the genuine editions of that work the 
line stood thus, as it does at present— 


“ Well purged; and worthy Withers, 
Quarles, and Blome.” 


Mr. Dove then proceeds to state, that 


“ Dr. Watts made a serious but gentle 
remonstrance to the introduction of his 
name. This remonstrance had its effect; 
and Dr, Watts was no longer to sit in the 
seatof the Dunces. The removal of Mr. 
Wesley’s name was probably owing to 
the interposition of his son Samuel, with 
whom Mr. Pope corresponded.” 


So, according to this, Pope retracted 
what he had never advanced. 
Samuel Wesley, jun. was a far bet- 
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ter poet than his father. The pro- 
ductions of his muse certainly pos- 
sessed occasional passages of very 
sprightly wit, and epigrammatic vi- 
gour. Of this the following is a spe- 
cimen : 
ON FORMS OF PRAYER. 

Form stints the spirit, Watts has said, 

And therefore oft is wrong ; 
At best a crutch the weak to aid, 

A cumbrance to the strong. 
Old David, both in prayer and praise, 

A form for crutches brings ; 
But Watts has dignified his lays, 

And furnished him with wings. 
E’en Watts a form for praise can choose, 

For prayer who throws it by; 
Crutches to walk he can refuse, 

But uses them to fly. 


Upon the whole, this is an instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining little work. 
The moderation with which the author 
expresses his religious and political 
sentiments, is much to be commended. 
The following observations ought to 
be quoted in all the publications which 
are intended for the use of those who 
exclusively assume the title of ‘‘ the 
religious world.” 


“ Martha Wesley complains in a letter 
which she wrote to her brother John, in 
1730, that her uncle Matthew was not 
‘ decidedly pious, though strictly moral. 
This letter is not to Martha’s credit, 
after the kindness and indulgence which 
she acknowledges he had manifested to 
her. Besides, it was written at a time 
when her brothers John and Charles 
considered that she was far from being 
enlightened. | This disposition to pro- 
nounce on the spiritual state of indivi- 
duals is not uncommon in the present day. 
Nothing, however, is more uncharitable.” 


Nor do we less cordially subscribe 
to the following observations : 

‘© We have now detailed the death of 
three ministers of the gospel ; two of them 
non-conformists, the other a high church- 
man. As we see them approach the 
confines of eternity, the scene becomes 
interesting. Dropping all party dis- 
tinctions, we view them becoming ‘one 
in Christ Jesus.’ Animated with the 
same spirit, they look up to God as their 
common Father, through the same Media- 
tor: they praise him for the same mer- 
cies, and look forward,.with equal con- 
fidence, to his kingdom and glory. They 
gave satisfactory evidence, that they were 
united to Christ, belonged to the same 
family, and were heirs of the same heavenly 
inheritance, notwithstanding the exter- 
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nal difference in their mode of worship. 
These considerations should teach us te 
be careful not to exalt the outward dis- 
tinctions of party into the rank of funda- 
mental truths. So long as we lay the 
same foundation, we ought to cultivate 
fellowship with each other as brethren, 
although the different manner in which 
we place the materials may give a varied 
appearance te the building.” P. 152. 


ap 
An Historical and Descriptive Account 


of the Coast of Sussex. By J. D. 
Parry, M.A. 


THIS is a guide-book to the water- 
ing places of Sussex, formed on a 
more magnificent scale than ordinary, 
in a well proportioned octavo volume ; 
and enriched from the topographical 
collections of Sir William Burrell, de- 
posited in the British Museum, as 
well as by a series of newspaper ex- 
tracts. The latter form a very curious 
and amusing chronicle of Brighton, 
that rapid creation of pleasure and 
fashion, as well as preserve interesting 
notices of other places and matters; 
though many of them should have 
been arranged under their appropriate 
heads, and others might have been ad- 
vantageously omitted altogether. 

As an antiquary, Mr. Parry does 
not improve ; indeed, he owns (p. 11) 
his inexperience and disinclination to- 
wards ancient records. What is more 
unfortunate, he attempts to conceal 
his ignorance by awkward attempts at 
sarcasm and ridicule, when speaking 
of Stukeley, and other authors of esta- 
blished reputation. Why then will 
he pursue a branch of authorship for 
which he entertains such repugnance 
and contempt? and for which, we 
must add, he exhibits such entire in- 
capacity. Mr. Parry is not contented 
with misprinting all the Latin charters 
and records which he has to do with, 
but he must mistranslate them also; 
and we have in his present volume 
some blunders of this description, 
which are even more ludicrous and 
absurd than those we noticed in his 
History of Woburn. In his version 
of the Nonarum Inquisitio for Bright- 
elmestone, the principal article of tax- 
ation is “‘ garbel”! but this is only 
one of four passages of equal beauty, 
derived from the four first lines of the 
original. 


“ Hee indentura testatur q’d capta fuit 
inq’sic’o coram Henr’ Husse et socijs suis 
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collectorib's et assessor’ ix® garb’ veller’ et 
agn’ ac xv d’no regi concess’ in com’ 
Sussex’ assig’t’? apud Lewes die d’nica in 
medio xl¢ anno regni regis Edwardi t’cij 
a c’questu xvo sup’ vero valore ix’ gar- 
bar’, &c.” 

The translation which, with the as- 
sistance of Facciolatus (as we learn 
from a note), Mr. Parry has succeeded 
in hammering out of these lines, is as 
follows : 
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«« This indenture testifies that an inqui- 
sition was taken before Henry Husse and 
his fellows, collectors and assessors of the 
ixth of garbel (!) fleeces and lambs, and 
of the xvth granted to our lord the king, 
in the county of Sussex, assigned at 
Lewes ona fhenter in the middle of the 
40th year (!!) of the reign of King Edward 
the Third, from the nonal inquest (!!!), 
and the quindecimal (!!!!) concerning the 
true value of the ninth of garbel, (!!!!!) 
&e, &c.” 


Garbel, garbel? why the whole con- 
cern is garbled! It should be added 
that, in order to support this learned 
paraphrase, the author has altered xl* 
‘(Quadragesime, or Lent,) to “ xlo”; 
and the contracted form of conquestu 
to “9 questu”; as well as after- 
wards &’ (etiam) to “‘q.” and t’ris to 
“‘triis,”’ besides placing his apostro- 
phes, or marks of contraction, incor- 
rectly throughout. Here is another 
short specimen, from the valuation of 
the rectory of Brighton in 1535. 


“ Firma rectorie ibidem cum om’ibus 
proficuis et com’odit’ et dit Ric’o Nicolle 
p’ termino annorum, et red’ inde per annu’ 
xvili,” 

Translation : 


* Farm of the rectory there, with all 
first-fruits [the Latin means simply pro- 
fits] and advantages, and various things, 
{an interpolation], let to Richard Nicolle 
or a term of years, and the rent thence 
by the year 16/.” 


These will probably be enough ; we 
must, however, notice Mr. Parry’s 
new interpretation for ‘‘ T. R. apud 
Reading ;” which is, ‘‘ The King 
holding his court! (tenente rege)”’ (p. 
49). In the same extract the four 
words, ‘‘ cum capitibus, et pavones,”’ 
of which the translation is given, are 
carelessly omitted in the Latin extract. 
There are two omissions in the extract 
from Domesday Book. 

These remarks have been amply me- 
‘sited by the haste and carelessness of 
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the author. Otherwise the work de- 
serves praise for the fullness and va- 
riety of its contents, for which we are 
doubtless indebted to the collections of 
Sir William Burrell, and probably 
some other persons who have spent 
more than “‘ six months” upon the pur- 
suit. It was a laudable promptitude 
which suggested the procurement of 
Col. Gunter’s hitherto unpublished 
‘* Storie” of ‘‘ the last act” of King 
Charles the Second’s escape; the re- 
cent reading of which, before the 
Royal Society of Literature, was no- 
ticed in our numbers for Nov. and 
Dec. pp. 426, 520. It is, however, 
introduced by some very foolish re- 
marks: amongst which the author 
thinks it necessary to caution us that 
he should “ not be identified” with 
the loyal sentiments which the docu- 
ment contains; yet he adds, ‘‘ we 
fearlessly hasten to acknowledge, even 
in this age, that we entertain a respect 
for the motives and principles of many 
of the Royalists. . .. Really believing in 
the divine right and sacredness of per- 
son in the existing monarch, they were 
willing to risk their whole substance 
and their life in defending it. Grant- 
ing it might be a delusion, was it not a 
happy one?” &c. In commenting on 
this observation we would say that 
we care little about analysing and dis- 
secting the principle of loyalty, pro- 
vided its effects were productive of 
instances of exalted virtue. The fruit 
is the test of the goodness of the tree. 
We should regret if the good old 
scriptural principle of fearing God and 
honouring the King, were losing ground 
in the hearts of our countrymen, weak- 
ened by any of those democratic no- 
tions which have been so often direct- 
ed againstourconstitutional monarchy. 
Now, we fearlessly assert that the right 
of the King is Divine, in the sense that 
he rules by the appointment of Provi- 
dence—that his person is sacred on 
the same ground can there be a doubt? 
When Kings in a limited and constitu- 
tional monarchy become tyrants, they 
unking themselves ; but extreme cases 
must be supposed before the lawful- 
ness of extreme remedies can be al- 
lowed. ‘The same divine right there- 
fore by which the father of a family 
holds his authority, the same loyalty 
which the children of that family pay 
to him as a duty, prompted by natural 
dictates and enforced by divine com- 
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mand, may be claimed for the kingly 
office. 

In p. 99, Mr. Parry says that Dr. 
Relhan’s pamphlet on Brighton “ has 
lately been republished, with some 
clever notes, principally topographical, 
by a Mr. Michell, a medical gentleman 
of Brighton;”’ but the truth is that 
Mr. Michell is a solicitor, and a son 
of the late Vicar of Brighton, which 
it would have been easy for Mr. Parry 
to have ascertained, and thus have 
avoided a very disrespectful mode of 
mentioning a gentleman whose con- 
nection with the town demanded a 
different mode of expression. 


In p. 169, Mr. Parry deprecates the 
idea of establishing a scientific insti- 
tution in Brighton: but we do not 
think his effort to be witty on the phi- 
losophers is more happy than when 
he ridicules the antiquaries. 

«“ Let the visitors of Brighton,” he 
says, “confine their Gee-ology to the 
horses of the place, to induce them to 
take an airing; instead of burrowing in 
the earth after ‘dips’ of ‘strata,’ let 
them take dips themselves in the sea, 
which, in blooming effect, may be Strata 
Florida.” 

We are perfectly willing to coincide 
in the principle of Dulce est desipere 
in loco ; but when our author writes 
of the “ visitors’’ of the town, he ap- 
pears to forget the large resident po- 
pulation, notwithstanding the legisla- 
ture has recently taught him better by 
erecting Brighton into a parliamentary 
borough. We would therefore sin- 
cerely recommend to the townsmen 
the softening pursuits of literature and 
science, to temper the asperities of 
political discussion ; and even should 
they set an example of studies a de- 
gree more profound than those patro- 
nised by the visitors at the circulating 
libraries, it will not afflict us with any 
regret. 


In p. 282, speaking of Winchelsea, 
Mr. Parry says : 


“ We do not know whether the manu- 
factory still exists, which is alluded to in 
the following extract: ‘4 Geo. III. cap. 
37, an Act for better establishing a ma- 
nufactory of cambrics and silks, or goods 
of that kind usually known under those 
denominations, now carrying on at Win- 
chelsea.” 


And again, p. 234, speaking of 
Camber Castle, 


“ The vaults in the interior are said to 
be very perfect.” 
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Now, it would have been very easy 
for the author to have satisfied him- 
self on both these points. Had he 
taken the trouble to have asked any 
one of the inhabitants of Winchelsea, 
he could have learned that the cam- 
bric manufactory did not succeed ; that 
it was afterwards changed into a crape 
manufactory; which in its turn was 
removed to Norwich. He would also 
have found that there still are vaults 
under Camber Castle. 

In p. 332, he calls the parishes of 
St. Peter and St. Mary Westout, 
otherwise St. Ann, Lewes, ‘‘ St. Peter’s, 
Mary’s and Anne’s Westout,”’ and says 
that the church is the only remaining 
one of the three parishes ; when, by 
taking the trouble to look into Mr. 
Horsfield’s History of Lewes, he 
would have discovered that there were 
only two parishes, St. Peter and St. 
Mary Westout, which were after- 
wards united under the name of St. 
Anne. 

We have ever conceived the claims 
of Pevensey Castle (see page 255) as 
the site of Anderida, to be very strong. 
That a great portion of its exterior 
walls are Roman, we have little doubt. 
Years have elapsed since we person- 
ally surveyed it; we recollect, how- 
ever, that it has, like Burgh Castle, 
Suffolk, (Garianonum,) solid circular 
towers, and we remember the herring- 
bone work, and the regular courses of 
Roman brick, which characterize the 
building. ts polygonal shape is 
that of some other stations undovubt-. 
edly of British origin. On these, 
combined with local grounds, few 
places can make out a stronger case 
to be distinguished as Anderida than 
Pevensey. Here, therefore, we differ 
from Mr. Parry. 

The account of Hurstmonceaux, 
that noblest of our relics of domestic 
architecture, is illustrated by the cu- 
rious survey made in the time of Gre- 
gory Fynes, Lord Dacre, its possessor, 
23 Aug. 12 Eliz. Sir Roger de Fien- 
nes, Treasurer to Henry V1. had a li- 
cense to embattle a castle at Hurst- 
monceaux. It is among the earliest 
specimens of brick building in this 
country. 

Of the half dozen neat engravings 
which illuminate Mr. Parry’s book, 
that of the noble gateway of Hurst- 
monceaux Castle, engraved by Mr. C. 
J. Smith, is the most striking. 

« _____. jutty frieze, buttress, 

And coign of vantage,” 4 
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are here seen in all their feudal gran- 
deur, the true romance of English 
Topography. 

On the whole, this volume must be 
pronounced a failure. Its contents 
are crude and ill arranged, and the 
extracts from the Burrell MSS. the 
newspapers, and former topographers, 
are thrown together with great confu- 
sion. The author’s sole object seems 
to have been to get the volume com- 
pleted in as short a period as possible 
(acknowledged in the preface to have 
been only six months), and he does 
not appear to have given himself the 
trouble to pursue any intricate in- 


quiries. 

—---- 

Report from the Select Committee on 
Secondary Punishments, with Notes 
and Appendix, by the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline. 


PUNISHMENTS, when connected 
with rewards, or, in other words, with 
due consideration of the state of so- 
ciety, must ever be a most important 
subject to the legislator and philan- 
thropist. We had intended a notice 
of the Parliamentary Report as_ it 
issued; but the present addition re- 
quires that both should be considered. 

Self-constituted societies in aid of 
Government have been always holden 
as bad things; but we think the notes 
and Appendix, which, in fact, occupy 
more than two-thirds of this pamphlet, 
in some respects the most valuable 
part of the whole; for they supply at 
leisure what is denied to the often de- 
sultory and restrained labours of a 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The Report is good in many points, 
but defective in arrangement, which 
greatly embarrasses its just effect. 
It is to be observed also that the Com- 
mittee was only instituted ‘‘ to enquire 
into the best mode of giving efficiency 
to secondary punishments,” without 
any reference to the prevention of 
crime. Hence this valuable labour 
commences only with subjects of con- 
sideration on imprisonment, which are 
too highly estimated as_ possessing 
“‘ an influence over the great mass of 
the people inferior only to that arising 
from careful and religious instruc- 
tion.”” 

It states truly the ‘‘ rapid and pro- 
gressive increase of crime, notwith- 
standing the extension and amend- 
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ment of the criminal code, and the 
establishment of a more efficient po- 
lice ;’’ but what is the reason? Why, 
because philanthropists and statesmen 
too often begin at the wrong end— 
punishment, and too seldom regard 
the origin and prevention of crime! 
The Committee reports truly, that 
houses of correction and _ penitenti- 
aries, with all their best arrangements, 
their treadmills, solitary confinements, 
and rewards, ‘‘ tend to demoralize ra- 
ther than correct;” and that hard- 
ened offenders are not subdued by 
them. Certainly not, and this is 
easily accounted for to the student of 
human nature. The Committee, how- 
ever, is not directed to causes, but 
effects, and hence their views are con- 
fined to ‘the mode of managing pri- 
soners both before and after trial.” 
To this end they refer to the United 
States, whence they learn that solitary 
confinement, strictly enforced, ‘‘ destroys 
the physical and frequently mental 
powers of its victims, and that in- 
stances have occurred of their resort- 
ing to suicide to escape its horrors !’’ 
They therefore propose a mitigation 
of this plan, under which they never- 
theless promise themselves ‘* that 
solitude will subdue the spirit of the 
hardened offender ;”? and when not, 
“* the severity of the punishment”’ will 
suffice! Perfectly assured of the best 
intentions and talents of the Com- 
mittee, it is with regret that we point 


, out the anomaly here presented in this 


Report. Solitary confinement origi- 
nated, we believe, with the philan- 
thropic Howard, and is a striking 
proot of the failure of superficial 
theories even of the very best of men. 
He, than whom mortal never better 
deserved immortality, thought only of 
the solitude of the groves, as the poets 
did of poverty in pastoral life ; he for- 
got the true axiom of Plutarch, that 
a@ man ALONE ealeth his heart.’ The 
Committee find mitigation neces- 
sary, because of the practical conse- 
quences of mental and physical de- 
struction, yet contemplate that “ soli- 
tude will subdue the spirit ;”” the very 
principle on which the Inquisition 
justified its racks and tortures, and on 
which its remanents in secret imprison- 
ment, for the purpose of extorting con- 
fession, is justified to this day. We 
point this out with the most perfect 
respect to those to whom it belongs 
for their consideration, rather than 
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leave it to further discussion. We 
shall only add, that heart-eating soli- 
tude will not;—events have already 
shewn that ‘‘ severity of punishment” 
will not—produce the desired effect. 
We need not detail them, when 
pockets continue to be picked at the 
foot of the very gallows! 

‘** To insure a due observance of the 
regulations for the government of 
gaols, anda general uniformity of dis- 
cipline,” is recommended the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors of Prisons, to re- 
port for the information of Parliament. 
Equally without any disrespect to the 
Visiting Magistrates, who have ever 
evinced great vigilance in this respect, 
we would heartily strengthen by every 
means in our power the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, but at the same 
time humbly recommend that the In- 
spectors should be selected, and only 
selected, from persons capable of some- 
thing like philosophical investigation 
into the spirit of laws, and its best 
results, as well as of municipal regu- 
lations,—persons with some know- 
ledge of human nature in all its varie- 
ties,—persons capable of conciliating, 
in some degree, the subjects of these 
investigations, so as to arrive at facts 
hitherto unexistent unless to a few, 
but which would at once overstep all 
the provisions for ‘‘ prison discipline,’’ 
by the arrest at least of the progress, 
if not great prevention of crime. This 
recommendation of the Committee, if 
carried into effect properly, would 
more than emulate the Roman tri- 
bunes ; would be unobjectionable from 
any political bias; would rather invi- 
gorate than interfere with the esta- 
blished authorities; and most certainly 
increase the public tranquillity. 

The recommendation of a power to 
magistrates in petty Sessions, two 
assenting, of sentencing ‘‘ persons 
guilty of minor felonies to solitary 
confinement, with a bread and water 
diet, in a light cell for a period not 
exceeding twenty-one days, instead of 
being committed for trial, is exceed- 
ingly judicious; and its decrease of 
expense no small consideration. We 
are sorry to find it necessary to allude 
to prosecutors ‘‘ who, urged by feel- 
ings of hatred or revenge, wish to in- 
flict a punishment disproportionate to 
the offence.”” The more frequent de- 
livery of gaols is also well urged; 
and the removal of criminal lunatics 
from them (some of whom have re- 
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mained more than twenry years!) pro- 
perly enforced on the Home Secretary 
of State. It will surprise many to 
find from the Report that moral and 
religious Scotland has increased in 
crime; we can add, in its enor- 
mity; the source of this would be an 
interesting investigation. The peni- 
tentiary system is well examined, and 
its defects and unsuccessful experi- 
ments judiciously pointed out, in 
which the candour as well as laudable 
exertion of Capt. Chapman is conspi- 
cuous: hence appears the absurdity 
(after incurring an expense of “‘ from 
301. 3s. to 751. 12s. 2d. per annum,” 
for each prisoner, and reserving one- 
eighth of his earnings to be paid on 
discharge), of ‘‘ granting gratuities 
from 2/. to 3l.’”’ for good behaviour 
after discharge, the prospect of receiv- 
ing it ‘‘ not operating as an incentive 
to good conduct,” but as ‘ bribing 
him to a temporary obedience to the 
laws.”” We are sorry to find ‘‘ work- 
shops no longer wanted.” We have 
always thought an extension of this 
principle under different arrangements, 
the best adjunct to redemption from 
crime. A judicious alteration is re- 
commended of admitting to the Peni- 
tentiary only such of whose reforma~ 
tion reasonable hopes may be enter- 
tained. Such was surely the original 
intention. It is also well recom- 
mended as a preliminary to transpor- 
tation. Nothing can be more un- 
founded than the opinion that females 
‘are not systematically trained to 
vice,”’ like males; the same training 
takes place in both sexes largely even 
from birth. We war not with the 
opinion that religious visitors should 
be admitted to prisoners, but certainly 
think it should not be promiscuously, 
after the specimen we have lately seen 
of the ladies who visited the murderer 
Cook. The hulks are justly con- 
demned; yet they only illustrate the 
opinion we hold that prisons can never 
be made, while crime originates for 
most part as it does, objects of terror. 
With hard labour in the dock-yards 
and arsenals we cordially join, but 
would add many other places. Indeed 
after the Committee had closed the 
evidence, a member seems to have 
furnished a plan which we think, in 
some respects, better than all the pro- 
posed changes in present prisons to 
which the Committee seem restrained ; 
it is the conversion of the war prison 
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at Dartmoor, and if we understand it 
rightly, employment of the prisoners 
there ; a plan which might be usefully 
extended.—The penal Colonies are a 
subject on which we cannot enter for 
its extent, and because it requires se- 
parate treatment.—The Appendix con- 
tains numerous facts and tables illus- 
trative of the Report, furnished by the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. The whole, so far as it 
goes, is complimentary to the industry, 
and much tothe humanity, both of the 
Committee and the coadjutors out of 
doors. 

We trust, however, that it may not 
be long before we may be called on to 
notice some further endeavours that 
shall strike at the root of the evil. A 
Society for the prevention of crime, 
that shall patiently investigate the 
origin and progress of human depra- 
vity, and have hearts stout enough to 
examine its polluted sources; that 
shall take with them not the standards 
of police reports, or prison records, 
but good sense and a sound spirit of 
investigation ; will do more to super- 
sede prison labours with positive ef- 
fect, than the present experiments, 
particularly after so many have failed. 
It isan object worthy of every philan- 
thropist and of the present highly con- 
sidered science of political economy— 
of the highest interest to individuals 
and nations—to human nature. 


—@— 

The Genius of the French Language 
displayed in a series of Rules, Exer- 
cises, and all the most useful Idioms. 
By H. Holt, Portman-square Pri- 
vate Academy. 12mo. pp. 200. 

IT has long been a subject of just 
complaint, that the English, after 
many years application to the study 
of the French language, are continu- 
ally using false idioms, or expressions 
that are not French, though the words, 
taken individually, may be purely so. 
Thus it is often remarked, that when 
our countrymen visit the Continent, 
their conversation is a kind of Anglo- 
French ; the English idioms being per- 
petually pressed into the service of 
the French, and often rendering the 
speaker unintelligible to a native. 
Mr. Holt, fully aware of this great 
defect in modern tuition, has brought 
out the present publication in aid of 
the student who may have already 
acquired a grammatical knowledge of 
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the language. As an Englishman, 
and a tutor of long experience, he was 
perfectly aware of the difficulties which 
his countrymen had to encounter, 
and he has accordingly successfully 
grappled with the subject, by embody- 
ing for scholastic exercitation, as the 
title justly states, ‘‘ a series of Rules, 
Exercises, and Idioms.” But we 
ought to observe that the book, with- 
out the aid of a tutor, can be of no 
avail; and to add to its difficulty, the 
series of rules which are referred to as 
a guide in the study of the idioms, 
as well as the syntax, are placed at 
the end instead of the beginning of the 
book, and without any reference or 
contents to direct the student; the 
arrangement of the subjects being (as 
we conceive improperly) the reverse 
of what is stated in the title. The 
author, however, informs us that “‘ A 
Key to the Exercises”’ is in the press, 
which will doubtless enhance the value 
of the present work, by the advan- 
tages it will present to the private 
student, as well as the conveniences 
it will afford to tutors in general. 


oe 


A Compendium of Civil Architecture, 
arranged in Questions and Answers, 
with Notes. By Robert Brindley, 
Architect, &c. pp. 150. 

THIS small book justly deserves its 
title of compendium. It is not often 
that we meet with so much informa- 
tion comprised in a few pages, as we 
find in the unassuming volume which 
now lies before us. It treats of all styles 
of architecture, including the English, 
or Pointed style; and not only are 
the history and theory of the art elu- 
cidated, but much useful matter is 
given on the subject of construction, 
and the practica! application of the 
science of architecture. In addition, 
the prices of materials and work- 
manship, with precedents of specifi- 
cations, estimates, &c. explanations of 
technical terms, and various subjects 
highly useful and interesting to the 
workman and the practical builder, 
are largely treated of. The extent of 
the author’s reading is evinced by the 
quantity of matter which is condensed 
into a small space; but in so doing 
we have to regret that he has allowed 
many inacuracies to creep into his 
work, e.g. such information as the 
following, which could only arise from 
carelessness : 
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“ A pagoda was erected under Sir W. 
Chamberlain, in Kew Gardens, in cele- 
bration of the proclamation of peace in 1814. 


“Q. How long did the Norman style 
prevail ? 

“ 4, To the end of Henry VI. 1189.” 
P. 20. 


And again, 

““Q, What building of the fifteenth 
century deserves particular notice ? 

«“ 4. Roslyn’s-chapel, at Woodstock, 
&e.” P. 34. 

What building is here referred to 
we are at a loss to understand, prob- 
ably Roslyn chapel, in Scotland. We 
trust in a future edition the author 
will revise the work with care, and 
see that none of those inaccuracies are 
allowed to stand, as faults are ever 
more conspicuous than beauties, and 
one defect may too often counterbal- 
ance many excellencies. 

In other respects the work, as we 
before observed, contains much use- 
ful matter, and as the cheap diffusion 
of knowledge is very much in re- 
quest at present, we think this work 
will be a treasure to the architec- 
tural student: it will form a pocket 
companion and guide to his studies, 
and will bring before his view not only 
astore of information which is locked 
up in large and expensive works, but 
at the same time instruct him in 
many useful particulars with regard 
to estimates and valuations not to be 
found elsewhere. It seems to us to 
be a work pecuiiarly adapted for Me- 
chanic Institutions. 


—@— 
The Gallery of Portraits, vol. 1. Royal 
8vo. pp. 198. 


The prevailing taste for collections 
of portraits has induced the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
to come before the public with another 
work of the same description with 
those which are now publishing by 
Harding and Fisher, but differing from 
each in the adoption of a wider range 
for the objects of illustration. The 
selection of persons, whose portraits 
are intended to compose the series, is 
confined to no one age or country, but 
includes the names of illustrious per- 
sons, who in past ages as well as the 
present wera, have exercised the great- 
est influence on science, art, literature, 
politics, and religion. The plates are 
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selected from original portraits in fo- 
reign and English collections, and in 
some cases copied from rare engravings. 

The volume before us contains twen- 
ty-four beautifully executed portraits, 
with short but well-written memoirs. 
The collection is miscellaneous, but 
selected with judgment, and unbiassed 
by party spirit. As specimens of the 
fine arts the plates are highly credit- 
able to the engravers. The portraits, 
although they represent persons whose 
likenesses are familiar to us, differ in 
many instances from the common- 
place representations we have been ac- 
customed to; owing in frequent in- 
stances to a rare, and to the Many an 
unknown portrait having been chosen 
for the subject. Asan example we can 
instance “ Milton,’”’ engraved from a 
miniature by Faithorne, anno 1667, in 
the possession of William Falconer, 
esq. It is a beautiful portrait, full of 
character, and verifying the received 
account of the personal beauty of the 
poet. ‘There is, however, a difficulty 
in reconciling the above date with his- 
tory ; the face is that of a man scarcely 
above thirty, and cannot with any de- 
gree of propriety be taken for the ge- 
nuine portrait of a man nearly sixty, 
blind and worn out with troubles, pub- 
lic and domestic. The date we should 
therefore consider to be erroneous. It 
is admirably engraved by Woolnoth, 
and the lucid border which surrounds 
the oval has a very fine effect. 

Mr. Wagstaff’s copy of Raffaelle 


-Morghen’s print of Lorenzo de Medici 


is highly creditable to him; the play of 
light upon the features has the effect 
of a painting. 

The noble collection of portraits be- 
longing to the Royal Society has al- 
ready furnished several subjects to this 
gallery, and they are engraved with a 
degree of excellence fully preserving the 
character and spirit of the originals. 
Mr. Scriven has executed, with his 
usual talent, Vanderbank’s Newton, 
Phillips’s Davy, Jansen’s Harvey, 
Pourbus’s Buchanan, and the fine 
painting of Copernicus ; besides which 
Dr. Halley by Mr. Fry, Wren by Mr. 
Holl, and Banks by Mr. Wagstaff, 
evince the extent of the obligations of 
the Society to this source, as well as 
the value of a collection which com- 
prises the portraits of so many truly 
illustrious and distinguished indivi- 
duals, whose fame has alone been 
earned by science, and whose triumphs 
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are the mild and gentle ones of philo- 
sophy and intellect. 

The engravings are not the only 
embellishments which the volume con- 
tains ; each memoir, with a very few 
exceptions, is accompanied with an 
ornamental head, and a vignette by 
way of tail-piece, cut on wood; the 
former is designed in reference to the 
subject of the memoir, and the latter 
is either a copy of a medal, or an en- 
graving of some object connected with 
the biography. The head-piece of 
Corneille’s life is the proscenium of a 
Greek Theatre, the vignette three tra- 
gic masks from Pompeii; to Flax- 
man is a tomb ornamented with sta- 
tuary, and a copy of his bas-relief il- 
lustrating the feeding of the hungry. 
The article on Copernicus is a singu- 
larly pretty vignette, representing his 
System surrounded by the personifica- 
tions of the signs of the Zodiac, drawn 
with great spirit though of a small 
size, the Sun being shown in Leo; 
whether accidental or not we cannot 
say, but the number which contains 
the engraving was published in July. 

The memoirs, though brief, com- 
prize every important event in the 
lives of the subjects of them, and the 
candid and liberal spirit in which they 
are written is highly creditable to the 
author; this is conspicuous in the 
short summary of character which in 
general concludes the biography ; the 
absence of party spirit in the memoir 
of Fox, (delicate ground to touch 
upon on account of the recent occur- 
rence of the transactions detailed in it,) 
and the mild tone in which the life 
and conduct of the excellent Bishop 
Bossuet are reviewed, are evidences of 
a sound and unprejudiced mind. 

Our space will not allow more than 
one or two extracts; we take as one 
of the shortest the character of a man 
who has perhaps been praised too 
highly : 

‘¢ Lorenzo de’ Medici has been extolled 
with immoderate applause, as a poet, a 
patron of learning, and a statesman; his 
voluminous poetical compositions em- 
bracing subjects of love, rural life, philo- 
sophy, religious enthusiasm, and coarse 
licentiousness, and a remarkable purity of 
language ; but in spite of the exaggerated 
eulogies lavished on them by his own 
flatterers, and by those of his dependants, 
they never obtained any popularity, and are 
now nearly buried in oblivion. His efforts 
for the diffusion of knowledge and taste 
shine more conspicuous; in this laudable 
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course he followed the traces of Cosmo 
and of his father. It is, however, impos- 
sible to conceive any strong reverence 
or respect for his memory without for- 
getting his political conduct, which is far 
from deserving any praise.” p. 128. 


The following extract will place the 
character of Sir Joseph Banks in an 
estimable light ; for, if he possessed the 
influence alluded to, his example of 
disinterestedness is perhaps so rare 
that the praise of it cannot be too often 
repeated. 


“ He is said to have possessed such in- 
fluence over the King’s mind, that Minis- 
ters sometimes availed themselves of it 
to recommend a measure unpalatable to 
their honest but somewhat obstinate Mas- 
ter. We know not whether this be bet- 
ter, founded than other stories of back- 
stairs influence, easily thrown out and 
difficult to be refuted; it is at least certain 
that if Banks possessed such power, he 
deserves great credit for the singular mo- 
deration with which he used it. For 
himself he asked and received nothing. 

“‘ His influence was directed to facili- 
tate scientific undertakings, to soften to 
men of science the inconveniences of the 
long war of the revolution, to procure the 
restoration of their papers and collections 
when taken by an enemy, or the allevia- 
tion of their sufferings in captivity.” 
p. 197. 


We now close this volume with 
some degree of satisfaction. When the 
series is complete the purchaser will 
have the pleasure of possessing, at 
a comparatively trifling cost, portraits 
of men whose names are constantly 
pressing upon his notice; he will en- 
joy the gratification of contemplating 
some excellent specimens of art; and 
if he is not inclined to deep and la- 
borious reading, he may become ac- 
quainted as well with the actions as 
the character of the individual pour- 
trayed, by means of the faithful sum- 
mary which accompanies the pictorial 
representation. 


— 


Origin and Services of the Coldstream 
Guards. By Col. Mackinnon, 2 vols. 
8vo. 


A WORK of this nature must at 
first view strike the general reader as 
undeserving of the time necessarily 
bestowed on its compilation; but a 
closer inspection of its pages will 
show that much valuable historical 
matter, and many curious facts have 
been brought to light, connected with 
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the early constitution and discipline 
of the British army. Such memoirs 
(which, in truth, whilst detailing the 
services of a regiment, furnish at the 
same time an historical view of Eu- 
ropean politics and warfare during the 
last century and a half,) are not only 
of high advantage to the military pro- 
fession, in stimulating young soldiers 
to emulate the deeds of their prede- 
cessors, but also become of great in- 
trinsic interest to the public. A series 
of such works would furnish an im- 
portant illustration of the progress of 
our military force to its present state 
of excellence. The present work, we 
are given to understand, originated in 
the returns furnished to a circular 
order issued from the Horse Guards, 
requiring the commanding officer of 
every corps to give such particulars as 
could be collected of the regiment 
under his command. These returns, 
however, were extremely scanty, and 
often erroneous ; for, although we are 
by no means deficient in general in- 
formation relative to the Army, yet 
the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining authentic regimental details, 
and in this consists the great value of 
the work in question. The merit of 
collecting these from the numerous 
manuscript and printed volumes pre- 
served in the British Museum, the 
Horse Guards, and the State Paper 
Office, is due to the persevering re- 
search and labour of Mr. H. M. 
Madden (to whom Col. Mackinnon 
acknowledges his obligations in his 
preface), and to this gentleman’s su- 
perintendance, we believe, the work 
chiefly owes the perspicuity and accu- 
racy with which these materials are 
arranged. The Appendix, in particu- 
Jar, cannot be too much praised ; and, 
among other curious documents, the 
Establishment and Stations of the Regi- 
ment, from its first formation, and 
Roll of Officers, from the same period 
down to the year 1833, exhibit proofs 
of laborious research, which fully en- 
title Mr. Madden to all the praise they 
have received.: 

The origin of the Coldstream Guards 
—and it is not the least remarkable 
circumstance connected with it— is 
precisely ascertained. General Monck, 
on his return from Ireland, was per- 
suaded by Cromwell to accept a com- 
mand in the army preparing to invade 
Scotland. Five companies were ac- 
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cordingly drawn from Sir Arthur He- 
silrigge’s regiment, quartered at New- 
castle, and five from Colonel George 
Fenwick’s, forming part of the garri- 
son of Berwick. The journal of the 
House cf Commons, 13th of August 
1650, contains a resolution agreeing 
with the Council of State, that the 
regiment of Colonel Monck, so form- 
ed, may be taken on the establishment. 

The regiment entered Scotland, and 
was at the battle of Dunbar, in Sep- 
tember 1650. It would appear that 
the corps was at this time distin- 
guished not only for gallantry and dis- 
cipline, but for other qualities, com- 
mendable in themselves, but not in- 
dispensable to a soldier’s character. 
Bishop Burnet, speaking of the Cold- 
streamers, says he well recollects their 
coming to Aberdeen ; that ‘‘ there was 
an order and discipline, and a face of 
gravity and piety, amongst them, that 
amazed all people.’”” Gamble, the 
chaplain and biographer of Monck, 
speaks of the men composing the regi- 
ment as “‘ though poor, yet honest as 
ever corrupt nature produced into the 
world.” Elsewhere he says, in the 
quaint style of the age, that “‘ these 
Coldstreamers were like the nobles of 
Israel, with whom Deborah was so 
much in love, because they offered 
themselves willingly among the peo- 
ple, and jeoparded their lives unto 
death in the high places of the field.” 

In 1659-60 Monck took the resolu- 
tion of marching from Scotland to 
London, the result of which measure 
was the restoration of the monarchy. 
He commenced his celebrated march 
on Sunday, the Ist of January 1659. 
60, from Coldstream, whence the de- 
signation which this regiment bears. 
Soonafterthe arrival of the Coldstream- 
ers in London, Monck receivedyorders 
from the Parliament to reduce the citi- 
zens to obedience; ‘‘ the first act, 
therefore, of the regiment. whose ser- 
vices are now recorded,”’ observes Co- 
lonel Mackinnon, “ on their arrival in 
the metropolis, was to repress anarchy, 
to enforce due obedience to the laws, 
and secure that respect for the civil go- 
vernment with which the welfare and 
happiness of a country are at all times 
so closely interwoven.” 

The work contains, amongst some 
very elegant engravings of medals con- 
nected with the services of the Guards, 
a medal by Simon, struck at this time 
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in honour of Monck, which has his 
profile, said to be a good likeness, on 
one side, and a Latin inscription (ex- 
hibiting two gross grammatical errors) 
on the other. 

The regiment attended Charles II. 
on his triumphant entry into London. 
The changes which immediately took 
place in the army did not, it appears, 
affect the regiment of the Captain-Gen- 
eral, the Duke of Albemarle, ‘‘ his Grace 
having chosen such approved officers as 
required no alteration.” When the 
army was disbanded, in February, 
1660-61, Monck’s regiment was re- 
viewed by their old commander ; the 
men were commanded to lay down 
their arms, in token of their disband- 
ing, and then to take them up again, 
being entertained as a regiment of 
guards for the King’s person. Monck’s 
regiment of horse were in like man- 
ner disbanded, and many of the men 
re-inlisted into a regiment of Life 
Guards—the present Oxford Blues. 
The year 1660-1 was, therefore, the 
era of the formation of the Guards, 
of which the Coldstream has the pri- 
ority in point of date. Mr. Hallam 
observes that the retention of these 
Guards excited some jealousy, though 
no complaints seem to have been made 
of it. 

The subsequent services of this corps 
have connected it with the history of 
almost every celebrated battle in which 
British troops have been engaged in 
Europe or America, and consequently 
embraces a large portion of the mili- 
tary history of England, down to the 
battle of Waterloo, in which memo- 
rable conflict the Guards, as is well 
known, took a distinguished part. 
General Foy, speaking of the steadi- 
ness and resolution of the British in- 
fantry on that day, says, ‘‘ One might 
have been tempted to think they had 
actually taken root in the ground; ” 
and Napoleon confessed that ‘‘ even 
the Old Guard could make no impres- 
sion on them: their fire was dreadful; 
and as to charging you might as well 
charge stone walls.” 

No corps in the British service 
stands higher in the estimation of the 
nation, or of the Royal Family of 
England, than this regiment, com- 
posed originally, as we have seen, of 
Republicans and Puritans. 


—_—}—— 
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John Milton, his Life and Times, reli- 
gious and political opinions, with an 
Appendix, containing animadversions 
upon Dr. Johnson’s Life of Milton. 
By Joseph Ivimey, author of the 
** History of the English Baptists.” 


THE object of this work is not so 
much a Lite of Milton, or an impartial 
detail of the peculiar opinions in reli- 
gious matters of his extraordinary 
mind, as an attack, at a moment 
which the author hails as peculiarly 
propitious, against the constituted au- 
thorities of the Church of Christ ; 
when, according to his opinion, the 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
which Milton so powerfully advocated, 
have ‘“ produced such an astonishing 
reform in our representative body.” 
He adds, ‘‘ that he cannot anticipate 
that the sentiments stated in his work 
will be universally acceptable; but if 
they be approved by that large body 
of Britons who contend for liberty as 
their birth-right, and especially by 
Protestant Dissenters, it isas much as 
he can expect,’’ and perhaps more too, 
for we believe that there are conscien- 
tious dissenters to be found who would 
very unwillingly aid in pulling down 
our tolerant hierarchy, whose minis- 
ters act rather as christian moderators 
between all parties and sects, than as 
exercising an absolute controul in ec- 
clesiastical matters. The cry of “‘ down 
with the Bishops,’’ most industriously 
re-echoed by Mr. Ivimey, is as vulgar 
as it is unjust; we have already 
shown that a Church visible cannot 
exist without some internal polity, 
and he that denies this must criticise 
scripture itself. St. Paul informs the 
Corinthians that “ the care of all the 
churches” * was a part of his daily oc- 
cupation ; had he lived in these times 
he would have been told that he was 
a pluralist in Evangelism, and that his 
business was merely with the circle of 
his actual hearers. 

Now he who attacks Episcopacy 
must attack Monarchy, for the crown 
of England is held under the most 
solemn of pledges to support the Re- 
formed Church as established by Law. 
It is not therefore Episcopacy only 
that such persons would upset ; it is 
the Monarchy itself, on the ruins of 
which they would introduce Republi- 
canism. This is what is meant by 
appealing to that body of Christians 





* 2 Cor. chap. xi. 
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who contend for liberty as their birth- 
right. But on what ground, may we 
ask, is it assumed that the members 
of the Protestant Reformed Church do 
not claim liberty as their birth-right? 
Certainly they do in the truest sense 
of the word; that liberty which shuts 
out anarchy, the worst of tyranny, 
and which is secured by obedience to 
the constituted authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical, in their respective de- 
grees. This is a liberty rational and 
firmly based, and the only liberty 
which can give military despotism no 
hopes of coming into play.—This is a 
liberty which under all circumstances, 
at all times, there have been found in 
this country thousands of hearts ready 
to maintain at every worldly risk. 
Clamour and charlatanism may for a 
moment drown the remonstrances of 
such spirits, vanquish them they never 
will. They may suffer by the will of 
Providence for a time, but safe in his 
protection they must ultimately tri- 
umph. Who can assert but the actors 
in the great Rebellion were either hy- 
pocrites, ambitious demagogues, or 
self-deceived fanatics? What was that 
liberty which deposed the ordained 
pastors of the Church, and brought the 
Monarch of the realm as a culprit to 
the scaffold? Were the people of 
England chargeable with those acts? 
No, a knot of active demagogues and 
fanatics, who, with the aid of military 
power, carried sacrilege and treason 
as far as it could go. Were these acts 
consonant with that Gospel which 
inculcates obedience to lawful autho- 
rity, and forbearance towards each 
other, as essential principles ? 

It was Milton’s misfortune to have 
lived in such times. No man could 
have a stronger sense of the spiritu- 
ality of religion than he had ; looking 
to God as all in all, he had contracted 
a sort of contempt for human autho- 
rity. Thus he became at once a sec- 
tary and a republican. It is an humi- 
liating lesson to human nature, that, 
in proportion as the understanding is 
refined and elevated far above mortal 
competition, in that proportion is it 
in danger of being misled by novelties 
of its own conception, brilliant but 
unstable, because at war with those 
principles of order on which Provi- 
dence directs human concerns. 

No one could have been more con- 
scious of the immutable authority of the 
heaveply Hierarchy, under their omni- 
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potent all perfect Master, than Milton. 
It is therefore the more strange that he 
should have treated the degrees of 
office in the state and church visible, 
which bear to it no small analogy, 
with so little respect. He tells us that 
Satan’s— 


6 Pride 

Had cast him out from heaven with all 
his host 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 

To set himself in glory *bove his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High 

If he opposed, and with ambitious aim, 

Against the throne and monarchy of God 

Rais’d impious war in Heav’n, and battle 
proud, 

With vain attempt.” 





Following the traditions of the Jewish 
Church, he describes the angelic host 
as composed of 


“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers ;’ 


and he speaks of no republican equali- 
ty, when he says that Satan 


“ In the happy realms of light, 
Cloath’d with transcendant brightness, did 
outshine 
Myriads, tho’ bright.” 


The biographical part of this volume 
has greatly astonished us. We thought 
we should have had a task of nice cri- 
ticism to perform in comparing Mr. 
Ivimey’s work with those of the for- 
mer historians of Milton; that some 
minute facts or anecdotes relative to 
him might have been retrieved from 
the abyss of time; that some general 
defence of the part which non-con- 
formists took in the great rebellion 
might have been attempted, in an ela- 
borate analysis of their writings, and 
on plausible grounds—how great we 
repeat was our surprise to find that, 
with the exception of lengthy interpo- 
lations of passages from Milton’s prose 
works, Mr. lvimey has done little 
more than transcribe from Toland, 
and that sixty-three pages of the body 
of the work are devoted to Milton’s 
state letters, and these no originals 
brought to light, as was Milton’s trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine, by that ex- 
excellent historical antiquary Mr. 
Lemon, of the State Paper Office, but 
a piecemeal reprint from Philips’ Life 
of Milton, published in 1694. Taken 
out of the Appendix, their proper 
place, they are here marshalled in a 
larger type to bring up the rear of the 
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columns of attack led on by the author 
against the Bishops. Thus the inimi- 
table Butler, whose satire*is quite as 
applicable to the present time as to 
the transactions of 1640, tells us that 


*¢ Zeal, with aged clubs and gleaves, 
Gave chase to rochets and white sleeves, 
And made the church, and state, and laws, 
Submit t’ old iron and ‘the cause,’ 

And as we thriv’d by tumults then, 

So might we better now agen!” 


Mr. lvimey’s weapons are indeed 
the “ old iron” of the puritan faction of 
the seventeenth century. The follow- 
ing are the epithets which he applies 
to the Bishops of the time of Charles I. 
while rejoicing over their deprivation 
and expulsion from the House of 
Lords : 


“ Cruel persecutors of the godly dis- 
senters, and base sycophants to the king 
and his oppressive ministers, and who 
like Ahab, as to the votes which they 
gave in Parliament, sold themselves to 
work iniquity, the non-resisting and pas- 
sive tools to arbitrary power, the ready 
helpers to execute any oppressive measure, 
to grind the people to powder, mean sa- 
tellites and cringing hypocrites to those 
who were above them, haughty tyrants 
and bloody oppressors, &c. And was it 
wonderful that every British heart, and 
especially the hearts of Protestant Dis- 
senters, rejoiced when these tyrants, who 
had oppressed them for nearly a century, 
fell into disgrace, and were pronounced, as 
to their temporal and spiritual dignity, 
public nuisances 2°—P. 58. 


«© And what English heart now,” 
pursues Mr. Ivimey, “‘ but will raise 
a prayer to God, who hears the prayer 
of the humble,” strange humility this, 
by the bye, ‘‘ and who is always ready 
to help the oppressed, and to confound 


the oppressors. ‘So let all thine ene- 
mies perish, oh God ! butlet them that 
love thee be as the Sun when he goeth 
forth in his might’.”” To this invoca- 
tion, in a very different sense to that 
in which it is quoted, all true hearts 
will cheerfully say Amen. Really 
such a perverted use of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as is here exhibited, is too in- 
decent to be repeated without disgust, 
too awful without trembling for the 
responsibility of those who thus en- 
deavour to wrest to their own pur- 
poses the spiritual weapons of the 
Most High. There is but one passage 
in the whole book, which exhibits any 
thing like a sober Christian judgment, 
and this because the matter is not po- 
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litical. On the subject of divorce Mr. 
Ivimey confesses that Milton appears 
‘* like Samson when shorn of his Na- 
zarite locks, weak as other men.” 
With a sophistry which shows what 
bad judges men are of their own case, 
when their inclinations are concerned, 
Milton ruled ‘ that the want of a 
suitable disposition in a wife, prevent- 
ing her from being an help-meet, is a 
sufficient cause, according to the law 
of Moses, for giving her a bill of di- 
vorcement, and putting her away.” 
P.87. Inanother place he endeavours 
to show that ‘adultery is not the 
greatest breach of matrimony,” p. 90; 
surely a most presumptuous and im- 
moral assertion. Milton, it is well 
known, was about to act upon these 
principles, by putting away his own 
wife and marrying Miss Davis. His 
acceptance, however, of her submis- 
sion, his pardoning and becoming re- 
conciled to her, was the most magna- 
nimous reparation he could make for 
broaching such doctrines, and purpos- 
ing to confirm them by example. 
*‘ Instead,” says the author, ‘“‘ of 
trusting in God with all his heart, he 
leaned to his own understanding, and 
thus furnished an affecting proof that 
the best of men are but men at the 
best.” What a pity is it that Mr. 
Ivimey could not have extended this 
reflection a little further, and he would 
have found a good reproof and anti- 
dote for all the schisms which have 
disgraced the cause of Christianity. 
Well might our Saviour say, ‘“‘ he 
came not to bring peace but a sword,” 
knowing how the wickedness of man’s 
heart would pervert the highest dis- 
pensations of Mercy. The animad- 
versions on Johnson’s Life of Milton 
are not worth animadverting on. It 
is poor sport to stand by and behold a 
dead lion pulled by the beard. John- 
son was an honest man; his good 
sense detected at a glance the false 
bottom on which Milton had based 
his civil and religious principles. He 
exposed them with severity, without 
respect to person. The animadver- 
sions on Johnson consist not in argu- 
ment, but in sheer abuse. 

We have treated Mr. Ivimey’s as a 
party book, because he has avowedly 
written it for party purposes; had it 
taken a lower and more Christian tone 
of vindicating Milton’s religious scru- 
ples, without reference to political 
changes, we should have met it in 
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another way; but it is high time to 
speak out when one writer is for ex- 
cluding Bishops from their just place 
in the legislative body, another for 
abolishing their office, a third for an- 
nulling the second estate in our justly 
poised Constitution, the House of 
Lords. However, artillery of more 
force must be brought up against those 
bulwarks than the piece now before 
us. The darts from this catapult will 
be blunted by the soundness of the 
materials composing the walls against 
which they strike. The weapon here 
employed, launched by an unskilful 
though willing hand from a power- 
less bow will fall short of its aim. 
««Telum imbelle sine ictu.” 


th 


Miserrimus. On a gravestone in Wor- 
cester Cathedral is this emphatic in- 
scription, MisERRIMUvS, with neither 
name nor date, comment nor text. 12mo 
pp. 206. 

THIS is one of the most extravagant 
rhapsodies of the ultra-romantic, or, 
it may be said, stark-mad school, 
which we ever seteyes upon. A cha- 
racter, the violence of whose passions 
has driven him to pass the life of a 
demoniac, is supposed to relate his 
auto-biography in the terms of a man 
of sense and with the sentiments of 
virtue. Itis of course one tissue of im- 
probabilities ; as well as of incoheren- 
cies. One brief extract, for which we 
need not go far in the book, will exem- 
plify all we have said. 


« Almost the earliest incident of which 
I have now a recollection was a visit I 
was permitted to make at the house of a 
schoolfellow. We lay in different beds 
in the same room. He was a quiet, af- 
fectionate, kind boy, who by his good 
humour and endearing vivacity had won 
the hearts of all who domesticated with 
him. In the morning he asked me how 
Ihad slept? I replied, in a voice that 
howled with rage, and with the spirit of 
a demon looking out at my eyes, ‘I have 
remained awake the whole night, and I 
have cried through every minute of it, in 
order that I may be able to show a sick 
face to your father, and declare that you 
have tormented and beaten me.’” 


The absurdity of this is so obvious 
at once, that it is hardly worth while 
to add that the hero afterwards stab- 
bed at school, and murdered when a 
man, this same innocent and amiable 
youth, and all for no other cause but 
envy. Moreover, though he had vi- 
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sited in the youth’s family, and after- 
wards fixed himself in their memory 
by stabbing him, yet he is not recog- 
nised when they become neighbours 
in the country, but has time to steal 
the heart of the sister without any 
person or event recalling the previous 
intercourse, until the return of the in- 
jured party from abroad. 

But it were worse than useless to 
follow the tortuosities of this disgust- 
ing offspring of a depraved imagina- 
tion. The most important objection 
to it is that it is a posthumous libel 
on an innocent and helpless person, 
whose story is widely different from 
that here inflicted on his memory. 
The real ‘‘ Miserrimus” of Worces- 
ter Cathedral was a clergyman, named 
Morris, who was ejected from his 
preferments on the same account as 
the excellent Bishop Ken, for not tak- 
ingtheoathsto King William the Third; 
he was therefore a sufferer for consci- 
ence’ sake, not from the remorse of a 
vicious life ; he was dependant on cha- 
rity until his death, and it was in allu- 
sion to this destitute condition, in con- 
sequence of political changes, that he 
ordered the emphatic word to be in- 
scribed upon his grave. 


-— @—- 

The Family Topographer, being a com- 
pendious account of the antient and 
present state of the Counties of Eng- 
land. ByS. Tymms, Vol. IT. Western 
Circuit. 12mo. pp. 290. 


IN our Magazine for December 
1831, we shortly noticed the first vo- 
lume of this useful work, comprising 
the Home Circuit. The present em- 
braces a more extended range of coun- 
try, taking in no less than six counties, 
every one of which is replete with in- 
terest to the topographical reader, and 
when we add that this circuit extends 
over Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, 
Somerset, and Wilts, it will be super- 
fluous to dwell on the labour employ- 
ed, in the investigation of so large a 
quantity of information as we see com- 
pressed into a very brief space, in the 
present volume. The merit of the au- 
thor must not be measured by the size 
of the book, neither will it be just to 
view him only in the light of a com- 
piler. It would be an easy task to ex- 
tract from any standard work the most 
prominent of the matters of interest 
it contained ; any index maker could 
do this, but his work would be but 
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lost labour. It would be of little use 
when done unless the mind of the au- 
thor accompanied his research. Theme- 
rit lies in the systematic plan of arrange- 
ment in which these matters are digest- 
ed, under such heads as to render a re- 
ference to them a matter of ease and 
expedition. The value of a legal digest 
of reports of cases, or statutes, is too 
well acknowledged to need any further 
testimony of ours; the compilation of 
such works has been the employment 
of the most eminent in the ranks of 
the Law, and it is the order and the 
method which is displayed in arrang- 
ing their contents which render them 
valuable. The present work is a di- 
gest of topographical learning, it con- 
tains a brief notice of all that is re- 
markable, and we have no hesitation 
in adding, (and that from a careful col- 
lation of the volumes published,) that 
the accuracy of the information is 
equal to the perspicuous mode in 
which it is conveyed. The research 
of the author may be most truly ap- 
preciated by the list of the works 
which have been consulted to effect 
this compilation. Let the counties of 
Cornwall and Wilts alone be examined, 
and when the numerous antiquities of 
each of these interesting districts are 
taken into consideration, the labour of 
drawing up even a list of these re- 
mains could be no easy task. Under 
the latter county, we observe that the 
learned and excellent folios of Sir R. 
C. Hoare (to whom the volume is de- 
dicated) have contributed their contents 
to the Compendium ; we may therefore 
confidently regard Mr. Tymms’s sum- 
mary of the curious remains of this 
interesting county, whether Druidical, 
British, or Roman, to be complete, 
and it is desirable even to know the 
names and situations of all the memo- 
rable antiquities of a county so replete 
with such subjects as Wiltshire. 

The county of.Cornwall must have 
cost the author still greater research, 
for in no one book would he find its 
history and antiquities treated by the 
masterly hand of a Hoare. 

We have heard much of Logan 
stones ; it may not be generally known 
that there are in Cornwall no less than 
eight, viz. 

« Castle Treryn in St. Levan, weigh- 
ing ninety tons, and containing more than 
1200 cubic feet of stone ; Carnbre ; Giant’s 
Castle Bay in the Scilly Isles; Rough 
Tor in St. Breward; St. Agnes in the 
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Scilly Isles, very high and nearly globu- 
lar; St. Just, called Bosworlas-le-hau ; 
Sithney, called Men-amber, the British 
word for the Holy Stone.” p. 2. 


The author apologizes for the delay 
which has occurred in the publication 
of this volume, and we observe with 
pleasure that he has devoted the inter- 
mediate time, since the appearance of 
the last volume, to the attainment of 
information relative to the present 
state of the counties which form the 
Western Circuit. Before this will 
reach the eyes of our readers, a third 
volume will in all probability have is- 
sued from the press, and we look for- 
ward with great interest to the com- 
pletion of the series, which will form 
an excellent addition to our topogra- 
phical library. 

—@— 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealo- 

gica. Part I. 8vo. pp. 96. 


THIS may be esteemed a cheap 
publication of its class, considering 
the quantity and the quality of the 
matter which itcontains; and in the 
last mentioned point it widely differs 
from its contemporaries, for it is not 
a bundle of extracts and petty pilfer- 
ings from works which have pre- 
ceded it; it does not establish itself on 
the principle of free trade with other 
men’s labours, but it gives historical 
documents of interest and importance 
from inedited MSS. and original com- 
munications. 

The collection formed in the last 
century by Mr. Gough and Mr. Ni- 
chols, under the title of Bibliotheca To- 
pographica Britannica, is well known 
and highly esteemed. The present is 
not intended to consist of such long 
compilations, most of which (it may 
be hoped) would in the present day 
be able to stand of themselves; but will 
form the receptacle of articles too 
short for separate publication. It will 
resemble more nearly the Topographer 
of Mr. Shaw and Sir Egerton Brydges; 
but, judging by the present specimen, 
we think we may predict that it will 
be conducted with greater care anda 
sounder discretion, which will ensure a 
more uniform assemblage of truly use- 
ful and valuable materials. 

The first article which it contains 
illustrates that infamous and impious 
ordinance of the Long Parliament of 
1646, by which they sequestered the 
lands of all Bishops, Deans, and Chap- 
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ters, abolished the titles of Archbishops 
and Bishops, and vested all the’r ho- 
nours, manors, lordships, &c. and all 
their charters, deeds, books, writings, 
&c. in the hands of trustees, for the 
payment of ‘‘ the just and necee%ary 
debts of the kingdom.” 

The account includes the sales, of 
Bishops’ Lands between 1647 and1651, 
and its details are found under the 
heads, ‘‘Bishoprics, date of conveyance, 
counties, lands, purchasers, and pur- 
chase money.” These sales afforded 
rare bargains to the thieves and plun- 
derers of the day; for the properties 
were disposed of at appraisements 
amounting scarcely to the value of the 
materials of the houses and of the 
timber on the grounds which were 
sold! A sort of public scramble was 
declared for church property, and lucky 
was he who could carry off a lot. We 
give an instance or two. 


“10 Sept. 1647, the Palace of Exeter, 
County of Devon, sold to Simon Snowe, 
for 4507; 25 Oct. the Palace of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, to James Standish for 
1862/.; 3 Nov. the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s Palace, and other landes, to Thomas 
Hodges, for 913/.; 15 Nov. the Royalties 
of Sarum, and certeine lands, the Maior 
and Commonaltie of New Sarum, for 
35901. 7s. 8d. a cheap lot indeed when 
the items are considered; 14 Jan. the 
Parke in Southwarke for 11917. 3s. 4d.; 
1 March, the Manor of Bromeley in Kent 
to Augustyne Skinner, for 2665/. 11s. 11d. 
1648, 31 Mar. the rents and services of 
the maner of Barnesbury (Islington, 
Midd.) to Sir Thomas Fowler, for 
471. 13s. 4d.; the Archbishop of York’s 
Palace in Southwell New Parke and 
Hexgrave Park, Notts, to Edward Cludd 
for 16661. 7s. 33d. 


These few extracts will show the 
rare value of this MS. for the county 
historian ; it was presented to the Bri- 
tish Museum by the late venerable 
Wm. Bray, Esq. F.S.A.—We next 
select for notice a most curious paper 
concerning the Rule of the Nuns of 
Syon Monastery, Middlesex, who pro- 
fessed the modified order of St. Aus- 
tin, called the order of St. Saviour and 
St. Bridget, the only one in England 
of that denomination. We shall make 
an extract from the rules of the dor- 
tour or dormitory, softening in some 
degree, for the benefit of the general 
reader, the original orthography, which 
we are happy to see preserved. 

*¢ In the dortour none shall beholde 
other, nor make signe to other without a 
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reasonable cause, but all shall keep there 
high (deep) silence. There also none 
shall enclyne (bend in obeisance) to other, 
though it be the abbess that passeth by 
them, but all shall go forth meekly with 
their veils down over their eyn (eyes). 
There none shall jutte upon (jostle) other 
wilfully, nor spit upon the stairs going up 
or down, nor in none other place reprove- 
ably but (except) they tread it out forth- 
with. Nor any shall make any noise 
there of unreste (disturbance) about mak- 
ing their beds, or shaking of the clothes, 
of removing of straw, or of any other 
thing from curfew bell in tother (until 
the next) prime, neither for meat until it 
be three of the clock after noon. And 
therefore to such as greatly rowte (snore) 
or make any unrestful noise in their 
sleep, or at the least to such as may not 
suffer such unquietness (endure such dis- 
turbance) shall be provided another place 
where they may sleep without unresting 
of other (disturbing others). Their beds 
shall be made of boards fast nailed to- 
gether, and stuffed with straw, and they 
shall have as many clothes upon them as 
need requireth, after the discretion of the 
sovereign, (superior) which ought to see 
that none have more than nedethe, nor 
less, and that two lye not together in one 
bedde. Their lying shall be in their sta- 
mens (shifts), gird about them witha list, 
and in their hosen, and upon their heads 
they may have a night kerchief and a 
night cap. If any desire to lye in her 
cowle, none shall presume this without 
special licence of the abbess. In their 
beds they shall sit and give thankings to 
God, with some special but no long 
prayers; and after this they sball bless 
themselves with Jn nomine patris, and 
sleep with silence in peace.”—p. 31. 

Nothing can be drier to the general 
reader than family genealogies, where 
families have not been eminently dis- 
tinguished in history. The pedigree 
of the family of Fulham, near Comp- 
ton in Surrey (p. 17), may be in- 
cluded under this observation; yet 
such matters are valuable to the County 
historian, and therefore a judicious 
but not preponderant sprinkling of 
them may be admitted in a work of 
this kind. 

The genealogical statement respect- 
ing Beatrix, wife of Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, illegitimate daughter of John 
the first King of Portugal, who was 
contracted to the Earl in 1405, desirably 
amplifies the brief particulars which are 
given by Dugdale relative to that mar- 
riage. There is a beautiful etching of 
Thomas Earl of Arundel and his Coun- 
tess, by the late Mr. Charles Stothard, 
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inhis Monumental Effigies. The follow- 
ing particulars add considerable inte- 
rest to the accounts published of the 
above transaction : 


“In April 1405, she was solemnly 
contracted to the Earl at Lisbon, his 
proxy being Sir John Huelcitsyra” (an 
ingenious mode of obscuring by quaint 
orthography the name Wiltshire), “first 
Gentleman of the Earl’s household; and 
about October in the same year sbe pro. 
ceeded to England, accompanied, it ap- 

ears, by her brother Alphonso Count of 

arcellos. Her marriage took place at 
Lambeth with great splendour, on the 
26th November following, in the presence 
of the King and Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, &c., her brother Don Alphonso, 
and many other distinguished personages 
of the Court. Henry IV. acted as her 
father upon the occasion, and a procés 
verbal of the ceremony, which was per- 
formed by her husband’s uncle Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
legally executed and deposited among the 
archives of Portugal. She brought the 
Earl 50,000 crowns.”—p. 82. 


Beatrix-the wife of Sir Gilbert Tal- 
bot and afterwards of Thomas Fetti- 
place, Esq. has been clearly distin- 
guished by the writer of this article 
(Sir Harris Nicolas), from the identity 
which Dugdale, &c. have given her 
with the Countess of Arundel. Sheis 
at the same time shown to have heen 
really a Portuguese of royal kin; but 
her actual parentage has not yet been 
ascertained. 

These are but a few of the points of 
historical interest in this first number 
of the Collectanea. We heartily wish 
it the patronage and aid from anti- 
quaries, men of letters, and the public 
at large, which this specimen shows 
it will deserve. 


Qe 


The Happiness of the Blessed considered 
as to the particulars of their State ; 
their Recognition of each other in that 
State ; and its difference of Degrees. 
To which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard 
Mant, D.D. M.R.I.A. Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor. pp. 182. 


WE take the earliest opportunity of 
introducing to our readers this excel- 
lent little book, to which the deeply 
interesting nature of the subject, and 
the well-earned reputation of the Right 
Reverend Author, willsecure no incon- 
siderable portion of attention. The 


vast importance of the topics herein 
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treated, and the invaluable practical 
effects they may assist in producing, 
induce us to call thus early the public 
attention to a work, small indeed in 
size, but which is calculated not a 
little to inform all candid and serious 
enquirers into a subject hitherto in- 
volved in much obscurity, but not a 
little elucidated by the present author. 
The matter was originally arranged 
in the form of Sermons, which have 
been at various times delivered ; but 
it is now moulded in a form better 
adapted to private perusal and study. 

To the several sections of the treatise 
are annexed short poems closely con- 
nected with the subject, and intended 
to give greater effect to the sentiments 
conveyed therein. We must confess 
that we should rather have counselled 
the omission of them. They are of the 
usual character of the author’s poetry 
—rarely rising above mediocrity, and 
scarcely ever sinking below it. The 
** Musings on the Church and her 
Services,” appended to the treatise, 
are of the same character, and occa- 
sionally very interesting. Why they 
should have been entitled Musings we 
cannot imagine, and we would counsel 
the excellent author to exchange it in 
a second edition (which we trust this 
little work will soon reach) to a more 
apposite title. 


-—-<p— 


Saturday Evening. By the Author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
8vo. 


THE author of this volume is a 
Layman, as he informs us in his Ad- 
vertisement ; and from his sense of 
propriety, which forbids his trenching 
on the sacred office of the privileged 
teacher, he has entitled his Sermons 
(for such his discourses may be called) 
Saturday Evening. ‘‘ There remains 
open to him (he says) the Saturday 
Evening, which devout persons, whose 
leisure permits them to do so, are ac- 
customed to devote to preparatory me- 
ditation.”” He adds, “ that in his 
choice of a title he had an allusion to 
the expectation now generally enter- 
tained by Christians, that our own 
times are precursive of an era of rest, 
which the Church has been taught to 
look for ;’’ and his discourses are in- 
tended to bear more or less directly 
upon those changes in religious practi- 
ces or modes of feeling which naturally 
are thought of as proper to usher ina 
brighter age. The book consists of 
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twenty-nine dissertations, not so much 
united by methodical connexion, as by 
each of them taking parts of one great 
and important subject. 

The ultimate destinies of man, the 
expanding capabilities of his nature, 
his immortal imperishable being, the 
happiness to which he is not only per- 
mitted to look, but which he is com- 
manded to seek, the vast celestial ma- 
chinery which has been employed to 
effect this important end, the crown 
of glory which fadeth not away, when 
once placed on the temples of the 
righteous ;—these are the high and 
dignified subjects on which the elo- 
quence and the reasoning of the au- 
thor are employed. In his treatment 
of matters (dangerous to be handled 
by persons of enthusiastic tempera- 
ment) connected with the invisible and 
the future, in his communion with the 
Worldof Spirits, we own with satisfac- 
tion and delight, that his analogies are 
seldom too remote for use, his infe- 
rences seldom illogical, and his illus- 
trations almost always ingenious and 
convincing. The writer is as fearless 
in advancing his attacks, as he is 
powerful in defending them. He 
spares neither the hypocrisy of the 
Churchman nor the arrogance of the 
Dissenter. He entertains no favour- 
able views of the present state of reli- 
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gion in the hearts of believers; nor 
does he at all approve what he consi- 
ders a too cautious and feeble style of 
instruction from the Christian pulpit. 
We must conclude with observing, 
that we think the author would have 
made his work more attractive, with- 
out in any way diminishing its ge- 
neral effect, if he had illustrated his 
general positions by particular exam- 
ples; and sharpened the abstract na- 
ture of his reasonings by allusions, 
which his extensive reading would 
easily have supplied. We think also 
that his style is too generally orna- 
mented and figurative; and that his 
language, though on the whole forci- 
ble, and often abounding in graphic 
and picturesque effects, would have 
been improved by a more careful se- 
lection of its constituent parts. 


Lonce’s Peerage of the British Empire, 
corrected to the time of its recent re-pub- 
lication, is characterised by the usual as- 
siduity and care of its proprietors and 
sub-editors, the Misses Innes. We re- 
joice to see much information regarding 
the deceased members of junior branches 
restored to this edition; and we may 
safely add that, by repeated improvements, 
this work has become the completest of 
the kind that has ever been published. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The fortunate result attending ~ the 
exertions of the press in the opposition 
to the concealment of St. Martin’s 
church and portico, has been viewed by us 
with infinite satisfaction. Although we 
have taken no part in the controversy 
which has been going on, not only in the 
journals exclusively devoted to literature 
and the fine arts, but in the daily papers, 
we have not been idle spectators of the 
combat. It is pleasing to see the public 
feeling enlisted on the side of good taste, 
and called to the aid of the fine arts, and 
the protection of our national monuments, 
instead of being continually wasted in 
political ebullitions and party squabbles. 
Notwithstanding the egotistical dicta of 
Mr. Wilkins in favour of his own works, 
and in utter condemnation of all others, 
we cannot fail to admire the bold propor- 
tions and grandeur of design displayed in 
St. Martin’s church; and it will be long, 
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very long, before we shall be so far astound- 
ed by the assertions of any architect of the 
modern pseudo-Greek school as to ac- 
knowledge that the buildings of Wren 
and Gibbs are miserable unsightly piles 
of brick and stone, when compared with 
the Grecian designs of the present day. 
To deny that great beauty exists in the 
temples of ancient Greece, would justly 
impeach the taste of the person who 
might be bold enough to make the asser- 
tion; but in what building in this coun- 
try are we to look for this pure Greek 
taste? Is it observable in any of the new 
churches? Is it to be discovered in build- 
ings of the Post-office class? Is a long 
wall, with openings for light where ne- 
cessary, and six or eight columns set up 
in the middle, and called a portico, an 
example of this taste? Yet these are the 
buildings which are exclusively called 
Grecian! these are the structures which 
are to put to shame Jones, and Wren, 
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and Gibbs; and to compel every critic 


and every architect who has been stupid 
enough to fancy he sees beauty in their 
works, to confess his ignorance and utter 
want of taste; to deplore that state of 
mental blindness which could imagine it 
saw beauty in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
Greenwich Hospital, or the Whitehall 
Banqueting House, and make his public 
ecantation by admitting that nothing in 
London is worth looking at after seeing 
the portico of the London University, 
unless perhaps the naked frigidity of 
Downing College should tempt him to 
visit Cambridge, or he should make a pil- 
grimage to Hyde Park corner, to luxu- 
riate on the beauties of the square posts 
which supply the place of columns in the 
pure Grecian portico of St. George’s Hos- 
pital. Splendid buildings are not erected 
alone for the man of science or the mere 
architect ; the admiration of the many 
must be gained, and harmony of propor- 
tion and boldness of parts will generally 
effect this. Still something more is ne- 
cessary to secure universal admiration 
than the mere adaptation of the parts of 
a building to a standard with which we 
are little acquainted. We cannot admire 
a building which requires the application 
of a measuring rod to ascertain the scru- 
pulous accuracy of its proportions. We 
care not if an intercolumniation is half a 
diameter wider than the Greek taste will 
admit. If an architect is to be so closely 
fettered by assumed rules, in vain shall 
we look for taste or spirit in his designs: 
his ideas are restrained, his genius 
lowered; he is as artificial as his build- 
ings, and he can never rise above medio- 
crity. We would allow to the tasteful 
designer every degree of latitude con- 
sistent with the detail of the style which 
he practised, recollecting that, if Sir 
Christopher Wren had been confined 
strictly to the laws which Mr. Wilkins 
promulgates, we should never have seen 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Our present ob- 
ject is rather to record the proceedings 
which have taken place on the subject of 
the alterations, than to prolong a contro- 
versy which may now almost be said to 
be exhausted. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our 
readers that it is intended to form a large 
square on the site of Charing-cross, which 
is called Trafalgar-square. In the ori- 
ginal plan a building for the National 
Gallery was designed to stand in the 
centre of the area; this was subsequent 
abandoned; and a plan of the area, wit 
its surrounding buildings, as subsequently 
determined upon, is given in our Maga- 
zine, vol. ci. pt. i. p. 201. In this the 
National Gallery will be seen to occupy 
the southern side of the area. The alter- 
ation which Mr. Wilkins proposed to 
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make was by directing the line of street 
from Pall Mall to the southern, instead 
of the northern side of St. Martin’s 
church ; the consequence of this alteration 
would necessarily be to shut out a direct 
view of the portico from observation, and 
only allow the church to be seen in an 
oblique direction. As this plan has been 
abandoned, it will be unnecessary for us 
to enter into a review of the arguments 
adduced by the architect in defence of his 
plan, or to further notice the controversy 
which occasioned the change which has 
since taken place, by the restoration of 
the street to its former line. 

The parishioners of St. Martin's took 
up the question in vestry, and determined 
upon a memorial, which, after detailing 
the evils consequent on Mr. Wilkins’s 
alteration, concluded by praying that the 
committee “would be pleased to recon- 
sider their late decision respecting the 
line of frontage of the new National Gal- 
lery, and give it such a direction as may 
leave the church of St. Martin’s in such 
a relative situation that it may continue 
to be seen to the best possible advantage 
—a conspicuous ornament of the metro- 
polis, and the admiration of foreigners.” 
But this was not successful at the time, 
and ulterior proceedings were resorted to. 
On the Ist of March a meeting of the 
highest respectability was convened, and 
the proceedings thence arising have set- 
tled the question as to the alteration. It 
was resolved that a memorial should be 
presented to the Lords of the Treasury, 
by the Duke of Northumberland, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and the Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Cust. Since this memorial was 
presented, the altered line of street has 
been abandoned. 

A question is now raised upon the 
propriety of building the National Gal- 
Jery on this site. We have already, in 
the observations which accompanied the 
plan we have just referred to, stated our 
conviction that the British Museum was 
a fitting place for the erection of a gal- 
lery of painting. It is already the depo- 
sitory of the national collection of sculp- 
tures, and the union of painting with the 
sister art seemed to us desirable on more 
grounds than one. Since then we have 
seen this proposition repeated in the pe- 
riodical press, and urged on the consider- 
ation of Ministers. We still think that 
the adoption of this idea would be of 
great practical utility, and would be very 
acceptable to the public. 

Another suggestion has been made, as 
to the propriety of erecting the proposed 
establishment in the Regent’s Park. 
decided objection to this situation is the 
distance from the metropolis. The gal- 
lery would be intended as a school for 
the benefit of students from all parts of 
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the town, as well as a popular exhibition 
for the purpose of improving the public 
taste. Both these considerations would 
operate as overwhelming objections to 
the erection of an establishment of this 
nature in a situation so distant. 

It is admitted that Charing Cross is 
not the best situation which might be 
chosen; but, if we except the Museum, 
we know of no site more eligible. 

An elevation of the principal front of 
the proposed structure, as designed by Mr. 
Wilkins, appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
a paper which has most actively opposed 
the alteration in the line of street; and 
although it is pronounced by Mr. Wil- 
kins to be exceedingly inaccurate, it does 
not seem to differ from his design in 
many particulars. It appears then that 
the new Gallery is to be a low Grecian 
building, having a portico in the centre, 
surmounted by a dome, and two arches 
about midway between the centre and 
the ends; but to call this design Grecian 
is to give it a misnomer as decided as the 
application by Mr. Wilkins of the term 
Gothic, in its offensive sense, to the 
steeple of St. Martin’s. The portico 
is to be composed of the materials of that 
which was attached to Carlton House. 
That appendage was not a Grecian, but 
a Roman design after the temple of Ju- 
piter Stator. Above this Mr. Wilkins 
draws a dome, after unmercifully exclaim- 
ing against the Gothic barbarity of a 
spire in a similar situation; yet he fails 
to tell his readers where he finds his au- 
thority for the introduction of a cupola. 
Again, the arches are Roman, and the 
little shabby turrets over them have cer- 
tainly no prototypes in Greece or Rome, 
but if they are not Mr. Wilkins’s own, 
are the creation of some modern archi- 
tect or bricklayer. We quarrel not with 
these introductions (except the paltry 
watch-box turrets), but they are decidedly 
misplaced in a Grecian structure, and as 
much out of character as the steeple of 
St. Martin’s, or any other. The repeti- 
tion of the design of another building is 
far from pleasing; it appears as if the ar- 
chitect possessed but one idea, and that 
this solitary tenant of his mind became 
prominent wherever he might build. 
Surely if a dome was required, the cu- 
— of the London University need not 

ave been copied. We could wish Mr. 
Wilkins had taken a hint from some of 
the despised architects of Italy, and he 
would then have seen that although a 
certain form must precede the design of 
every cupola, still, as an architectural 
object, it is capable of great variety. 

If, therefore, the National Gallery is 
to be erected on this site, we hope that at 
least some modification may be made in 
the design, und that the structure which 
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is to be built will vie in grandeur with 
the palaces of Italy and France, instead 
of being a meagre adaptation of Greek 
architecture to uses for which it was 
never designed, 

But in all the controversy which has 
arisen on this subject, no one has said a 
word in favour of the structure which 
now occupies the site, the only portion 
remaining of the buildings of the old 
King’s Mews. The principal part of the 
structure, it is true, is little more than 
dead wall, but the two rusticated arch- 
ways are designs possessing great merit, 
although they are not Grecian. There 
is a stately and quiet look about these 
portions of the old structure which always 
struck our attention as possessing an air 
of grandeur much above their former des- 
tination. The surmounting cupolas are 
exceedingly well proportioned, and the 
design far from being inelegant. Now if 
these arches and cupolas are contrasted 
with those which appear in Mr. Wilkins’s 
design, there is little doubt to which the 
preference will be given. There are few 
persons of taste who would wish to see 
these arches destroyed, and it is much to 
be regretted that in all our improvements 
and alterations, the preservation of speci- 
mens of our older architecture seems to 
be little attended to. That fondness for 
novelty which admires the bald Gre- 
cian buildings of the present day, leads to 
the neglect of the truly grand works of 
Wren and Gibbs. The same false taste, 
a few years since, induced the public to 
prefer the flimsy structures of Wyatt 
above the matchless churches and cathe- 
drals of our National architecture. That 
false taste has happily subsided; the 
beauties and the merits of Pointed archi- 
tecture are now fully appreciated, and the 
reviving good taste of the nation is now 
making war on the miscalled Greek struc- 
tures of the day; and we hope that, as it 
is more extended, a better taste and a 
better style will be substituted, and that, 
whetber our architects borrow their de- 
tails from Greece or Rome, their build- 
ings, when designed, will be grand and 
substantial, correct in architectural detail, 
and bold and striking in their constituent 
members. I. C. 





Panorama of the Siege of Antwerp. 
Burrorp, Leicester-square.—Among the 
modes, which in this inventive age have 
been made use of to place correctly be- 
fore our eyes the representation of a dis- 
tant scene, no one has, in any degree, 
equalled the Panorama. Poets may sing, 
however sweetly, historians may describe, 
however graphically, that which they have 
beheld, but the ideas which their works 
furnish forth are faint and illusive, com- 
pared with the impression so vividly 
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stamped upon the mind during a few 
minutes’ visit to a Panorama. 

Very many years have elapsed since 
London was first astonished by these im- 
posing exhibitions. Painting has fol- 
lowed painting, each like the Chambers 
of Haroun, more beautiful than that 
which preceded it, until in this, as in all 
the other branches of the arts, a magni- 
ficence has been attained, of which 
even our immediate forefathers scarcely 
dreamed. Among the artists who have 
successfully followed this peculiar branch 
of their profession, one of the most con- 
spicuous for the general correctness of 
his designs, and the novelty of his sub- 
jects, is certainly Mr. Burford. On this 
occasion he was present at the scene of 
action, and incurred some little risk 
while making his sketches from the ram- 
parts of the town. The point of view 
is well chosen. On ascending the stairs 
of the platform, the rear of the breach- 
ing battery is presented to us, and of 
course the breach itself; the wall or 
scarp of the bastion is, perhaps, a little 
too high, and the ditch is made to appear 
rather narrow, making due allowance for 
the rubbish ; the figures are very spirited, 
and the group of officers around Gerard 
well managed and in good keeping. The 
quietude of the City, forms a strong and 
pleasing contrast with the groups on the 
opposite side. Of the Citadel itself, 
scarcely anything has been delineated ; 
indeed, we do not see very well how 
this could have been managed. Mr. Bur- 
ford may, perhaps, think the interior of 
the Citadel a fit subject for a second ex- 
hibition. A more striking one was never, 
we are sure, displayed. Upon the whole, 
the present panorama is one of the most 
interesting that we have ever beheld; 
and, having witnessed that terrific event 
which it pourtrays, we take upon our- 
selves to affirm it a just and correct repre- 
sentation. 





SIR JOHN SOANE’S 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


March 21. This evening a series of 
lectures on Architecture, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, were brought to a close, 
They were the composition of Sir John 
Soane ; but owing to age and defective 
vision they were read by H. Howard, 
Esq. Secretary. ‘The whole series was 
of a very desultory and discursive cha- 
racter, aid appears to have been written 
at various periods of the Architect’s life, 
perhaps without any particular view to 
ultimate publication. As historical me- 


moranda, they may be considered amusing 
to the learned; but they could be of 
little avail to the practical architectural 
student, . 


Sar John Soane’s Lectures. 
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The concluding lecture was “On Con- 
STRUCTION,” and the writer referred with 
enthusiastic admiration to the many noble 
specimens of the ancients, both of the 
classical and medizvial ages, as affording 
examples of Construction, which, not- 
withstanding the ravages of time, had 
stood the test of ages. He instanced es- 
pecially the Pantheon at Rome, which 
for beauty and durability, he justly ob- 
served, “ was the glory of the ancients, 
and the pride of modern times.” St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, which had been built 
at an enormous expense, was found defi- 
cient in construction, owing to the want 
of that architectural knowledge for which 
the classical ancients were pre-eminent. 
They reared their superstructure on solid 
masonry, and built their walls for eternity. 
The lecturer made some interesting re- 
marks on the advantages of buildings be- 
ing constructed of incombustible materi- 
als, as was the case with St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and deprecated the system pur- 
sued by modern architects, of using com- 
bustible materials, as in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and some other public build- 
ings. ‘To this cause the architect attri- 
buted the numerous fires in London, 
which he said were more frequent there 
on account of the adoption of combusti- 
ble materials in buildings. The lecturer 
made some interesting observations on 
suspension bridges; and gave views of 
Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, which 
was 2700 feet in length; the bridge over 
the Nar, &e. Of the Obelisk, raised in 
the quadrangle of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
(which required 900 men and 700 horses 
to accomplish the task) he gave a curious 
though not novel account. In comparing 
the later edifices with those of the an- 
cients, the lecturer accounted for the 
comparative instability of more modern 
ones by the little time that was allowed 
for their erection, which often exposed 
their timbers to dry-rot; and to the false 
spirit of economy that too frequently in- 
terfered with the plans of the architect. 
He instanced, however, some splendid 
exceptions, which he observed might vie 
with ancient examples; as St. Luke’s, the 
London Docks, St. Martin’s, «ce. 

At the conclusion the lecturer noticed 
the splendid gift he has presented to the 
nation (see p. 203), and stated his views 
and object in so doing; which was re- 
ceived by a crowded and highly respecta- 
ble auditory with continued and enthusi- 
astic applause. 





Ata recent sale of architectural sculp- 
ture, casts, &c. at Mr. Bubb’s in Grafton- 
street, Zoffani’s celebrated picture of the 
Royal Academicians in his time was sold 
to Mr. Browne (the scagliola manufac. 
turer), for 371. 16s. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


New Works announced for Publication. 

The Mahavansi, the R4jé-Ratnacari, 
and the Raja- Vali, forming the Sacred 
and Historical Books of Ceylon; a Col- 
lection of ‘T'racts illustrative of the Doc- 
trines and Literature of Buddhism ; tran- 
slated from the Singhalese. Edited by 
Epwarp Urpua, F.S. A. 

The Private Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, considered as an Example to all 
his Disciples, and a Demonstration of his 
Mission. By T. Wiutiams, “ Author 
of the Age of Infidelity,” &c. 

The Antiquities of Axminster, in the 
County of Devon, during the British and 
Roman periods. By James Davipson. 

Sermons Vol. IT. By F. Skurray, B.D. 

Hints to Legislators, upon the subject 
of a Commutation of Tithes. By an 
Essex Freeholder. 

The Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes 
of India. By an Officer in the Service 
of the East India Company. 

Cyclopean, or Pelasgic Remains in 
Greece and Italy, with Constructions of 
a later Epocha. From Drawings by Ep- 
wARD DopweELt, F.S. A. 

Nucent TayLor’s Poem of Sante 
Marie. 

The Round Towers of Ireland, being 
a Key to the Memorials of the whole 
Ancient World. By Henry O’Brien, 


sq- 

No. I. of a Collection of Doorways 
from Ancient Buildings in Greece and 
Italy. By T. L. Donatpson, Archi- 
tect. 

An historical and descriptive Account 
of Ragland Castle, by Mr. Houcu; il- 
lustrated with engravings from drawings 
by Bartlett. 

Brirron’s Architectural Dictionary. 

The Life, Times, and Correspondence 
of Isaac Watts, D.D. By the Rev. 
Tuos. Miiner, A.M. 

The Narrative of Two Expeditions 
into the Interior of Australia, undertaken 
by Capt. Cuarces Sturt, 39th reg. 

Micuetv’s Essay on Woman. 

The Entomology of Australia, in a 
Series of Monographs. By G. R. Gray. 

Lectures on Poetry and General Lite- 
rature. By J. Monrcomery. 

Directions for the Analysis of Inor- 
ganic Substances. By J. J. Berzexius. 

My ten years’ Imprisonment in Italian 
and Austrian Dungeons. By Sitvio 
Petuico. Translated by T. Roscoe. 

Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
Cyrus Reppine, Esq. 

The Book of Butterflies, Spinxes, and 
Moths. By Capt. Brown, F,.R.S.E. 


By 


Travelling Observations on the United 
States and Canada, during 1832. By 
the Rev. Isaac Fipter, Missioner. 

Osborne, a Tale. By Rev. Joseru 
Jones, of Newchurch. 

Odes of Anacreon. By James Usuer, 
Hebrew Professor to the Eclectic So- 
ciety of London. 

Poetic Vigils; containing a Monody on 
the death of Dr. Adam Clarke, and other 
Poems. By W. B. Baker. 

A Volume of Original Poems, under 
the title of Rhymes and Rhapsodies. By 
R. F. Wittrams. 

A Practical Appeal to the Public, 
through a Series of Letters, in Defence 
of the New System of Physic by the Il- 
lustrious Hahnemann. By Joun Borrtu- 
wick Gitcurist, LL.D. &c. 

History of the _Middle and Working 
Classes, with an exposition of the causes 
which have influenced the past and pre- 
sent condition of the Industrious Orders. 

A View of the Homzopathetic System 
of Medicine, from the French of car 
Now. 





ROYAL SOCIETY, 


Feb. 28. M. J. Brunel, esq. V.P. 

Read, A relation of the case of Tho- 
mas Hardy Kirman, with remarks on 
Corpulency, by T. J. Pettigrew, esq. 
F.R.S. The subject of this paper, the 
son of a Lincolnshire farmer, was present 
at the meeting. He is not yet twelve 
years of age; weighs 14st. 2lbs.; and 
measures in height, 5 feet; across the 
chest, 45 inches; across the abdomen, 
44 inches; calf of the leg, 184 inches. 
The extraordinary increase originated 
about three years ago, upon the confine- 
ment necessary after a broken limb. His 
muscular action is great, appetite and 
sleep moderate; in features and manners 
he is perfectly juvenile. 

A portion was also read of a paper en- 
titled, ‘“* Experimental determination of 
the laws of Magneto-electric Induction 
in different masses of the same metal, 
and of its intensity in different metals,” 
by S. H. Christie, esq. F.R.S. 

March?. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Christie’s paper was concluded ; 
and two others were read: A note on 
Tides, by Mr. Lubbock; and on the 
natureof Sleep, by A. P. Wilson Philip, 
M.D. F.R.S. 

March 14. Dr. Buckland, V.P. 

Read, On the figures assumed by 
particles of sand strewed on vibrating 
surfaces, commonly called acoustical fi- 
gures; by Charles Wheatstone, esq. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Feb. 27. At the Annual Meeting the 
report of the Council gave an unfavour- 
ake view of the state of the University. 
It appeared that the original capital of 
158,882/., arising from shares and dona- 
tions, had been sunk, and a debt incurred 
of 2,946/., which debt would, from the 
excess of expenditure over probable in- 
come, be increased, by the end of the 
present session in October next, to 3,715/. 

At another meeting on the 2d of 
March, it was agreed that an annnal 
subscription should be entered into by 
proprietors in aid of the Institution. 
A resolution was passed, expressive of 
the expediency of establishing an {hos- 
pital. 

LADY CHAPEL, SOUTHWARK. 

The work of restoration of the exterior, 
with the exception of a few of the minor 
details, may now be regarded as com- 
pleted. ‘The scaffold has been taken 
away from the principal front, and the 
space before it thrown open by the re- 
moval of the sheds for the masons; the 
whole may therefore be viewed without 
impediment. The structure is already 
regarded with great interest by all classes 
of spectators. Such as have watched the 
restoration almost stone by stone, and 
remarked even its daily progress, are 
equally struck with admiration at the 
beauty of the structure and the complet- 
ness of the restoration, as those who for 
the first time have seen it ina perfect 
state, and are therefore ignorant of the 
extent of the vew works, When the for- 
mer appearance of the building, dilapi- 
dated by the effects of time and neglect, 
and injured by partial and tasteless re- 
pairs, is forgotten, and the masonry of the 
new work shall have lost its freshness, 
then will the design be viewed with even 

eater satisfaction than at present; and 
ew persons, strangers to the former state, 
will conceive that the antique looking 
building before them is a restoration of 
the nineteenth century. Every praise is 
due to Mr. Gwilt for the scrupulous ac- 
curacy with which the mouldings and 
detail of the former design have been 





Lady Chapel.— Antiquarian Researches. 
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copied, and equally so for the care and 
attention which he has bestowed on the 
restoration of those parts which had been 
entirely lost; of this the gables are in- 
stances; of these only two remained in 
any thing like a perfect state, and it is 
due to Mr. Gwilt to say, that the differ- 
ence of size between the central gables 
and the lateral ones is a discovery made 
by him on a measurement of the existing 
portions ; the four gables had been gene- 
rally regarded as uniform, and to the 
variance in dimensions the design owes 
a tasteful feature. The ancients avoided a 
monotonous repetition of the same idea, 
and in accordance with this principle of 
sound taste the two central gables were 
constructed with a loftier pitch than the 
outer ones; trifling as this difference is, 
it creates a very good effect, and much 
improves the view of the Chapel, and it 
is, moreover, a circumstance which had 
not been previously noticed. 

The glazing of the windows will be 
enclosed in a tasteful frame-work de- 
signed entirely by Mr. Gwilt, in close 
accordance with existing remains of works 
of the thirteenth century.* The aid of 
heraldry has been called in to embel- 
lish the structure, and when complete 
the effect of stained glass, it is to be 
hoped, will not be wanting to add to the 
general effect. ‘The contractor has done 
his part with great credit, and when the 
cheapness as well as the expedition, with 
which the whole has been effected, are 
taken into consideration, the highest de- 
gree of public satisfaction may be justly 
anticipated. At a future period, when 
the whole of the works are concluded, 
a summary of the restoration will be given, 
to form a faithful record of the extent of 
the renovation, which may fairly be pro- 
nounced to be the most complete and 
perfect example which has ever been 
effected. The Committee are still un- 
der very heavy engagements ; a very large 
sum is due to Mr. Saunders, the gentle- 
man to whom this excellent work mainly 
owes its completion, but which there is 
every confidence in the liberality and 
justice of the public will be repaid to the 
full extent. B.C. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 28. The Earlof Aberdeen, Pres. 

William Debonaire Haggard, esq. of 
Crome’s Hill, Greenwich, F.R.A.S., 
“a gentleman peculiarly conversant in the 
numismatic antiquities of this country,” 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

J. Lister Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited drawings, by J. Buckler, jun., of 









RESEARCHES. 


the singular Saxon Church of Kilpec, 
Herefordshire, and some very remark. 
able architectural features in Twywell 
Church, Northamptonshire. 

Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. communi- 





* It is but justice to say, that Mr. 
Gwilt has devoted his time and talents to 
this work gratuitously. 
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cated two documents from the State Paper 
Office; being an order from the Privy 
Council, prohibiting the Mayor’s feast at 
Norwich, on account of the plague in 
1626; and the protest and remonstrance 
of the Mayor and Aldermen thereon, 
“lest they should lose all prosperity by 
the violation of their ancient usage.” 

A further portion of M. Borell’s Cata- 
logue of Coins was read. 

March 7. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

Mr. Gurney communicated a notice of 
two Norfolk deeds of the reign of 
Henry III. and Edward L, illustrating 
these points: 1. the marriage of the 
clergy, from a /ilius clerict and a /ilius 
persone occurring; 2. the fact that an 
advowson was not marketable without the 
addition of a certain portion of land. 
[ “ Advowsons go now very high; but 
patronage formerly was esteemed of small 
value, the patrons then giving their bene- 
fices away freely, and none ever sold. 
Thus Sir Francis Leake, who died 22 
Elizabeth, had five messuages, two hun- 
dred acres of arable land, three hundred 
of pasture, forty of gorse, forty of moor, 
at Tibshelf, in Derbyshire, with the ad- 
vowson of the church there; and yet the 
whole was only estimated at 31. per annum. 
In another place, the advowson of ...... 
is said to be worth nil.”—Pegge’s Ano- 
nymiana. ] 

H. C. Robinson, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an essay on the word Mass, as ap- 
plied to the ritual of the Church of Rome. 
He disputed its derivation from the dimis- 
sio catechumenorum and dimissio populi, 
and the phrase, Jte, missa est, (as shown by 
Mr. Gage in the last volume of the 
Archeologia); and maintained that its 
etymology was the same with mas in 
Michaelmas, Christmas, &c., and with 
mess as connected with feasting. Thus 
the sacrifice of the mass would be origi- 
nally the rite of the Holy Supper. 

The President announced that Davies 
Gilbert, esq. the Bishop of Landaff, 
James Heywood Markland, esq. and 
Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. had been 
appointed Auditors of the Society’s ac- 
counts for the past year. 

March 14, The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

T.L. Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
drawings of the ancient stone table in the 
chapter-house at Salisbury, of a Norman 
sculpture of the Wise Men’s Offering 
over the door of Bishop’s Teignton 
church, Devonshire; and of the soldier 
holding a horse at the foot of Sir Richard 
Stapleton’s effigy in Exeter cathedral. 

The Duke of Bedford communicated 
the discovery of a very perfect Roman 
amphora near Woburn. 

Daniel Gurney, esq. communicated 
some extracts ‘from the household ex- 
penses of the ancient family of Lestrange, 


of Norfolk, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. read a descrip- 
tion of an ancient MS. formerly be- 
longing to the Abbey of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, afterwards in the collection of 
Dr. Cox Macro, and containing several 
curious miscellaneous passages, among 
which is a very early receipt for the ma- 
nufacture of gunpowder. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some handles of bronze, with a piece 
of Roman tessellated pavement, on which 
they were found in digging a grave a few 
days since in Saint Saviour’s church-yard, 
Southwark ; also models by Mr. Thomas 
Joyce, of Croydon, of Saint Saviour’s 
church, and of the remarkable little church 
composed of trunks of trees remaining at 
Greenstead in Essex, both executed in 
cork to the scale of one eighth of an 
inch to a foot. 

March21. The Earlof Aberdeen, Pres. 

Charles Mariboe, of Copenhagen, was 

elected an honorary Member of the 
Society. 
J. A Repton, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some remarks on Pointed Archi- 
tecture, to accompany the re-exhibition of 
various drawings which he furnished to 
the Society many years ago. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited the seal of 
Hugh de Cressingham, the celebrated 
Treasurer of Scotland, in the reign of 
Edward the First. 

John Gage, esq. Director, in reply to 
Mr. Gurney’s observations on the deeds 
exhibited by him, stated the legal effect 
temp. Edw. I. of a gift to a priest and his 
wife in tail, shewing that the marriages of 
priests were not void, but voidable by 
divorce; and that the marriages of pro- 
fessed persons, that is to say monks 
and nuns, was absolutely void. By the 
discipline of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
according to Mr. Gage, the deposition of 
the priest was the only punishment, the 
marriage was not annulled. It was not 
until the first and second councils of 
Lateran in the 12th century, that holy 
orders were declared to incapacitate a 
priest for marriage. 

Mr. Kempe communicated a paper in 
illustration of the Roman remains found 
in St. Saviour’s churchyard, Southwark, 
exhibited by him at the preceding meet- 
ing; and on the early colonization of 
Southwark by the Romans before Celtic 
London had been occupied by them; see 
his remarks in our volume CI. pt. i. 
p. 388. He shewed that a Roman Tem- 
ple, placed near the old Trajectus over 
the river to Dowgate, had probably been 
the occasion of the building of St. Sa- 
viour’s Church. He particularized various 
remains which afford evidence of this 
fact, and which illustrate the different 
periods in which St. Saviour’s Church 


| 
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was first built, rebuilt after its destruction 
by fire, and decorated by various sculp- 
tures. He took occasion to observe on 
the disgraceful condition in which the 
nave of the building at present remains, 
since the removal of its roof. He enu- 
merated the subjects of the different carv- 
ings which adorned the bosses on the 
roof of the nave, which have fortunately 
been preserved. The west end of the 
choir is now actually closed by weather- 
boarding like a common shed! Mr. 
Kempe incidentally mentioned, in his 
paper, the absurd custom of imposing 
new names upon old localities, and in- 
stanced the impropriety of extinguishing 
the remembrance of the site of the ac- 
tion between Suetonius and Boadicea, 
by exchanging its old name, Battle-bridge, 
for King’s-cross; converting, in other 
instances, ancient Janes into high streets, 
to the great ‘perplexity and confusion of 
the future topographical Antiquary. 





CROSBY HALL. 

We understand that various orna- 
mental fragments connected with this 
building, have within these few days been 
discovered, in consequence of some re- 
pairs of the adjoining houses which are 
in progress. We shall not fail to notice 
these discoveries more particularly in our 
next, if we find them on ocular in- 
spection to be of an important character. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

An extraordinary collection of Egypt- 
ian papyri, statues, mummies, sarcophagi, 
sepulchral tablets, idols in terra cotta, 
vases, &c. was brought to sale by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 15th and 16th of March. 

Among the singular circumstances in- 
cidental to the changes brought about by 
the light of Christianity, will be noted the 
appearance of the idols of Egypt, shorn 
of all their honours and tutelary reputa- 
tation, for several days on Waterloo 
Bridge. Seven massive statues in grey 
and black granite, varying in height from 
seven to five feet, being of too ponderous 
a character for the floors of the auction 
room, were, with prudent caution, ex- 
posed to view in the recesses of the 
bridge above-mentioned. They are re- 
presentations of the goddess Isis, dis- 
tinguished by the lion’s head and_ the 
mystical key of the waters of the Nile, 
or perhaps of the portals of hell, as she 
was the Proserpine of the Egyptians. 
We observed the crescent on the head 
of some of these statues, denoting her 
power over the waters to be similar to that 
of “the moist star upon whose influence 
Neptune’s empire stands,” and on others 
the horns. Herodotus says, that like Io she 
was represented with cows’ horns. ‘The 
head of the statue (No.249) was surmount- 
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ed by the hooded serpent. One of these 
figures was sold to Sir Thomas Phillipps 
for twenty guineas; the others, for which 
not more than about 12/7, each was bid, 
were, we believe, bought in. A square 
stone sanctuary, in front of which is a 
most beautifully sculptured figure of a 
priestess, the sides representing priests at- 
tended by figures, with hieroglyphics 28 
inches high, was purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum for 20/. 15s. A sta- 
tue, exquisitely carved in calcareous stone, 
supposed to represent the young Sesostris 
in the character of a priest in a kneeling 
posture, holding in the front a sanctuary, 
in the centre of which were the figures of 
Osiris (Oshiri, in Coptic, energetic, ac- 
tive), Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, 
and secretary according to Diodorus of 
Osiris, with Hieracion. This, we were 
happy to observe, was purchased by the 
Museum—at the large price of 1687. 

Of the mummies, Nos. 256 and 257 
were the most remarkable. The outer 
case of the first was in a state of the 
highest preservation, the face being beau- 
tifully gilt, down the centre three rows of 
hieroglyphics, and seven figures of divi- 
nities highly coloured. The head of the 
mummy is covered with a mask highly 
gilt on the face; on the breast was placed 
a sort of gilt gorget formed into the 
winged symbol; down the body were 
figures of idols cut out of thick cloth and 
gilt. This mummy was sold for 20/. 10s. 
No.257 wasa mummy ofa female in a won- 
derfully perfect state; the enveloping 
cloth was of a deep red linen, and it was 
swathed diagonally, horizontally, and per- 
endicularly with bandages of yellow 
inen. As it stood in its case with the 
cover removed, it emitted a peculiarly 
strong and pungent smell, not unlike that 
of vinegar after the immersion of a hot 
iron. The price was 36/. 15s. A sar- 
cophagus of sycamore, seven feet by two 
feet three inches, and two feet three 
inches in height, having near the outer 
edge a line of deeply cut bieroglyphics, 
and the inside covered with hieroglyphic 
paintings, sold for 167. 

The Papyri were in number fourteen, 
and more perfect than any heretofore 
brought to this country; many of them 
have coloured figures in addition to the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions. Six of the 
best were purchased for the Museum. 
That which attracted the greatest admira- 
tion is dividedinto four compartments; the 
right having the figures of Osiris and a 
priestess standing at an altar covered with 
fruit and flowers; the left consists of 
figures representing ploughing, reaping, 
and other agricultural pursuits, with 
twenty-two cartouches of hieroglyphics, 
&e. the whole delicately oft a The 
competition for the Papyrus rose to fifty 
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guineas. The merit of having carefully 
unrolled these Papyri belongs to Capt. 
George Sotheby, son of the auctioneer. 

The propriety of applying the term 
stele to the sepulchral tablets we ques- 
tion, because we believe that columns 
round or square are rather implied by 
the word than tablets (Zrnan, columna) ; 
they were, however, objects of great in- 
terest, and the finest of the sort we had 
ever seen, those in the rare collection of 
Mr. Sams always excepted, in which 
some are found we remember in an un- 
finished state, with the delicate and firm 
outlines which the sculptor was to follow, 
drawn on them as with a finely pointed 
crayon. Most of the sepulchral tablets 
became the property of the Museum. 

We shall particularize one, (241) repre- 
senting at the top the figure of the fox or 
jackall, with the flail of Osiris, under 
which is Osiris on his throne, attended 
by three priests at a sacrifice; in the 
centre are five figures in the act of ado- 
ration, &c. the whole intermixed with 
hieroglyphics; dimensions of the tablet 
twenty-nine inches by fifteen. This was 
bought for the Museum, for 20 15s. Mir- 
rors, vases, idols, candelabra, embalmed 
cats, snakes, &c. formed the minor articles 
of this sale. These could not, generally 
speaking, compete with those which we 
have seen in the possession of Mr. Sams 
(see our Magazine for May last, p. 451). 

We are now to notice a very different 
object from the above-enumerated, but in- 
cluded in the same sale. It is an illu- 
minated folio manuscript, or rather a por- 
tion of a manuscript on vellum, appa- 
rently of the latter end of the 13th cen- 
tury. The exquisite illuminations of this 
manuscript, eighty-six in number, occupy 
at least six eighths of every page, a very 
large proportion, it will be observed, to 
the space taken up by the text; each of 
the paintings is twelve inches by nine, 
and is divided into four compartments, 
the exploits of David, Samson, &c. are 
depicted, and the charaeters, as usual, 
dressed in the costume of the time in 
which they were drawn. The military 
and civil dresses, domestic and military 
architecture, military engines, &c. &c. 
of the period are admirably illustrated in 
this splendid relic. The drawings are 
executed with the most exquisite preci- 
sion and intelligence. In the margin of 
each leaf is an Arabic translation of the 
text, a circumstance which the following 
inscription in the manuscript may ex- 
plain: “ Pontentissimo Persarum Regi 
Bernard Maeziewiski sacre Romane Ec- 
clesie Pnesbiter Cardinalis Episcopus 
Cracoviensis...... Regni Poloniz Senator 
veram felicitatem exoptans offert......Cra- 
covie Regni Polonize Metropoli...... die 
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Sept. ann. sal. 1604.” This manuscript, 
therefore, had been presented by Bernard 
Macziewiski, Bishop of Cracow and 
Archbishop of Guesna in Poland, to 
Schah Abbas the Great, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, no doubt as a 
biblical gem of the highest value. 

The manuscript is thought to have 
been written and illuminated in France. 
It was knocked down to Messrs. Payne 
and Foss, the booksellers, at 255 guineas. 
Allowing a national feeling its proper in- 
fluence, we heartily wished it might reach 
the British Museum. Among all the splen- 
did illuminated manuscripts deposited in 
that establishment, we believe, of the par- 
particular period, they have scarcely one 
to equal this. What an admirable series 
of plates would it make for one of the 
volumes of the Arehzlogia of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 





NORTHERN SAGAS. 

Thirty volumes of the Northern Sagas 
have already been published by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries of Co- 
penhagen, since its institution in 1825 
They are accompanied by Danish, and in 
most instances by Latin, translations. 
They are preparing a separate work on 
Greenland, and an account of the voyages 
to America, made by the Scandinavians, 
in the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th centu- 
ries. 

ANTIQUITIES AT POOLE. 

A short time since, as some labourers 
were digging upa piece of meadow-ground, 
about half a mile from that town, they 
turned up an urn, containing several hun- 
dred Roman coins. The urn, which was 
unfortunately broken, was of fine pottery. 
The coins were in the finest preservation, 
and were of the reigns of the Emperors 
Valerianus, Gallienus, Claudius Gothi- 
cus, Quintillus, and Aurelianus; of Sa- 
lonnia, the wife of Gallienus; and of the 
usurpers—(some of those known as the 
Thirty Tyrants)— Posthumus, Lelianus, 
Victorinus, Tetricus, and Tetricus Cesar. 
These individuals all reigned from the 
middle to the latter part of the third cen- 
tury. The coins are nearly all of the 
third brass, and only a few silver. Many 
of them are common, but some, parti- 
cularly those of Quintillus, who reigned 
but 17 days, are of considerable rarity. 





ANCIENT SHIP AT MOUNT’S BAY. 

The discovery of the hull of a vessel 
imbedded in the beach near Newlyn, 
Mount’s Bay, has excited much curiosity, 
and it appears, by a letter from Mr. John 
A. Boase, of Penzance, that she was 
about 50 tons, flat-bottomed, clincher. 
built, of oak, 30 feet long. Her ribs were 
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not more than four inches apart, and suffi- 
ciently strong for a vessel double her size. 
There were marks of nails, but not a bit 
of iron was found, from which it would 
seem that wood, when shut up from the 
air, is the most durable. ‘The vessel ap- 
pears to have been in ballast when lost. 
Two ancient coins were found on board, 
one of which was in a perfect state of 
preservation, and bore the inscription 
*¢ Ave Maria,” by which it appears to have 
been of ecclesiastical origin, but of what 
age, or of what country, it is difficult to 
determine. It has no date; but Mr. Boase 
says, from its resemblance to the coins of 
the fourteenth century, and some other 
appearances, he should assign it to that 
period, and thinks it of Anglo-Norman 
origin. 
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ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 

A large collection of antient English 
deeds, and other historical and genealogi- 
cal manuscripts, was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 24th of February. Some 
of the most curious articles were the fol- 
lowing: a miscellany of English Poetry, 
written in the time of James and Charles 
I. (and among which was accidentally dis- 
covered at the time of sale, the ballad, 
“ Come, Shepherds,” &c., long a defici- 
ency with the editors of Walton’s An- 
gler,) 91. 2s. 6d., Thorpe; a similar col- 
lection in another book, 6/.10s., Thorpe; 
a treatise of Musick, by Jobn Tuck, 
Master of Arts at New College, temp. 
Henry VII. an original and unpublished 
MS., 5/. 12s 6d.; Enchiridion Christia- 
dos, a Christmas Masque presented to 
William Paston, esq. High Sheriff of 
Norfolk, by William Cayworth, 1/. 9s.; 
‘Sonnets, by Robert first Earl of Leices- 
ter, brother to Sir Philip Sydney, in bis 
own handwriting, and addressed to his 
sister “ For the Countess of Pembroke,” 
5l. 10s.; Sir Henry Doewra’s narrative 
of the services performed by the army 
under his command at Lough Foyle in 
1614; original autograph MS., 8/7. 2s. 6d. 
H. Bohn; a registry of Letters of the 
Privy Council, 1570 to 75, purchased for 
the British Museum at 6/.; the Book of 
Henry Earl of Arundel, as Lord Cham- 
berlain to Henry VIII. (printed in the 
Antiquarian Repertory), 37. 10s., Thorpe; 
Joseph Gulston’s biographical collections 
regarding Foreigners who have visited 
England, 4 vols. 12s.; the History of 
the late war in Ireland, an autograph un- 
published MS. by Richard Belling, in 3 
vols, 12/. 12s., Cochrane ; a large histori- 
cal volume by Sir James Turner, in the 
reiga of Charles I. and LI., chiefly re- 
lating to Irish affairs, 15/., Longman ; 
Letters to Sir James Turner from 1672 
1689, 16/. 5s.,* Longman; the Commis- 
sion of the Exchequer of Scotland to 
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the Octavians, 1595, 7., Thorpe; Sir 
James Turner’s collections relative to 
Heraldry and State ceremonies, 7/. 10s. 
Thorpe; Historical collections relating 
to Scotland, Border conilicts, &c., temp. 
Henry VIII., 3/. 12s. 6d., British Mu- 
seum; a Declaration of the income of 
the first Earl of Leicester, about 1626, 
by T. Nevitt, 57. 2s. 6d., Thorpe; the 
original autograph manuscript of the 
Life of Wolsey, by George Cavendish 
(published by Mr. Singer) 81l. 14s. 
Thorpe; two volumes of Beckwith’s 
Yorkshire pedigrees, were bought by 
Mr. Thorpe for 3/. 15s. and 5/.; and 
several ancient pedigree rolls, with illu- 
minated coats, sold for from two to five 
guineas. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN GERMANY. 

At Gundershoffen, near Wissemburg, 
some highly interesting antiquities have 
recently been discovered. They consist 
of the foundation of a building six feet 
in thickness, several votive monuments, 
with inscriptions, in excellent preserva- 
tion, dedicated to Mercury, who is repre- 
sented on them with his attributes; frag- 
ments of votive altars, the capital of a 
pilaster of Roman architecture, an in- 
scription bearing the names of Caracalla 
and Gela, and about fifty Roman medals, 
of different sizes, in bronze. 





ETRUSCAN TOMB AT TARQUINIA. 

On the Ist Jan. the Chevalier Manzi 
discovered, in the necropolis of Tarqui- 
nia, an Etruscan tomb, far more magni- 
ficent than any previously known there, 
It is of a quadrilateral form, and sup- 
ported in the centre by a square column, 
on three sides of which are winged genii, 
larger than life; and, on that opposite the 
door, a long Etruscan inscription sur- 
rounded with beautiful ornaments of 
fishes. About the tomb are three rows 
of steps, on which are placed several sar- 
cophagi, with male and female figures in 
bas-relief, and Latin inscriptions record- 
ing the citizens of Tarquinia there buried. 





POMPEY’S THEATRE AT ROME. 

At the meeting of the Pontifical 
Academy of Archeology, held at Rome 
on 10th Jan. M. Canini, architect, read a 
memoir on Pompey’s Theatre. The 
author has observed that two fragments 
of the ancient plan of Rome, which are 
now at the Museo Capitolino, dove-tail 
with the well-known fragment represent- 
ing Pompey’s Theatre, and, when brought 
into connexion with it, give a_pertect 
idea of that splendid edifice, with its 
portico of one hundred columns. The 
temple of Venus was so closely adjacent 
to the theatre, that the same steps served 
to both. 
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Oi 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 19. 

The House went into Committee on 
the In1sh Distursances Butt, when the 
various provisions were discussed clause 
by clause. At the suggestion of the 
Duke of Wellington, it was agreed, that 
the proposed Courts-martial should not 
try any offenders without the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant, nor carry into exe- 
cution any sentence until it had been con- 
firmed* by the same high officer. It was 
also agreed, on the representation of the 
same noble Duke, that no person under 
the rank of field-officer should ever be 
competent to preside over any court- 
martial. It was also provided, that, in 
case death should ensue from any injuries 
inflicted, sentence of death might be 
passed by the new Courts. 





In the House or Commons the same 
day, Mr. Stanley introduced a motion on 
the subject of Granp Juries in Ireland. 
After stating their power and the abuses 
to which that power had given rise, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman proposed as a 
remedy, that it should be mandatory on 
the High Sheriff—the officer in whom the 
selection of Grand Juries was vested— 
to begin his list with one juror from each 
barony in the county, the number to be 
filled up afterwards according to circum- 
stances,—that every presentment should 
be openly and publicly discussed in open 
court, and that the grounds of its being 
adopted or rejected should be openly dis- 
cussed and canvassed before the assembled 
county,—that, in order to give the class 
of farmers and higher rate-payers a direct 
control over the public expenditure in 
their respective districts, one of that class 
should be chosen from each barony, or 
half-barony, as it might be, to sit with and 
assist the Magistrates in disposing of the 
district presentments, and that they should 
not be less in number than half of the 
members of the Grand Jury present,— 
that the Grand Jury should be compelled 
to accept of the lowest tender to carry a 
presentment into effect, provided it af- 
forded the necessary security,—that the 
county cess should be levied, not as at 
present, on the occupying tenant, but on 
the landlord,—and that no payments 
should be paid for county work unless in 
money, not in goods, and that the accounts 
should be open at all times to the county 
surveyor, whose accounts, again, should 
be open to the Grand Jury.—Mr. O’Con- 
nell complimented the Right Hon. Mem- 
ber on the praiseworthy labour which he 
had bestowed on the present Bill. Many 


Hon. Members spoke in favour of the 
proposed measure, and leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

Feb. 20. On the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
came to the resolution of meeting at 
12 0’clock for the receiving of petitions, 
and proceeding with private bills, —twenty 
members to constitute a House; the 
House to adjourn at three o'clock, and 
resume at five,—forty members, as here- 
tofore, being then necessary to make a 
House. It was resolved that the new 
regulation should commence on Wednes- 
day the 27th inst. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 22. 

The Inisu DisturBaANces SuPPRESSION 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

A Bill for changing the Venue, forthe 
more impartial administration of justice in 
Ireland, on the motion of Earl Grey, was 
read a second time. 

Feb. 26. Amongst the numerous peti- 
tions which were presented to the House, 
Lord King presented one from a parish 
near Tiverton, against the Rector, for 
seeking to impose a tithe on herrings. 
The Lord Chancellor said the petition 
amounted to nothing more than a declara- 
tion of opinion against the right of the 
rector to tithe herrings. The rector’s 
belief was, that he had that right. As to 
the petition, it was evident that the rector 
had not exacted the tithe, nor was likely 
to doso; as to the other prayer, the abo- 
lition of tithe generally, no one felt more 
strongly than he, the Lord Chancellor, 
that it ought to be conceded speedily. 
Lord Wynford said there was a “run on 
the Church of England” just now, and it 
was not fair to make such observations 
without notice. 





House or Commons, Feb. 27. 

For the first time, the House com. 
menced its sitting at twelve o’clock, when 
there was a full attendance till three 
o’clock. Numerous petitions were pre- 
sented against Negro Slavery, the Grand 
Jury (ireland) system, the Tithes of Ire- 
land, the measures of coercion for that 
country, &c. ‘The Church of Ireland, and 
its Tithes, in particular, attracted a large 
portion of attention, several of the Peti- 
tions presented having distinctly —— for 
the abolition of the Church Establish- 
ment of that country.—Lord John Russell, 
in reply to inquiry, stated that the Go- 
vernment would bring forward a distinct 
and practical measure of Church Reform. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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moved the first reading of the Intsu Dis- 
TURBANCES Suppression Bill, which had 
passed through the House of Lords.* Mr. 
Tennyson moved, as an amendment, that 
the debate be adjourned for a fortnight. 
After several speakers, Mr. Stanley pow- 
erfully supported the Bill, contending that 
if law were not prostrated—if dictatorship 
were not allowed to have sway in Ireland, 
the Bill would have the unhesitating sanc- 
tion of Parliament. On the motion of 
Mr. Sheil the debate was adjourned. 
House or Lorps, Feb. 28. 

Lord Wynford brought in a Bill to re- 
duce the expenses in courts of law.— 
Read a first time, and ordered for second 
reading on the 7th of Murch. 





In the Hous or Commons, the same 
day, the adjourned debate on the first 
reading of the Ir1sn Disrursances Sup- 
PRESSION Bill was resumed. Mr. Sheil 
opened the debate with a speech of con- 
siderable length. He contended that the 
result of Parliamentary inquiries, particu- 
larly Sir H. Vivian's evidence before the 
last Committee on Ireland, proved that 
**if the tithe question were settled, tran- 
quillity would be restored and secured, in 
spite of agitators ;” that the Secretary for 
Ireland could not have read such evi- 
dence ; and that an appeal to the laws— 
the effects of another Special Commis- 
sion—ought to be tried, before Courts- 
martial and suspension of Juries (recom- 
mended by none of the reports) were 
proposed for the adoption of Parliament. 
—Mr. Macaulay strongly supported the 
measure, and resisted delay as unneces- 
sary. He thought that there never had 
been a measure more called for than the 
present one, and he was confident that it 
might safely be reposed in the hands of 
Government, who were to be responsible 
that it should not be abused—Mr. J. 
Romilly opposed the Bill.—Mr. Curhew 
supported the measure, as one of urgent 
necessity.— Mr. F. O'Connor thought that 
the measure would bury the constitution 
in a grave from which it would never be 
raised.— Mr. Carew, considering that the 
Ministers were pledged to remedial mea- 
sures—to Church Reform, and to the 
amendment of the Grand Jury laws— 
could not refuse them the powers de- 
manded.— Mr. Clay would not consent to 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus and 
the right of petitioning. He however 
should not oppose the first reading of the 
Bill.— Major Beauclerk observed, that the 
measure would bring ruin on the country, 
and eventually on the heads of Minis- 
ters.—Lord Ebrington said, that taking 
into view all he had heard in that House 
and elsewhere, he was convinced of the 
necessity of establishing martial law in 





* See Earl Grey’s opening speech, p. 166. 
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Ireland, though no man was more sensibly 
alive to the value of trial by jury. The 
debate was adjourned. 

March 1,4, and5. The adjourned de- 
bate on the IrtsH Distursances Brut 
was carried on with great animation for 
three nights longer, almost every other 
topic giving way to this paramount ques- 
tion. Mr. H. ZL. Bulwer and Mr. D. W. 
Harvey opposed the measure as being a 
violation of the constitution; while Lord 
J. Russell, the Attorney General, Sir R. 
Peel, Lords Castlereagh and Duncannon, 
and Mr. Lefroy supported it, contending 
that some measure, in aid of the ordinary 
course of justice, was absolutely neces- 
sary for the security of life, property, 
and true liberty, m  Ireland.— After 
several members had addressed the 
House, Mr. O’Connell rose and spoke 
at great length. He contended, in op- 
posing the Bill, that the Ministers ought 
to prove that they had exhausted all the 
powers given to them by the Constitu- 
tion; that the precedent was a bad one; 
that in no instance had a second Special 
Commission failed; that witnesses had 
not been interrupted; and that Jurymen 
in no instance had been impeded or in- 
jared for performing their duty. He, 
therefore, declared that inquiry ought to 
precede such legislation ; and that, as the 
necessities for the Bill could not be made 
out, it ought not to be supported.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said that the Ministers would abide by 
the Bill, and that if it were not supported, 
they should no longer think they had, or 
merited, the countenance ef the House. 
A division then took place: the num- 
bers were—for the first reading, 466 ; 
against it. 89. 

March 6. The morning sitting was, as 
usual, occupied with long and varied dis- 
cussions on the presentation of Petitions, 
on the observance of the Sabbath, on the 
non-residence of the Clergy, on the Irish 
coercive measure, &c. 

The Solicitor General brought in four 
Bills relative to Law Reform, which 
were read a first time. 

March 7. Mr. O’Connell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Jury Laws (Ireland,) particularly as re- 
garded Special Juries, and Juries in cri- 
minal cases; to assimilate the law of Ire- 
land regulating the appointment of Special 
Juries to that of England; and to extend 
the olden Jaw of ballot for choosing the 
Juries in criminal cases. The motion was 
agreed to. 

March 8. On the motion of Mr. Stan- 
ley, the GRanp Juries ( Ireland) Bill, was 
read a second time. 

After some conversation, arising from 
an amendment proposed by Mr. Hume, the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Irish DistuRsaNcEs BILL was car- 
ried. 
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March 11. After the presenting of 
numerous petitions against the Irish Dis- 
turbances Bill, Lord Althorp laid on the 
table a Bill to alter and amend the tem- 
poralities of the EsrastisHeD CHurcH 
in IRELAND (see p. 164). The Bill hav- 
ing been read a first time, the question 
was put for the second reading on Thurs- 
day. After some discussion the House 
came to a division, for the second read- 
ing on Thursday, 187; against it, 46. 

The debate on the second reading of 
the In1sH DisrurBances Bill was resumed 
by Mr. C. Buller, who declared that he 
could not consent to the arbitrary suspen- 
sion of the constitution. Lord Morpeth, 
Lord Duncan, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. C. 
Grant supported the Bill. After some 
desultory discussion on the motion for ad- 
journment, the House came to a division ; 
when there appeared a majority for the 
second reading of 279, against a minority 
of 84. 

March 12. Mr. ZL. Bulwer obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better en- 
couragement of dramatic authors, by ex- 
tending to them that protection against 
representation without leave which was 
given to other authors against publication 
or republication without their sanction. 
The copyright to last for twenty-eight 
years, or the life of the author; and no 
play to be performed in any theatre what- 
ever, without permission, under penalties, 
the highest of 50/. and the lowest of 102 
for every night of such unauthorised per- 
formance.—Zhe Lord Advocate brought 
in a Bill for the Reform of the Scotch 
Burghs, by the introduction of new regu- 
lations for the election of the Councils 
and Magistrates. 

March 13. On the order of the day 
being read for going into a Committee 
upon the Bill for the surpression of Dis- 
TURBANCES in InELAND, Lord <Althorp 
stated, that Government had come to the 
determination that no officer under the 
rank of Captain in the army should be 
permitted to sit on the Courts-martial, 
and that the decisions in those courts 
must be unanimous when the number of 
officers composing them did not exceed 
five. It was proposed to alter the clause 
respecting domiciliary visits, so as not to 
allow houses to be entered, provided the 
parties appeared and answered to their 
names—On Mr. O'Connell’s proposing an 
amendment, a division took place, when 
the question was carried by a majority of 
151 to 31. After a lengthened discussion 
on the preamble of the Bill, in which Mr. 
O'Connell took a prominent part, the con- 
sideration of the first clause was proceed- 
ed with, when Mr. Stanley proposed as 
an amendment that all political offences 
should be prosecuted by the common 
course of law, which was agreed to. 
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House or Lorps, March 14. 

The Lord Chancellor submitted a mo- 
tion with a view of rendering available 
the information obtained by the House of 
Commons in 1820-21, on the subject of 
the means provided throughout England 
to secure education. His object was, that 
as much of such information might be 
printed as should be deemed requisite for 
the | ap. of founding on it measures 
for the more effectual promotion of edu- 
cation. In 1818 there were in England 
and Wales above 1300 endowed schools, 
educating 50,000 children ; that in' 1820 
there were 3200 schools, educating 
105,000 children; and he had since 
learned that in 1828 there were no fewer 
than 32,000 such schools, educating 
1,030,000 children. From enquiries, 
however, it appeared that there were 
1500 parishes without schools—a fact 
which he thought called for legislative 
interference. In the great towns parti- 
cularly, he considered the means of edu- 
cation to be defective. —The motion was 
agreed to. 

The Law Amendment Bill, founded 
on the recommendations of the Law 
Commissioners, was read a second time. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the second reading of the Irisu 
Cuurcu Rerorm Bill.—Mr. C. W. Wynn 
opposed the proceeding. He declared 
that it was wrong in form; that its intro- 
duction violated all the rules, orders, and 
precedents of the House; that it was, in 
reality, a “ Money Bill;” that it imposed 
what might be termed a tax; and that, 
therefore, the subject ought first to have 
been referred to a Committee of the 
whole House.—Mr. O'Connell, Sir R. 
Peel, &c. concurred in the opinion.—7he 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
as doubts had been raised on the subject, 
he would propose a select Committee to 
examine precedents, and to report whether 
the Bill regarding the temporalities of 
the Church of Ireland was introduced 
in conformity with the rules and orders 
of the House.— The Commitee was ap- 
pointed, who eventually came to the de- 
dermination that the subject should be 
submitted to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

From the 15th to the 22d the House 
of Commons was chiefly occupied with 
discussing the various clauses in the 
Irtsu Coercion Bill, in which important 
amendments were effected. The first 
part of the Courts Martial clause was 
carried by a division of 270 to 130.—Mr. 
Stanley, however, made some important 
amendments respecting the Courts Mar- 
tial, not only as regarded their positive 
powers, but touching the questions of 
which they are to have no cognizance, 
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such as charges of confederacy, conspiracy, 
seditious libel, &c. involving nice points 
of law. Though he considered the Bill 
would be inefficient without providing 
these extraordinary tribunals, he declared 
his belief that they would seldom be re- 
quired, so operative would be the know- 
ledge that the power existed. Inthe 17th 
clause there were alterations more expli- 
citly to provide that the Act was not to 
extend to offences committed before its 
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passing, and that none but legal evidence 
should be received—to exclude that of 
relatives not now receivable in Courts of 
Law. On clause 29, providing that no 
person imprisoned under the Act should 
have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
Act for three months, after the first day 
of his imprisonment, the Committee 
divided —Ayes 156; Noes, 64.—Clauses 
30 to 41 (the last in the original Bill) 
were then passed. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


READING ABBEY. 

During the last few weeks, workmen 
have been engaged under the direction of 
Mr. F. Hawkes in laying open the foun- 
dation of Reading Abbey Church. The 
opportunity of investigating and clearing 
up the conflicting statements of Sir H. 
Englefield, Coates, &c. as to the length 
and form of the building has been taken 
by Mr. Hawkes in order to complete a 
survey and plan of the town on which he 
~ has been some time employed. In con- 
sequence of the great number of fallen 
masses of wall which are strewed in all 
directions over the ground, and which have 
been supposed to be parts of the wall in 
their original situation, the task has been 
one of considerable difficulty; but it is 
believed the following are the true dimen- 
sions of the structure :— 

Length from East to West .. 220 ft. 


Width of the Nave........ 90 ft. 
Width of Transepts....... 190 ft. 
Width of principal Aile .... 40 ft. 


The church was cruciform, the tower 
or spire being situated at the intersection 
of the transepts. The foundations of 
the piers supporting the tower remain, and 
from their immense size and thickness, 
being 27 feet long, and 7 feet thick, they 
appear to have borne a tower of consider- 
able elevation. The distance between 
the piers is 40 feet. At the west end of 
the south-west pier, the base of the pillar 
supporting the arch of the nave has been 
laid open, and it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that this piece of masonry comes 
within the portion of land purchased for 
the preservation of the ruins. The pil- 
lar is 7 feet in diameter, and the mould- 
ings of the base are of the usual Anglo- 
Norman character. In the south transept 
the base of another pillar, formed by a 
cluster of small pillars, the bases of three 
of which, ornamented with curious zigzag 
and other mouldings, are tolerably perfect, 
has been found. A few of the founda- 
tions remain in a perpendicular position ; 
in many the inclination is remarkably 
great; and the whole has been most 
industriously despoiled of the exterral 
coating of freestone, and of all the 


mouldings. A few fragments of orna- 
mental sculpture, evidently portions of a 
screen or monument, are in Mr. Hawkes’s 
possession. On the floor of the church, 
there is a vast accumulation of earth and 
rubbish, in many parts four feet thick, and 
in none less than three feet. Of the 
paving there are remains in many parts, 
and some fine ornamented bricks have 
been discovered. In the general wreck, the 
South entrance to the cloisters, which 
stood until lately within the portion pur- 
chased by subscription, has been unfortu- 
nately destroyed. 





A Report has been printed from the 
Committee appointed at the commence- 
ment of this Session to examine and clas- 
sify Petitions, giving abstracts or copies 
of such of them as seemed to deserve 
that distinction. ‘The Committee men- 
tions the object of all the Petitions, and 
the number of signatures attached to 
them. This first Report contains the 
Petitions received between the 6th and 
the 22d ult. They are classified under 
distinct heads, such as Petitions referring 
to “ Parliament,” “ Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs,” “« Church of Scotland,” “ Tithes 
in Ireland,” “ Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews,” “ Prisons,” “ Crime,” and so on. 
The Report contains an Appendix with 
some Petitions én extenso. 

The total charge of the funded Debt 
for the year ending the 5th Jan. 1832, 
amounted to 27,664,586/.; Interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills, 659,165/. ; total, 28,323,751/. 
The net public income for the year 
amounted to 46,988,755/., which sum, as 
the expenditure for the same period 
amounted to 46,373,9961., will leave a sur- 
plus in the year of 614,759/. 

The Duke of Newcastle has purchased 
the fine estate of Hafod, in Wales, from 
the representatives of Col. Johnes, toge- 
ther with the timber, splendid library of 
books, furniture, and large cellar of wines, 
for about 62,0007. 

March 16. A dreadful accident oc- 
curred at the sale of Lord Eldin’s pic- 
tures, No. 16, Picardy Place, Edinburgh. 
At a time when there were about 200 as- 
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sembled, the floor of the room fell with 
its load of persons into the back dining- 
room beneath. Mr. A. Smith, banker, 
was killed on the spot, and a lady dan- 
gerously injured; Lord Moncrieff was 
wounded in the spine, and several others 
received severe bruises. 

March 21. A general meeting of the 
proprietors of Bank Stock took place, 
and a dividend on the half year of 44 per 
cent. was declared. The present circu- 
lation of the Bank was stated to be 
18,000,000/7. to which might be added 
about 8,000,000/. deposits, making in the 
whole 26,000,000/. The Governor ob- 
served, that he could not offer any opi- 
nion as to the probability of the renewal 
of the Charter. 

The new Town Hall at Birmingham 
is of most ample dimensions, its length 
140 feet—width 65—height 65. In this 
noble apartment the musical festivals will 
be held; with one or two exceptions, it 
will be the largest and finest music-room 
in Europe. One end will be occupied 
by an organ of immense power; in height 
this instrument will be about 40 feet, and 
in breadth about 34. In raising the prin- 
cipals of the roof (which are ten in num- 
ber, each weighing four tons) a serious 
accident oecurred on the 26th Jan. from 
the snapping of a pulley-hook ; when two 
men were thrown to the ground, but only 
one was fatally injured. 

—e— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

March 16. A kind of ballet-opera, be- 


ing an admixture of dancing and singing, 
ealled The Maid of Cashmere, was pro- 
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duced. The plot is founded on the Eastern 
legend of a god sent to wander on earth 
until he finds a beautiful woman who is 
to love him with pure and devoted affec- 
tion. The beautiful acting of Mlle. Du- 
vernay mainly contributed to the success 
of the piece. 

March 23. A little piece, in one act, 
called Zhe Chimney Piece, was played. 
It was a humourous production, and met 
with tolerable success. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Feb. 22. A sacred melodramatic opera, 
entitled Zhe Israelites in Egypt, was pro- 
duced. The music, scenery, and perso- 
nations, were got up with great splendour 
and effect. The music was chiefly se- 
lected from Handel’s ** Israel in Egypt,” 
and Rossini’s “* Mose in Egitta.” It was 
announced for repetition amidst great ap- 
plause. 

March 4. A serious drama, entitled 
Reputation, or the State Secret, from the 
pen of Mr. Planché, was produced, and 
met with complete success. 

March 21. A farce, by Mr. Poole, call- 
ed The Nabob for an Hour, was produced 
with complete success. It is an adapta- 
tion from 1|’Oncle d’ Amerique, by Scribe 
and Mazires. 

March 23. An opera, in three acts, en- 
titled Zhe Coiners, arranged by Mr. Lacy, 
from Auber, was brought forward. The 
scene is laid in Spain, and the plot is con- 
nected with the old story of the haunted 
mansion, where a gang of coiners are in 
the habit of carrying on their profession. 
The music was the chief recommendation 
of the piece, which was, on the whole, 
favourably received. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 18. Wm. Cole Cole, heretofore Dicker, 
of Exeter, banker, in compliance with the will of 
his maternal uncle John Cole, of Exeter, esq. 
to use the surname of Cole only. 

Feb. 20. Edward Du Bo's, esq. barrister, to 
be Treasurer and Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 

Feb. 22. Knighted, Lieut..Gen. Fred. Aug. 
Wetherall, G.C.H.; L'eut. Gen. David Latimer 
Tiling Widdrington, K.C.H.; Col. John Bos- 
cawen Savage, R.M., C.B., and K.C.H.; Capt. 
Richard Spencer, R.N., C.B., and K.H.; and 
Henry Ellis, esq. K.H. Principal Librarian to the 
British Museum. 

Feb. 26. Lieut.-Gen. John Sullivan Wood, to 
be Lieutenant of the Tower of London, vice Lord 
Fred. Fitz Clarence. 

John Wood, of Bilton with Harrogate, co. 
York, wine merchant, (in pursuance of a deed 
of settlement between his mother Ann, only sis- 
ter and heuwess of Thomas Williams, esq. himself, 
and William Peover, geut. to use the su:name of 


Williams only. 

March 1. 24th foot, brevet Col. F. S. Tidy to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

Marck 6. Rowland Eyles Egerton Warbur- 


ton, of Arley, esq. to be Sheriff of Cheshire. 
Blayney Townley Balfour, esq. to be Lieut. Go- 
vernor of the Bahama Islands. 
March 8. 39th fovut, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir R. W. O'Callaghan, K.C.B. to be Colonel 


—97th foot, Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir H. 
Hardinge, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

March 13 Kuighted, Lieut. Gen. Henry John 
Cumming, K.C.H.; and Frederic Madden, esq. 
K.H., of the British Museum.—Major-Gen. H. 
C. Darling to be Lieut. Governor of Tobago. 

March 15. Johu-George Baron Durham created 
Viscount Lambton and Earl of Durham. 

March 28. Sir Jolin Hobhouse, to be Chief Se. 
cretary for Ireland. Rt. Hon. E. J. Stanley to 
be Secretary of State for the Coionies. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 


Carnarvon. — Owen Jones Ellis Nanney, esq. 
reported duly elected, vice Sir Chas. Paget. 

Dover.—Jolin Halcomb, esq. 

J ondon.—George Lyall, esq. 

Maiton.—John Charlies Ramsden, esq. 

Mury-le-bone.—Sir Samuel Whalley, Kot. 

Northamptonsh. North.—Viscouut Milton. 

Oxford.—Wm. Hughes Hughes, esq. 

Petersfield. — Uyiton Jol.ffe, esq. duly elected, 
vice J. G. S. Lefevre, esq. 





EccLysiasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. F. Dawson, Preb. in Canterbury Cath. 
Rev. T. D. Atkinson, East Wietham R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Barnes, Wreay St. Mary P. C. Cumberl. 
Rev. W. Bathurst, Ludham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. S. Birch, Little Marlow V. Bucks. 
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Rev. G. Booth, Fyndon V, Sussex. 

Rev. G. Bryan, Huttoft V. co. Lincoln. 

“ J. Conon, Upper Badony, co. Tyrone, Ire- 
and, 

Rev. J. H. Curbitt, Powick V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. S. Day, St. Philip and James V. Bristol. 

Rev. T. Eaton, Farndon P. C. Chester. 

Rev. V. E. Eyre, Cranwich R. with Methwold 
V. co. Norfolk. 

Rey. F. Gardiner, Leanvetherine R. co. Monm, 

Rev. E. S. Greviile, Bontistral R. co. Derby. 

Rev. J. Guthrie, Calston R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Hodges, Lyme V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Hooper, Rolvendon V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, St. James R. Whitehaven. 

Rev. J. Kingdou, North Petherwyn V. Devon. 

Rev. — Malken, St. Ives P. C. Hunts. 

Rev. O. Marden, Clymping V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Marsh, St. Peter & St. Owen R. Heref. 

Rev. W. H. Marsh, Lammas R. with Little Haut- 
bois annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. B. Marsden, Tooting R. Surr. 

Rev. W. Millner, St. Augustin V. Bristol. 

Rev. E. Nicholson, Pentridge R. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Partington, Wath V. co. York. 

Rey. G. Prideaux, Hastingleigh R. with Elmsted 
V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Rolley, St. Philip’s R. Salford, co. Lanc. 

Rev. J. C. Russell, New Romney V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Spurgeon, Giest V. co. Norfolk. 

Rev, T. L. J. Sunderland, Tilsworth V. co. Beds. 

Rev. W. Whall, Thuroing R. Hunts. 

Rey. J. White, Loxley V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. J. C. Wynter, Gatton R. Surrey. 


Civit. PREFERMENT. 


Rev. W. Digby, Master of St. Oswald’s Hospital, 
co. Worcester. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 11. At Thearne-hall, Beverley, the wife of 
H. Darley, esq. a dau. 13. At Bondgate, near 
Ripon, the wife of the Rev. Wm. Casson Lumb, 
a dau. 23. At the vicarage, Warminster, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Dalby, a dau. 25. At 
Stocken-hall, near Stamford, the Hon. Mrs. 
Heathcote, a dau. In Bolton-street, the lady of 
Sir Geo. Hampson, Bart. a son. At Caldecote- 
hall, Warwickshire, the wife of E. C. Macnaugh- 
ten, esq. a son. 26. At Kirkby Overblow, 
Yorkshire, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Mac Lean, 8ist 
Reg. a dau. At Yester, the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, a son. 

March 1. At Stout’s-hill, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Browne, a dau. 2. 
Lady Loughborough, a son. AtFryern Court, 
Hants, the wife of Colonel Cock, a dau. 

8. At the vicarage, Doncaster, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, a son. The wife of Edward 
Holroyd, esq. a Commissioner of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, a son.——5. At the rectory, Sam 
ford Courtenay, the wife of the Rev. G. P. 
Richards, a daughter. 9. In Dublin, the Vis- 
countess Bangor, a son- At Scarborough, the 
wife of H. Beaumont, esq. a son. 11. Io Bel- 
grave-square, the wife of John Drummond, esq. 
juo.a son. 12. At Beckenham, Kent, the wife 
of Major Dickson, a dau. At Michael’s-grove, 
Brompton, the wife of E. E. Deacon, esq. a dau. 

At Connaught-place, the wife of W. J. 
Hamilton, esq. a son and heir. 14. In South- 
street, Park-lane, the Lady Kelmain, a dau.—— 
16. In Eaton-place, Lady Augusta Baring, a son. 

18. In Stanhope-street, Lady Lilford, a son 
and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 29. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. Geo. M. Fortescue, second son of Ear! For- 
tescue, to Lady Louisa Eliz. Ryder, youngest 
dau. of the Earl of Harrowby. 

Feb. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
by the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. Peter Mere 
Latham, M.D, of Lower Grosvenor-street, to 


Births and Marriages. 
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Grace Mary, third dau. of David Chambers, esq. 
of Dorset square, Commander in the Royal 
Navy. 21. At Brighton, the Hon. and Rev. Ho- 
ratio Powys, rector of Warrington, to Miss 
Percy Gore Currie, dau. of the late W. Currie, 
esq. of East Horsley-park, Surrey. At Dart- 
ford, J. Tasker, of Dartford, esq. to Harriot Su- 
san, dau. of the late R. Talbot, esq. of Stone- 
castie, Kent.——At the Manse of Lonmay, Aber- 
deenshire, Col. Fagan, to Maria, second dau. of 
the Rev. C. Gibbon.——23. Major W. F. Fors- 
ter, Assistant Adj.-gen., to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Hugh Elliot. 

23. The Baron de Biel, of Zierow, in Mecklen- 
burgh, to Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Blake, esq. 
of Davesbury, Herts. 26. At St. Mary’s 
Bryanstone-square, John Etherington Welch 
Rolls, esq. to Eliz. Mary, second dau. of Waiter 
Long, esq. of Preshaw-house, Hants, At Bath- 
ford-house, Wilts, the Rev. T. V. Short, Rector 
of Kingsworthy, Hants, to Mary, relict of the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare, At Bath, Geo. Leightou 
Wood, esq. to Isabella-Mary, only child of the 
late Capt. A. G. Fisher. 27. At Dovor, H. 
Mill Bunbury, esq. of Marlston-house, Berks, to 
Mary-Diana, dau. of Welsh Hamilton Bunbury, 
esq. of Cranavona, co. Carlow. 27. At St. 
Ives, Huutingdonshire, Benj. Aislabie Greene, 
esq. solicitor, to Lydia Veale, second dau. of the 
Rev. C. J. Baines, Vicar of that parish. At 
Teignmouth, Auna-Charlotte, fifth dau. of the 
late Rev. A. Rhodes, of Collaton, to J. B. G. 
Ferryman, esq. of Cheltenham. 28. At Ched- 
don, Somersetshire, the Rev. Hubert Kestell 
Cornish, to Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Warre, of Cheddon. At Bishops’ Tachbrook, 
Warwickshire, Mr. J. C. Dew, solicitor, Bris- 
lington, to Anna-Sophia, dau. of H. Robbins, 
esq. Asps-house, near Warwick. At Bath, J. 
N. Sanders, esq. of Clifton, to Eliza, third dau. 
of the late W. Marriott, esq. At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, John Bethell, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-square, to Louisa, dau. of Rob. Abraham, 
esa of Keppell-street. 

March 2. At Walthamstow, Chas. Carpenter, 
esq. only soo of Vice-Adm. Carpenter, to So- 
phia, only child of T. Wilson, esq.—At AIll- 
hallows Staining, Mr. T. H. Burrell, of Brain- 
tree, to Charlottte Sophia, dau. of the late Chas. 
Clarence, of Louge hall, Essex, esq. At New- 
burn, Northumberland, R. R. Wilfurd Brett, esq. 
Major sth hussars, to Mary-Ann, dau. of Arch. 
Reed, esq. of Whoriton house. At Foxholes, 
the Rev. Edm. Day, vicar of Rillingten, to Han- 
nah, fifth dau. of the Rev. Archd. Todd, rector of 
Settrington. 5. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
James Grieve, esq. to Lucy, dau. of the Rev. G. 
Preston, of Stanfield-hall, Norfolk. 7. At 
Moretonhampstead, John Newcombe Stevenson, 
esq. of Binfield-house, Berks, to Anne Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the Rev, Wm. Clack, rector of 
Moreton and Woolborough, Devon. At Hock- 
wold, Norfolk, Rev. E. Bowyer Sparke, rector of 
Feltweill, son of the Bp. of Ely, to Cath. Maria, 
only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Newcome, of Hock- 
wold-hall. At Darton, near Barnsiey, the Rev. 
Disney Robinson, incumbent of Woolley, co. 
York, to Fanny, only dau. of R. Hodgson, esq. 
of Haigh-hall, near Wakefield——The Rev. J. 
Jardine Rogerson, of Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
to Sibella Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. M. 
Wilkinson, rector of Redgrave, Suffolk. —— 
At St. Pancras Church, Wm. Powell, esq. of New- 
port Pagneli, to Eliza, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Miller, esq. of Leicester.——8. At Chelteuham, 
R. S$. Wardell, esq. 5th dragoon guards, to 
Emily, dau. of the late Very Rev. Joseph Pal- 
mer, Dean of Cashel. 16. At Woolwich, W. 
Morris, esq. of the Royal Arsenal, to Frances- 
Amelia, only dau. of the late George Coombe, 
esq. surgeon. is. At Langham Church, Vis- 
count Torrington, to Miss Astley, dau. of Sir 
John Dugdale Astley, of Langham-place—— 
21. At Lamberhurst, Sussex, H. Phillips, esq. to 
Elenor, eldest dau. of James Davidson, esq. 
Dow-house.——At Mary-le-bone Church, H. G. 
Wells, esq. to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Sir Thos. 
Baring, Bart. of Stratton-park, Hampshire. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ap. Lorp Viscount Exmours. 

Feb, 6. At his house at Teignmouth, 
in his 76th year, the Right Hon. Edward 
Pellew, Viscount Exmouth (1816), and 
Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, co. 
Devon (1814), a Baronet (1796) ; G.C.B., 
G.C.C., G.C.F.M., G.C.A.S., G.C. W. 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, and Vice- 
Admiral of England; High Steward of 
Great Yarmouth, one of the Elder Bre- 
thren of the Trinity House, D.C.L.; 
President of the Liverpool Seaman’s 
Friend Society, and Bethel Union; a 
Vice-President of the Navy Charitable, 
and of the Naval and Military Bible 
Societies, &c. &c. 

Admiral Lord Exmouth was one of 
those brave officers who obtained his dis- 
tinguished honours by gallantly fighting 
his way -to elevation, and by a life of 
both active service and danger, crowned by 
useful as well as brilliant victories, 
arduously and honourably earned both 
name and rank. He was born April 19, 
1757, at Dover, where the earlier years of 
his life were spent. His father, George 
Pellew, of Flushing, near Falmouth, 
was a Cornish gentleman, and in that 
county his son finished his education. 
He entered the navy before he was four- 
teen, and his first cruize was in the Juno, 
Capt. Stott, who was sent to take pos- 
session of the Falkland Islands. He 
next went with the same officer, in the 
Alarm, to the Mediterranean, where, in 
consequence of some dispute between 
his captain, himself, and another midship- 
man, the two latter were sent on shore at 
Marseilles, to find their way home as 
they could. He next sailed in the Blonde 
frigate, employed in the relief of Quebec; 
and was from that ship removed to the 
Carlton schooner, where he had the first 
opportunity of distinguishing himself; 
and his conduct in the battle on Lake 
Champlain, Oct. 11, 1776, gave earnest 
of his future career. On his return to 
England, after the convention of Sara- 
toga, he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant. From the Licorne he joined 
the Apollo frigate, Captain Pownall, 
then off the Flushing coast. In an en- 
gagement with one of the enemy’s 
cruizers, his Captain was killed by his 
side. The command thus devolving on 
Mr. Pellew, he continued the attack with 
unabated spirit, till the cruizer took re- 
fuge under the batteries of Ostend, then 
a neutral port, whose coasts our officers 
were strictly ordered to respect. On 
this occasion, the young Lieutenant was 
made Commander of the Hazard sloop. 
In 1782 he obtained his commission as 
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Post-Captain, and from the Dictator, his 
first ship in the Medway, was transferred 
to the Salisbury 50, in which he was flag- 
Captain to Vice-Adm. Milbank, off the 
coast of Newfoundland. We must pause, 
on this less active station, to record a 
double instance of daring humanity: 
twice did Captain Pellew save the life of 
a fellow-creature, by jumping overboard 
while at sea, and rescuing the unfortunate 
object. The last time particularly de- 
serves especial mention, for he was suf- 
fering under, and weakened by, severe 
illness. 

In 1793 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of la Nymphe, 36 guns. Early in 
the morning of the 18th June, he fell in 
with the French frigate la Cleopatra, 36 
guns, and after a most gallant and deter- 
mined action, the enemy struck her co- 
lours, having lost 63 in killed and wounded ; 
la Nymphe 23 killed, and 27 wounded ; 
on the 29th of the same month he was 
knighted for his distinguished gallantry, 
and his brother Israel, who had served as 
a volunteer on the occasion, was promoted 
to the rank of Post Captain.* 

Soon after this, Sir Edward Pellew 
was appointed to the Arethusa, a fine 
frigate of 44 guns with a complement of 
277 men, attached to the squadron under 
the command of Sir John B. Warren. 
In this ship he was engaged in many en- 
counters, both with batteries on shore, 
and the enemy’s vessels at sea. On the 
23d of April 1794, while cruizing off 
Jersey, four French sail were discovered 
at day break; and, after a battle of three 
hours, two of the enemy’s ships, la Po- 
mone 44, and la Babet 22, struck to the 
Flora and Arethusa. Meanwhile, the 
other English frigates, Melampus, la 
Nymphe, and la Concorde, pursued the 
remainder of the French squadron, and 
at length succeeded in capturing lEn- 
gageante of 38 guns. 

On the 23d August, the same squadron 
drove on shore, near the Penmark Rocks, 
la Felicite, 40 guns, the corvettes l’Espin 
and Alert, 18 guns each. In the October 
following, while in command of a small 
squadron, consisting of the Arethusa, 
Artois, Diamond, and Galatea, the la 
Revolutionnaire, 46 guns, was captured 
by the Artois. During the remainder of 
the year, and the ensuing, he was most 
actively and zealously employed on the 
enemy’s coast, capturing and destroying 
numerous vessels. 





* Adm. Sir Israel Pellew died on the 
19th of July last, and a memoir of him 
was given in our Magazine for August 
p- 179. 
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In the beginning of the year 1796, 
while in command of the Indefatigable, 
49 guns, he displayed the greatest bravery 
and humanity in saving the crew of the 
Dutton, East Indiaman, which had been 
driven on shore in a heavy gale of wind 
on the rocks near the garrison at Ply- 
mouth. The situation of the Dutton 
was appalling: she lay on areef of rock, 
the sea beating over her. The gale in- 
creased every minute, and the lives of all 
on board were apparently doomed to 
destruction. Money was offered to any 
who would get a rope on board, but the 
stoutest heart shrunk from the under- 
taking, until the gallant Sir Edward, in 
the most undaunted manner, set the ex- 
ample, by getting on board himself, when 
he was followed by others, by which 
means the whole of the crew were saved, 
and Sir Edward was the last person who 
quitted the vessel, which shortly afterwards 
went to pieces.. For this heroic conduct 
he was presented with the freedom of 
Plymouth, and on the 5th of March 
created a Baronet. 

In the month of April, in the same year, 
Sir Edward’s squadron captured I’ Unite, 
38 guns, a fleet of French merchantmen, 
and drove on shore la Volage, 28 guns. 
On the morning of the 20th, while 
rounding the Lizard, intending to go 
into Falmouth with the prizes, a sail was 
perceived in the offing, which the keen eye 
of the gallant Sir Edward made out to 
be an enemy’s frigate. Sail was instantly 
made by the Indefatigable, Amazon, and 
Concord, and after fifteen hours’ chase, 
and a run of 168 miles, the Indefatig- 
able, by her superior sailing, got along- 
side of the enemy about midnight, and 
brought her to close action, which con- 
tinued without intermission, under a 
crowd of sail, for one hour and 45 
minutes; when the enemy surrendered, 
and proved to be la Virginie of 44 guns, 
commanded by Monsieur Begeret, one of 
the most active and spirited officers in the 
French navy. 

The year 1797 afforded fresh proofs 
of the vigour and enterprise of Sir 
Edward Pellew. On the 13th of Janu- 
ary, the Amazon, Capt. Reynolds, in 
a strong wind and thick hazy weather, 
chase was given to a large ship in the 
north-west; at 4 p. m. the Indefati- 
gable had gained sufficiently on the 
enemy to ascertain that she was a two- 
decked ship, without a poop ; at a quarter 
before six she was brought to close action 
by the Indefatigable, supported by the 
Amazon, which lasted, without intermis- 
sion, for five hours, when the Indefatigable 
was obliged to sheer off to secure her 
masts; at twenty minutes past four in 
the morning, the moon opening rather 
brighter, breaker’s were seen, and nothing 


but the skill, promptitude, and great sea- 
manship of Sir Edward, saved the ship ; 
the fate of the Amazon was not so for- 
tunate, having been wrecked together 
with the enemy, which proved to be 
Les Droits de 1’ Homme, of 80 guns; she 
had on board 1,700 men (including sol- 
diers), 1,350 of whom perished. The loss 
on board the Indefatigable was only nine- 
teen wounded. 

In the spring of 1799, Sir Edward Pel- 
lew was appointed to the command of 
l’Impeteux, 78 guns, and was constantly 
and actively employed on various services 
on the French coast; and was also at- 
tached to the squadron under his old com- 
mander Sir J. B. Warren, in the expe- 
dition against Ferrol, where he bore a 
conspicuous part. In 1802, he was nomi- 
nated Colonel of Marines; in the same 
year he was returned as a member of par- 
liament for Barnstaple. He distinguished 
himself in the House by a warm and 
manly defence of Earl St. Vincent; 
but retired by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds, July 26, 1804, when he was 
appointed to the East Indian station. 

On the renewal of the war, after the 
peace of Amiens, Sir Edward was ap- 
pointed to the Tonnant of 84 guns ; and 
on the 23d of April, 1804, was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and ap- 
pointed Commander-in- Chief in the East 
Indies. His services during this com- 
mand, were, as usual, prompt, zealous, and 
unremitting. On his departure for Eng- 
land, he received an address from the 
merchants, ship-owners, &c. of Bombay, 
expressing their acknowledgment of the 
protection he had afforded to their trade. 
On the 28th of April, 1808, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Vice- Admiral of 
the Blue, and returned home in the com- 
mencement of the following year. 

In the summer of 1810, he had his flag 
flying on board the Christian the Seventh, 
employed in the blockade of Flushing ; 
and he shortly after proceeded, with his flag 
in the Caledonia, as Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean. 

On the 14th of May, 1814, he was 
raised to the dignity of the peerage, by the 
title of Baron Exmouth, with a pension 
of 2000/. per annum, as a reward for bis 
eminent and long services. On the 4th 
of the following month, he was further 
promoted to the rank of full Admiral ; he 
was nominated a K.C.B. January 2, 
1815, and a G.C.B. March 16, 1816. 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
his Lordship proceeded to his command 
in the Mediterranean; he assisted in the 
restoration of Joachim, King of Naples ; 
in reducing the rebellious Toulonese ; 
and concluded treaties with Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, for the abolition of Christian 
slavery. On his return to England, he 
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found that the Algerines had violated the 
treaty in the most flagrant manner. Go- 
vernment deeming it necessary to inflict 
signal chastisement on the refractory Dey 
and his nest of pirates, his Lordship em- 
barked on board the Queen Charlotte for 
Algiers; where it was soon found that, to 
intimidate, threats must be carried into 
execution. The records of the memorable 
Battle of Algiers are well known, and 
the honourable result of the action is duly 
appreciated. In this action Lord Ex- 
mouth was slightly wounded in the leg 
and the cheek ; his coat did not escape so 
well, it was cut to pieces by grape and 
musket balls. Lord Exmouth’s conduct 
and bravery were rewarded by the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and he 
was raised to the rank of Viscount, by 
patent dated Dec. 10, 1816. The several 
powers whose subjects he had set free 
(to the number of 1200 Christians,) also 
acknowledged the obligation by sending 
him their several insignia of Knighthood. 
After Sir Thomas Duckworth’s demise 
he was appointed to the chief command 
at Plymouth; but since the year 1821, 
he has retired from public service. 
Among the voluntary honours conferred 
by his countrymen, we must mention that 
the City of London presented him with 
a sword, on which occasion he dined with 
the Ironmongers’ Company; a very ap-. 
propriate compliment to the conqueror of 
Algiers, as they are the trustees of an 
estate of 20007. per annum, bequeathed 
many years since by one of their members, 
a Mr. Betton, for the ransom of British 
captives who may be enslaved by the Bar- 
bary states. Mr. Betton had himself 
been taken by these ruthless pirates. 
Twice the officers under Lord Exmouth’s 
command expressed their esteem by pre- 
senting him with pieces of plate ; first, the 
Flag-officers and Captains in the Mediter- 
ranean, and afterwards those of Algiers- 
But of all the glory he has reaped, and all 
the tributes which have been accorded to 
him, Lord Exmouth perhaps valued most 
the fame which has been derived from his 
constant exertions to improve the morals, 
and promote the religious instruction of 
British seamen, and the still voice of 
approbation of his own conscience. In 
his own person he proved that the Chris- 
tian and the Hero are compatible: and 
he has been indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to impart the same character to his 
fellow sailors. In politics he maintained 
high Tory principles, and his proxy was 
given against the second reading of the 
Reform Bill. His advanced age and 
infirmities prevented him from giving a 
personal vote on that important measure. 
His Lordship had been for a considerable 
time suffering under severe illness, in the 
first stage of which he became quite de- 
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lirious, and was wholly engrossed with 
the idea that he was then actually engaged 
in fighting the Dutch fleet. A few days 
before his death he appeared to feel him- 
self better, and, in noticing the improve- 
ment, said, “ I have lately been going to 
leeward, but now I think I am working 
to windward again.” He expired sur- 
rounded by his family, one of whom, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, had 
only arrived a few minutes before. 

Lord Exmouth married, May 28, 1783, 
Susannah, second daughter of James 
Frowd, esq., and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, had issue four sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Hon. Emma-Mary, 
married in 1803 to Adm. Sir Lawrence 
Wm. Halsted, K.C.B.; 2. the Right Hon. 
Pewnoll-Bastard now Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, a Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and Naval Aid-de-camp to the King; he 
was born in 1786, and, having been twice 
married, first in 1808 to Eliza- Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Sir George-Hilaro 
Barlow, Bart. and G.C.B. and secondly 
in 1822 to Georgiana-Janet, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mungo Dick, esq. has issue by both 
wives; 3. the Hon. Julia, who was mar- 
ried in 1810 to Captain Richard Har- 
wood, R.N. and died in 1831; 4& the 
Hon. Fleetwood- Broughton - Reynolds 
Pellew, a Capt. R.N; he married in 1816 
Harriet, only daughter of the late Sir 
Godfrey Webster, Bart. by Elizabeth, 
now Lady Holland; and has anonly sur- 
viving daughter; 5. the Hon. and Very 
Rev. George Pellew, Dean of Norwich, 
and a Prebendary of York ; he married in 
1820 the Hon. Frances Addington, second 
daughter of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and 
has four daughters ; 6. the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Pellew, Vicar of Christowe; he 
married in 1826 Marianne, eldest daughter 
of the late Stephen Winthrop, M.D. and 
has issue. 

The funeral of Lord Exmouth took 
place on the 6th of February at Christowe, 
in which parish the mansion and estate of 
Canonteign are situated. His Lordship 
had expressed a wish that his funeral 
should be conducted with the utmost 
privacy; but the desire to show respect 
to this brave sailor and excellent nobleman 
was so strong that a very numerous cortege 
composed of the carriages of the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry attended. 
The flags at Teignmouth on board the 
ships, and on all the flag-staffs, were 
struck half-mast, the shops were closed, 
and every possible demonstration of re- 
spect was exhibited. The British ensign, 
under which his Lordship had served and 
fought in every quarter of the globe, was 
used in lieu of a pall, and on the coffin 
was placed the flag (blue at the main) 
which flew at the mast head of the Queen 
Charlotte during the arduous conflict at 
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Algiers ; several shots had passed through 
this honourable emblem of the departed 
Nobleman’s great achievement; the sword 
his Lordship wore on that occasion, hung 
with crape, was also placed on the coffin. 
His Lordship’s four sons, his son-in-law 
Capt. Harwood, and other near relatives 
of his family, attended on the occasion, 
as didalso Vice- Adm. Sir Charles Ekins, 
Capt. the Hon, F.W- Aylmer, and Capt. 
Parson, all of whom served under his 
Lordship at Algiers; Rear-Adm. Sir 
Charles Dashwood, Capt. Bastard, Capt. 
Hill, Capt. Reynolds, and others of the 
Royal Navy; Mr. Bentinck, Rev. Mr. 
Carrington, Mr. Munro, Mr. Chichester, 
and many other gentlemen. On the con- 
clusion of the solemnity, a young oak tree 
was planted, and named the Exmouth 
Oak, opposite the door of the vault. 

A portrait of Lord Exmouth, by W. 
Owen was exhibited at Somerset-house 
in 1819; and it has since been published 
in Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery. 


Apo. Sir Tuomas Fotey, G.C.B. 

Jan. 3. At the Admiralty house in 
the High-street, Portsmouth, aged 75, 
Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B. Admiral 
of the White, Rear-Admiral of Great 
Britain, and Commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth. 

This distinguished officer, one of the 
heroes of St. Vincent, of the Nile, and of 
Copenhagen, was descended from the an- 
cient family seated at Ridgway in Pem- 
brokeshire.* He served as a Lieutenant 
of the Prince George 98, the flag-ship 
of Adm. Digby, at the time his present 
Majesty was a Midshipman in that ship. 
In 1782 he was made a Commander into 
the Britannia armed ship, at New York; 
and he subsequently commanded the Ata- 
lanta of 14 guns, on the same station. 

- Capt. Foley was promoted to post 
rank, Sept. 21, 1790; and at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1793 he obtained 
the command of the St. George, a second 
rate, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Gell, 
whom he accompanied to the Mediterra- 
nean, and on his passage thither had the 
good fortune to assist at the recapture of 
the St. Jago, a Spanish register ship laden 
with specie. The St. George was en- 
gaged in Vice-Adm. Hotham’s two en- 
counters with the French fleet on March 
14 and July 13, 1795, in the former of 
which the Ca Ira 80 and Censeur 74 were 
captured, and in the latter lAlcide 74 


* Of his elder brother, John Herbert 
Foley, esq. of that place, a memoir will 
be found in our vol. LXxrx. p. 584; of his 
younger brother, Richard Foley, esq. 
Magistrate at Shadwell police-office, there 
is a memoir in our vol. Lxxm. 883; and 
one of Capt. Richard Foley, R,N. son of 
the latter, in vol. C. i. 279. 
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was destroyed ; on the first occasion she 
had four men killed and thirteen wounded. 

In the memorable battle off Cape St. 
Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, Capt. Foley bore 
a distinguished part, as Captain of the 
Britannia, a first rate, carrying the flag of 
Sir Charles Thompson. He was shortly 
after appointed to the Goliath 74; and 
in the following year was detached from 
the fleet off Cadiz to reinforce Sir Horatio 
Nelson’s squadron in the Mediterranean. 

At the Nile, on the glorious Ist Aug. 
1798, Capt. Foley had the honour to lead 
the British fleet into action. The French 
commenced their fire at a quarter after 
six in the afternoon, and in two minutes 
it was returned by the Goliath, which 
then doubled their line, and brought up 
alongside of the Conquerant, the second 
ship in the enemy’s van. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, Capt. Foley com- 
pletely dismasted his opponent, and after- 
wards assisted in subduing the ships in 
the rear. In this tremendous conflict the 
Goliath had 21 killed and 41 wounded. 
She was subsequently employed at the 
blockade of Malta; and returned to Eng- 
land towards the end of 1799. 

In 1800 Capt. Foley commanded the 
Elephant 74 attached to the Channel 
fleet: from which, in the spring of 1801, 
she was removed to the North sea. Pre- 
viously to the battle of Copenhagen, she 
received the flag of Lord Nelson; who, 
in his dispatch to the Commander-in- 
chief, Sir Hyde Parker, observed « To 
Captain Foley, who permitted me the 
honour of hoisting my flag in the Elephant, 
I feel myself under the greatest obligation ; 
his advice was necessary on many and 
important occasions during the battle.” 
When the signal thirty-nine was made by 
Sir Hyde Parker to discontinue ‘the ac- 
tion, Nelson betrayed great emotion, and 
it was to Capt. Foley that he exclaimed, 
in that mood of mind which sports with 
bitterness, “ Leave off the action! Now, 
d—n me if I do. You know, Foley, I 
have only one eye, and have a right to be 
blind sometimes ;” and then, putting the 
glass to his blind eye, observed, “ I really 
do not see the signal.” ‘¢ I should be most 
ungrateful,” said his Lordship in a letter 
written on the death of Capt. Foley’s bro- 
ther in 1803, which is printed in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography, “if I could for 
a moment forget your public support of 
me in the day of battle, or your private 
friendship, which I esteem most highly.” 
Capt. Foley returned home from the 
Baltic station in August 1801. 

In Oct. 1807 Capt. Foley was ap- 
pointed a Colonel of Royal Marines; 
and in April following he was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral. In the 
spring of 1811 he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief in the Downs, which 
office he held during the remainder of the 
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war. He was advanced to the rauk of 
Vice-Admiral in 1812; nominated a 
Knight Companion of the Bath, Jan. 2, 
1815, and a Grand Cross, May 6, 1820. 
He was appointed Commander-in-chief 
at Portsmouth, May 1, 1830, and had 
consequently nearly fulfilled the three 
years to which that command is limited. 
His state of health, for some time past, 
precluded him from entering much into 
the gaieties of life; but he was esteemed 
for the most unbounded generosity and 
hospitality by numerous old officers and 
companions in arms, and was considered 
a most entertaining and delightful com- 
panion by all who were admitted to his 
society. It is, however, deeply to be re- 
gretted that, during his command, he was 
made the instrument of permitting an 
insult upon the naval service of the coun- 
try greater than it ever before received. 
Soon after the arrival at Spithead of the 
French squadron, intended to be employed 
against Holland, Sir Thomas Foley very 
properly invited Admiral Villeneuve, and 
some of his principal officers, to dine with 
him; but upon that occasion a step was 
taken, as a compliment to the French 
Admiral, which cut to the quick the 
feelings of every British officer and sea- 
man at the port. The French flag was 
ordered to be hoisted on board Sir Thos. 
Foley's flag-ship. That ship was the 
Victory, and it is absolutely true that the 
French flag was accordingly hoisted on 
the mast-head of the very ship in which 
Nelson lost his life, in defeating, at Tra- 
falgar, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, under the command of the father 
of the man to whom this compliment was 
paid. The French officers triumphed in 
the sight of the French flag floating in 
Portsmouth harbour, on board the ship 
so renowned in our naval annals, while 
the blood of our gallant tars was boiling 
in their veins at this humiliating exhibi- 
tion. It is impossible to describe the 
sensation which this circumstance pro- 
duced at the port; and the Admiral was 
condemned, when he ought rather to have 
been pitied, as being the instrument for 
executing so degrading an order. 

The remains of Sir Thomas were 
publicly interred, with great pomp, in the 
Garrison Chapel on the 16th Jan. the 
naval and military authorities, &c. attend- 
ing. The coffin was constructed of Bri- 
tish oak, from part of a transom knee of 
the Elephant. As soon as the ceremony 
was over, the flag on’ board the Victory 
was immediately struck, and a pendant 
hoisted, thus making her a private ship. 

The last preceding public funeral at 
Portsmouth was that of Adm. Sir George 
Campbell, the only other Port-Admiral 
that has died there within memory, during 
his three years of holding the command. 

Sir Thomas Foley married, July 31, 


1802, Lady Lucy Anne FitzGerald, 
fifth daughter of James Ist Duke of 
Leinster, by Lady Emilia Lennox, daugh- 
ter of Charles 2d Duke of Richmond, 
K.G. By this lady, who survives him, 
we believe he had no issue. 





Vice-ApmiraL WINDHAM. 


Jan.. At Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, 
aged 64, William Windham, esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
the Very Rev. George William Lukin, 
D.C.L. Dean of Wells (a notice of whom 
will be found in Nichols’s Literary Illus- 
trations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
vi. pp. 720, 896.) by Sarah, afterwards 
the wife of William Windham, esq. and 
mother of the celebrated statesman, the Rt. 
Hon. William Windham. He was a Lieu- 
tenant in 1793; commanded the Hornet 
sloop of war in 1795; and obtained the 
rank of Post Captain on the 28th of Noy. 
that year. He subsequently commanded 
l’Espion frigate and Standard 64; from 
the latter of which, after cruizing for 
about six months off the Texel, he was, 
towards the close of 1796, removed into 
the Thames 32. This was one of the 
fleet at Spithead in the mutiny of 1797; 
but, in consequence of Capt. Lukin’s ex- 
cellent management, was the first that 
afterwards sailed, although ordered to the 
unhealthy station of the West Indies. 
She subsequently sailed with considerable 
success in the British Channel; and, among 
other vessels, captured l’ Aurora corvette, 
l Actif privateer, and le Diable a Quatre, 
each of 16 guns, and an armed schooner 
laden with coffee. At the period of his 
marriage in June 1801, Capt. Lukin com- 
manded the Doris frigate. After the 
renewal of the war, he was Captain of the 
Thunderer, Gibraltar, and Mars, ships of 
the line, the latter of which was for some 
time stationed off Rochefort, and bore a 
very conspicuous part in the capture of 
four heavy French frigates, full of troops, 
Sept. 25, 1806; two of which, la Gloire 
46, and l’Indefatigable 44, struck to her. 
In the autumn of 1807, she accompanied 
the expedition sent against Copenhagen, 
and, after the reduction of that place, 
equipped and escorted to England the 
Danish ship Fyen, of 74 guns, 

Soon after, at the period of the contem- 
plated expedition against Norway, Capt. 
Lukin conveyed Rear-Admiral Keats 
and Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore 
to Sweden; and from that time he con- 
tinued in the Baltic for three years, under 
the orders of Sir James Saumarez. His 
last appointment was to the Chatham 74; 
in which he continued to serve, after his 
promotion to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
(June 4, 1814), until after the grand naval 
review at Spithead, being employed in 





the interim in conveying the Russian 
troops from Cherbourg. He attained the 
rank of Vice-Admiral in 1825. 

On the death of his sister-in-law Mrs. 
Windham, May 5, 1824 (see her epitaph 
and that of her celebrated husband in our 
vol. xcrx. I. 230), Adm. Lukin succeeded 
to the estates, and took the name, of 
Windham. He contested the borough 
of Sudbury with Sir John Walsh and 
Mr. Digby Wrangham, at the general 
election in 1831. He married, June 
24, 1801, Anne, daughter of Peter Thel- 
lusson, of Brodsworth in Yorkshire, and 
Plaistow in Kent, esq. and aunt to the 
present Lord Rendlesham. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had a numerous 
family ; of whom the eldest son, William 
Howe Windham, esq. is now Knight 
in Parliament for East Norfolk; and 
Maria- Augusta, married first July 12, 1826, 
toGeorge Thomas Wyndham, esq. of Cro- 
mer hall, Norfolk (whose death, Feb. 12, 
1830, is noticed in our vol. C, pt.i. 380) and 
secondly July 23, 1831, to William Lord 
Viscount Ennismore, eldest son of the 
Earl of Listowel. 





Vicr-ApmiraL Pearp. 

Dec. 27. At his residence, Barton 
Place, near Exeter, aged 72, Shuldham 
Peard, esq. Vice-Admiral of the White. 

This officer was born at Penryn in 
Cornwall in 1761, a son of Capt. George 
Peard, R.N. He entered the naval ser- 
vice in 1773 ; was at Newfoundland when 
the war commenced between Great Bri- 
tain and her American colonies; and in 
1779 was taken prisoner in a Spanish 
vessel, of which he had charge, captured 
by the Thetis frigate. Being carried into 

adiz, he was from thence conveyed with 
his crew to Cordova, where he remained 
until exchanged. In 1780 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant; and in 
1795 he became a Post Captain. After 
commanding the Britannia, a first rate, 
bearing the flag of Lord Hotham, at the 
Mediterranean station, he was from that 
ship removed to the St. George 98, in 
which, when off Cadiz in July 1797, he 
quelled an alarming mutiny by his promp- 
titude and determined spirit in jumping 
into the waste of the ship, followed by 
his first Lieutenant, and seizing two of 
the ringleaders. Lieut. Hatley was in 
consequence of this action promoted to 
the rank of Commander. Capt. Peard 
continued to command the St. George 
until Feb. 1799 ; when he was appointed 
to the Success frigate, and again ordered 
to the Mediterranean, and was employed 
in the blockade of Malta. In Feb. 1800, 
the Success was mainly instrumental in 
capturing le Genereux, of 74 guns, by 
lying across her hawser and raking her, 
by which she became so crippled that the 

orthumberland had time to reach her, 
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and she surrendered; but in the Febru 

of the following year he had the misfor- 
tune to be taken himself by a French 
squadron under Rear-Adm. Gantheaume. 
He was immediately after sent from 
Toulon in a cartel to Port Mahon, and 
soon after his return to England was ap- 
pointed to the Audacious 74, and, on the 
16th of June in the same year, he sailed 
with the squadron under Sir James Sau- 
marez, sent to besiege Cadiz. In the 
attack on the French squadron in Alge- 
siras Bay, on the 6th of the following 
month, the Audacious bore a conspicuous 
part, and had 8 men killed and 32 wounded. 
She returned to Spithead in October; 
and from that time until the spring of 
1802, formed one of the Channel fleet. 
She was then ordered to the West Indies, 
and returned in the autumn. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1803, 
Capt. Peard was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sea Fencibles from the Ram 
Head to the Dodman. He was super- 
annuated with the rank of Rear Admiral 
in 1814; but in 1825 was restored to his 
proper station among the flag officers. 

Rev. Sir Richarp Hucues, Bart. 

Jan. 3. At his seat, East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, aged 64, the Rev. Sir Richard 
Hughes, the fourth Baronet (1773); Vicar 
of Walkhampton, Devonshire. 

He was born June, 1, 1768, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Sir Robert Hughes, the 
third Baronet, for forty-five years Rector 
of Frimley St. Mary, Suffolk, by his first 
wife Gratiana, daughter of Thomas Man- 
gles, esq. His father was the second son 
of Capt. Sir Richard Hughes, Com- 
missioner of Portsmouth dockyard, who 
was created a Baronet on occasion of 
King George the Third’s first visit to 
that arsenal, and younger brother to Adm. 
Sir Richard Hughes, Bart. who died 
in 1812. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1789 as 11th Junior Optime, M. A. 1796. 
For some years he was Chaplain to Ply- 
mouth Dockyard; and he was instituted 
to the vicarage of Walkhampton in 1792. 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father in 1814. 

Sir Richard Hughes married Dec. 8, 
1798, Sarah-Perring, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Sleeman, Vicar of Tavis- 
tock; by whom he had three daughters 


and two sons: 1. Sarah-Catherine; 2. 


Sir Richard Hughes, who has succeeded 
to the title, born in 1803; 3. Gratiana- 
Mary; 4. Edward; and 5. Alice- Rose. 
Sir Grorce Dattias, Bart. 

Jan. 14. At Brighton, Sir George 
Dallas, Bart. 

He was the younger son of Robert 
Dallas, of Kensington, esq. (descended 
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from an ancient Scotish family) by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. James Clerk, 
Minister of Kilberney in Ayrshire; and 
brother to the late eloquent Sir Robert 
Dallas, Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Having proceeded early in 
life, as a writer, to Bengal, he attracted 
by his abilities the sagacious eyes of Mr. 
Hastings, by whom he was appointed to 
situations of high trust and responsibility. 
These he filled with great ability and 
distinction; while by the natives he was 
regarded with veneration for the suavity 
with which he tempered the exercise of 
his important functions. During his resi- 
dence in Bengal, he acquired that perfect 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and those 
statesmanlike views of Oriental policy, of 
which, in the course of his subsequent 
life, he gave such luminous and able ex- 
positions. 

Shortly after his return to England, 
Sir George Dallas married, in June 1788, 
the Hon. Catherine Blackwood, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Blackwood, 
Bart. and the Baroness Dufferin and 
Claneboye. He was created a Baronet, 
by patent dated July 21, 1798. 

At the exciting period of the French 
revolution, his accomplished mind was 
usefully exerted in defending with zeal 
and talent the menaced institutions of the 
state; and he became one of the most 
popular writers in the Anti-Jacobin, to 
which he contributed a series of papers 
much admired for strength of reasoning 
and graceful facility of style. 

He frequently spoke in public with 
eloquence and spirit in support of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, obtaining on his 
first appearance a gratifying success which 
caused him to be mistaken for his dis- 
tinguished brother, who was then in the 
full possession of forensic popularity and 
renown. The last speech he made in 
public was delivered at the India House 
in 1813, when the proposals of the minis- 
try for the renewal of the charter were 
submitted to the general Court of Pro- 
prietors, and was universally considered a 
masterly display of knowledge, argument, 
and elocution. 

A love of literature and taste for elo- 
quence, which through life he diligently 
cultivated, rendered the conversation of 
this perfect gentleman as delightful as it 
was instructive. The graces which adorned 
his social character were such as made him 
in every circle an object of attraction and 
interest. A sweet and playful fancy, 
embellishing every subject that engaged 
it, imparted to his manners a peculiar 
charm. A model of courtesy and refine- 
ment, he united a finished elegance with 
the natural impulse of a disposition fraught 
with candour, kindness, and sensibility. 

By his lady, who survives him, Sir 
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George had four sons and three daugh- 
ters (most of whom he had the afilic- 
tion to lose, in the bloom of youth 
and early promise) 1. William-Gem- 
mel, deceased; 2. George, killed in 1816 
by the accidental discharge of his gun; 
3. Catherine-Sophia, married in 1811 
to the Hon. George Poulett, Capt. 
R.N. second son of John 4th Earl Pou- 
lett, K.T.; 4. Marianne, married first in 
1809 to Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Capt. 
R.N. who was slain in an action with the 
American troops ; and secondly, in 1818, 
to Michael Bruce, Esq.; 5. Henrietta; 
6. Henry, Capt. 78th regiment, died Aug. 
10, 1830, et. 28: and 7. Sir Robert- 
Charles Dallas, Bart. who has succeeded 
to the title. 





Sir Wittram Domvittz, Bart. 

Feb. 8. At St. Alban’s, having com- 
pleted his 90th year on the 6th of January 
last, Sir William Domville, Bart. late 
Alderman of London. 

This excellent man was born at St. 
Alban’s, Dec. 26, 1742 ; and was descend- 
ed from the Rev. William Domville, 
of Lyme in Cheshire, a younger branch 
of an ancient family which had been 
resident at that place, and possessed 
a moiety of the manor, from the 37th 
Edw. III. Sir William’s great grand- 
father Charles, son of the clergyman 
above named, was a citizen and cloth- 
worker of London, and died in 1704 
His eldest son Charles, also a citizen of 
London, was afterwards resident at St. 
Alban’s, and died in 1733. His eldest 
son Charles married Eleanor, daughter of 
William Carr, Alderman of St. Alban’s, 
and had issue Sir William, the late 
Baronet. 

Sir William was for several years a 
respectable bookseller under the Royal 
Exchange. In the prime of life, however, 
content with an independence most ho- 
nourably attained, he, in the year 1783 
retired to his native town, having there 
built a house which is still one of the 
best in that antient borough, and in which 
he chiefly resided during the last 50 years 
of his life. Here he soon became distin- 
guished as a most useful and intelligent 
Magistrate; he was chosen Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions, and more than 
once declined the honour of being nomi- 
nated as a Candidate for representing the 
borough in Parliament. 

In 1798 he was put in nomination for 
the Shrievalty of London, which in 1804 
he accepted (see an account of his swear- 
ing-in to that office in our vol. Ixxiy. p. 
965.) In the following year (on the death 
of Alderman Skinner) he was elected 
Alderman of Queenhithe Ward, an office 
for the duties of which his experience asa 
magistrate had peculiarly well adapted 
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him. In 1813 he was in due rotation 
elected to the chair of Chief Magistrate 
(see our vol. LXxxuL pp. 392, 494) It 
was during his mayoralty that the allied 
Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, and the 
Prince Regent of England, were banquet- 
ed at Guildhall on the 18th of June 1814; 
on which occasion the Lord Mayor bare- 
headed, and dressed in a rich velvet robe, 
rode on horseback before the carriage of 
the Prince Regent, carrying the Sword of 
State. After the arrival of the illustrious 
guests at Guildhall, the Corporation pre- 
sented an Address to the Prince Regent, 
who shortly after thus addressed the Lord 
Mayor: “ This, my Lord Mayor, is the 
first time of my coming into the City as 
Regent. On similar occasions it has been 
customary to bestow some compliment on 
the City of London. I rejoice that on 
this interesting occasion, the Chief Ma- 
gistracy has fallen into your Lordship’s 
hands, as it enables me at once to evince 
my respect for the City, and my personal 
esteem for your Lordship, by declaring 
my intention of creating you immediately 
a Baronet; and I wish you health to en- 
joy this honour.” On the 19th of July 
following a notification appeared in the 
London Gazette, stating that in manifes- 
tation of “the Royal approbation of the 
good and loyal services of Sir William 
Domville, Bart. and particularly of the 
very dutiful, respectful, and dignified be- 
haviour, in which the Lord Mayor, in his 
high office, received his Royal Highness, 
and his Majesty’s illustrious Allies and 
visitors, in commemoration of the estab- 
lishment of Peace,” his Royal Highness 
had granted that he and his descendants 
should bear the following allusive armorial 
ensigns, ‘‘a lion bearing a sword, repre- 
senting the sword of the city, and on a 
chief of honourable augmentation three 
Crowns radiated and enriched by branches 
of olive; and, as a crest, out of a mural 
crown a demi-lion issuant, supporting a 
shield charged with Crowns also radiated.” 

During the year of his mayoralty, Sir 
William, who had long been an active 
member of the Company of Stationers, 
also received the compliment of having 
his portrait requested by the following 
resolution, unanimously passed at a Court 
of Assistants held on the ist Feb. 1814: 
« That the members of the Court, being 
sensible of the many advantages that the 
Company of Stationers had experienced 
from the long and unremitted attention to 
its interests which has uniformly been 
manifested by the Right Honourable 
William Domville, in the several offices 
of Stock-keeper, Assistant, Warden, and 
Master, and of the honour it derives from 
his being now the Lord Mayor of London, 
request that he will do them the favour 
of sitting to some eminent artist, for his 
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picture in his robes as Chief Magistrate ; 
that they may have in their possession, 
and transmit to their successors, the Por- 
trait of a gentleman who, whilst his talents 
have commanded their respect, has, by the 
politeness and affability of his manners, 
obtained the regard and esteem of all who 
have had the happiness of associating with 
him at the Stock-board and in this Court.” 
The portrait was accordingly painted by 
William Owen, esq. R.A. and is placed 
in the Court-room of the Company, with 
the following inscription: “Str WiLL1am 
Domvit.e, Bart. Master of this Company 
in 1804, Lord Mayor of London in 1814: 
in the robe which he wore when he rode 
before His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and the other illustrious per- 
sonages who dined at Guildhall 18th June 
1814; and again before the Prince Regent, 
attended by both Houses of Parliament, 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the Public 
Thanksgiving for Peace, 6th July 1814.” 
An excellent line engraving from this 
portrait, in size 15 in. by 114, was made 
last year from this painting by Mr. Philip 
Audinet; the impressions being confined 
to presents for Sir William Domville’s 
friends. 

In 1821, having nearly attained the age 
of fourscore, in the full possession of 
vigorous health and strong intellectual 
energies, the venerable Baronet prudently 
withdrew from some of the many public 
employments which he had so long and 
conscientiously discharged; and of these 
the most important were the various 
claims on his attention as an Alderman 
of London. He had now purchased a 
house at Brighton for a winter residence 
in private and domestic comfort; and 
unwilling to retain the honourable title of 
Alderman, without a punctilious attend- 
ance on official duties, he resigned the 
scarlet gown. He did not, however, sink 
into a life of indolence. When at St. 
Alban’s he continued an active magis- 
trate; and in London attended:as a Di- 
rector of several public institutions, par- 
ticularly of the Hand in Hand Assurance 
Office, and more especially at Stationers’ 
Hall, where he was a liveryman for nearly 
seventy years, and was finally the senior 
member, or Father of the Company. 
Nor was the high esteem in which he was 
held at that place undeserved; ever at- 
tentive to the honour, the interests, and 
the privileges of the Company, he was a 
watchful guardian and protector of their 
finances ; whilst, in their convivial meet- 
ings, which, though remarkably abste- 
mious, he much enjoyed, he was a delight- 
ful companion among many friends with 
whom he had been intimate from boyhood. 
His conversation was always pleasant, 
and not unfrequently mingled with raillery 
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which never gave offence. Both in pub- 
lic and in private life, he appeared to 
have considered well what he was about 
to say; and was usually correct in his 
judgment and his expressions. He re- 
tained his mental faculties to the latest 
moment of his existence ; and died very 
placidly in his chair, after a slight indis- 
sition of about ten days. 

Sir William Domville married, May 
20, 1769, Sally, daughter of Archibald 
Finney, gent. and by her, who died Sept. 
29, 1793 (see her epitaph in Bath abbey in 
our vol. Ixxv. p. 994) he had issue two 
sons, and five daughters, of whom the 
only survivors are two of the latter, Elea- 
nor, and Elizabeth; and Sir William the 
present Baronet, who married Maria, 
daughter of Isaac Solly, esq. of Waltham- 
stow, by whom he has a numerous family. 
The remains of Sir William Domville 
were privately interred in St. Alban’s 
Abbey on the 20th of February. 





Gen. Sin Banastre Tarleton, Bart. 

Jan, 23. At Leintwardine, Shropshire, 
aged 78, General Sir Banastre Tarleton, 
Bart. and G.C.B. Colonel of the 8th 
light dragoons, and Governor of Berwick, 
and formerly for twenty-two years M. P. 
for Liverpool. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family, seated for many generations at 
Aigburth in Lancashire, and latterly in 
the town of Liverpool, and was born 
Aug. 21, 1754, the third son of John 
Tarleton, esq. Mayor of Liverpool in 
1764, who repurchased the estate of Aig- 
burth, by Jane, eldest daughter of Banas- 
tre Parker, esq. He was intended for 
the profession of the law, and actually 
entered his name on the roll of one of the 
Inns of Court. But he either became 
soon weary of the toil and drudgery at- 
tendant on this line of study, or was 
actuated by a youthful ambition that 
pointed at another object. He entered 
the army in 1775 by purchasing a cornetcy 
in the King’s dragoon guards. In 1776, 
through the assistance of his commanding 
officer Col. Sloper, he obtained leave to 
go to America, and in the month of De- 
cember he commanded the advanced guard 
of the patrole which made Gen. Lee pri- 
soner. During the years 1777 and 1778 
he witnessed nearly the whole of the ac- 
tions in the Jerseys, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania, until the return of the King’s 
army to New York; on which occasion, 
although possessing only the rank of a 
Captain of infantry in an absent regiment, 
he commanded the rear-guard of Sir 
Henry Clinton’s army. Immediately after 
this service he was appointed Lieut.-Col. 
of provincial cavalry, and soon rose to the 
command of the British Legion. When, 
at the close of 1779, Sir H. Clinton 
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carried a considerable part of the army to 
the southward, for the siege of Charles- 
town and operations in the Carolinas, he 
intrusted the command of the cavalry to 
Lt.-Col. Tarleton. He had the misfor- 
tune to lose all the cavalry horses on the 
siege, and with great difficulty supplied 
their place with horses ofevery description; 
until a spirit of enterprise placed a corps 
of American volunteer cavalry in his 
ower. When the Legion had recovered 
its efficiency, a series of successes attended 
its movements, until the British army 
was as a whole overpowered by that of the 
Republicans. At the battle of Guild- 
ford Court-house in 1781, Lt.-Col. Tar- 
leton lost a considerable part of his right 
hand. After his return home he himself 
published ‘* A history of the Campaigns 
of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Pro- 
vinces of North America,” 4to. 1787. 
His complaints in this publication, of his 
Legion being cooped up in bad works on 
the banks of the York river, towards the 
close of the war, were considered by the 
friends of Lord Cornwallis to convey 
unfair censures on that commander; and 
were replied to in some “ Strictures” by 
Mr. Roderick Mackensie. However, 
his publication, and the achievements it 
commemorated, and his maimed hand, and 
the stirring activity of his disposition, pro- 
cured for him a considerable share of popu- 
larity, particularly among his townsmen 
at Liverpool; and they in consequence 
returned him to Parliament, free of ex- 
pense, at the general election in 1790—an 
honour for which he had been an unsuc- 
cessful candidate at the former election of 
1784. In the House of Commons he 
uniformly sided with the opposition; and 
in consequence the Tory party endeavour- 
ed to prevent his re-election in 1796. 
Their candidate was his own brother 
John Tarleton, esq. who had sat in the 
preceding Parliament for Seaford; but 
the tactics of the General were too power- 
ful for him. In 1802 he was again op- 
posed, but on different grounds; some of 
the whig electors now discovered that he 
had occasionally sided with the ministers ; 
however he triumphed as before, but we be- 
lieve with this difference, that he was no 
longer at the head of the poll. Its result 
was as follows : 
Major-Gen. Gascoigne . . . 884 
Lieut.-Gen. Tarleton . . . 600 
2 ere eee 
In 1806 the late Mr. Roscoe was 
returned in his room; but in 1807 he was 
again elected, and finally gave place to 
Mr. Canning in 1812. He published in 
1810 a “ Reply to Colonel de Charmilly,” 
and “ Substance of a Speech intended to 
have been delivered on the Vote of Credit 
Bill,” 1810; and in 1811 * Substance of 
a Speech in a Committee of the House 
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of Commons, on the Army Estimates.” 
As a speaker in Parliament he evinced 
great earnestness and considerable power. 

We return to his military career. From 
the peace of 1783 to 1788 he was con- 
tinued on half-pay as Lieut.-Colonel com- 
mandant of cavalry. In 1790 he attained 
the rank of Colonel, and in 1794 that of 
Major-General. At the close of 1798 he 
was sent as Major-General to Portugal; 
but not being pleased with the nature of 
this limited employment, almost imme- 
diately petitioned for, and obtained, his 
recall. On the Ist Jan. 1801 he received 
the rank of Lieut.-General, and shortly 
afterwards he was sent to the command of 
the Southern district of Ireland, where he 
remained until the treaty of Amiens. 
Soon after the renewal of hostilities, he 
was again dispatched to Ireland as second 
in command; whence he was removed to 
the command of the Severn district, which 
he held for six years. He obtained the 
rank of General, Jan. 1, 1812; the 
Coloneley of the 21st dragoons in 1802; 
the post of Governor of Berwick and 
Holy Island in 1808; and the Colonelcy 
of the 8th light dragoons in 1818. 

On the enlargement of the order of the 
Bath, General Tarleton was not included 
in the bestowal of honours, which were 
confined to services of more recent date. 
He in consequence addressed a Jong me- 
morial to Earl Bathurst, which, with his 
Lordship’s answer, is printed in the Royal 
Military Calendar, vol. I. pp. 361-365. 
Although his ‘claim to the Order could 
not be conceded in conformity with the 
regulations then laid down, it was pro- 
bably in consequence of his remonstrance 
that he was created a Baronet, by patent 
dated Nov. 6, 1818; and he was at length 
invested a G.C. B. May 20, 1820. 

Sir Banastre Tarleton married, Dec. 
17, 1798, Susan Priscilla Bertie, natural 
daughter of Robert the last Duke of An- 
caster. Lady Tarleton survives him, but 
without any children; and the Baronetcy 
has consequently become extinct. 





Masor-Gen. Sir G. R. Binecuam. 

Jan. 3. At Cumberland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, aged 55, Major-General Sir 
George Ridout Bingham, K.C.B. and 
T.S. of Dean’s Leaze, Dorsetshire, Col. 
of the Second Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. 

Sir George was descended from an an- 
cient family in Dorsetshire, a pedigree of 
which may be seen in Hutchins’s History 
of that county (edit. 1815) vol. IV. p. 203. 
He was born July 21, 1777, the fourth 
son of Richard Bingham, esq. Colonel of 
the Dorsetshire militia, and the elder by 
his second wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Ridout, of Dean’s Leaze, esq. He 
was appointed.an Ensign in the 69th foot 
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in 1793, Lieutenant in the same regiment 
in 1795; Captain in the 8lst foot in 
1796; Major in the 82d, 1801; Lieut.-Col. 
in the 53d, 1805; and Colonel in the army 
1813. He served one year and a half in 
Corsica, and on board the fleet in the 
Mediterranean ; two years and a half at 
the Cape of Good Hope; eight months 
at Minorca; and in Portugal and Spain 
he was present at the battles of Talavera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Ni- 
velle: for which services he received a 
cross and one clasp; was allowed to ac- 
cept the insignia of the Tower and Sword 
March 30, 1813; and was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, on the 
enlargement of that order, Jan. 5, 1815. 

Sir George Bingham had the charge of 
Buonaparte from England to St. Helena, 
where he remained several years, as Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 53d regiment. In 1819 
he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, and sent to Ireland in command 
of the Cork district: he had returned to 
London, from ill-health, shortly before 
his death, and was about to relinquish the 
appointment. He was appointed Colonel- 
commandant of the 2d battalion of the 
Rifle brigade, June 12, 1831, on the death 
of Sir T. S. Beckwith. 

As a soldier, a private gentleman, and 
sincere friend, few men had greater claims 
to admiration than Sir George Bingham. 
He married in Sept. 1814, Emma-Septima, 
youngest daughter of Edmund Morton 
Pleydell, esq. of Whatcombe House in 
Dorsetshire ; but has left no issue. 





Lrevt.-Gen. Lewis. 

Dec. 27. At Rochester, aged nearly 80, 
Lieut.-General Theophilus Lewis, Co- 
lonel Commandant in the Royal Marines. 

This officer was appointed 2d Lieu- 
tenant in that force in 1773, Ist Lieut. 
1776, Captain.Lieut. 1780, Captain in 
1781, Major in the army 1798, in Royal 
Marines 1801; Lieut.-Col. 1803; Col. 
in the army 1808; 2d Colonel com- 
mandant 1808; Major-General 1811; and 
Lieut.- General 1821. He had served in 
every quarter of the globe, and was pre- 
sent in ten general actions at sea, six of 
which were on board the Hero, in the 
squadron commanded by Commodore 
Johnson, between 178] and 1783. From 
the latter year until the close of 1791 he 
was on half-pay- In 1793 he embarked 
on board the Leviathan, in the fleet com- 
manded by Lord Howe, and was engaged 
on the 28th and 29th of May, and Ist of 
June 1794; and again June 23, 1795, on 
board the Sans Pareil,in Lord Bridport’s 
fleet, when it took three French sail of 
the line. 

The death of this aged veteran was 
occasioned by an altercation and scuffle 
which he had with his drunken house- 
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keeper, of whose violence he had been 
frequently warned by his friends; but 
whom, being an old servant, he could 
never be prevailed upon to discharge. 

At an inquest held on his body, his 
grandson, Theophilus Lewis, a boy about 
fourteen years of age, deposed that at 
about 20 minutes before eight o’clock on 
the preceding evening he had heard a 
noise as if two persons were squabbling 
in the passage; he proceeded to the spot 
and found his grandfather lying on his 
housekeeper, Ann M‘Carthy, at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. The deceased then 
got up, and said that Ann had bitten him, 
and went into the parlour. Ann then 
said that if the deceased would not go and 
shut the street door (which was open) she 
would go and slam it; Ann then went 
to shut the street door, but was preveuted 
by persons outside. Deceased followed 
her along the passage, when another 
squabble took place. He then returned 
to the parlour with a steady step, but 
immediately upon entering fell backward 
with his head outside the door. The 
witness believed that there was no blow 
given to cause the fall. He was placed 
between two chairs, and did not show the 
least signs of life. 

The Jury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict of “ Died by the visi- 
tation of God, of apoplexy, produced by 
excitement.” 





Masor-Gen.°J. G. Scorr. 

Jan.1. In London, Major-General 
James George Scott, of the Madras 
establishment. 

This officer was appointed a cadet in 
July 1781, and in November following 
Ensign in the Ist Circar battalion, from 
which he was removed to the artillery, and 
joined the army under Lt.-Gen. Sir Eyre 
Coote. He was present at the battle of 
Cudalore, June 13, 1783, and at every 
subsequent service in the peninsula until 
1787, when he was appointed Inspector 
of Stores at Masulipatam. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant in 1788, 
and in 1790, in comma: d of the artillery 
and in charge of the engineer and store 
departments, he joined the Nizam’s first 
subsidiary force, and was present at the 
reduction of the whole eastern division 
of the Dooaub. In 1791 he was at the 
taking of the strong hill-forts of Kopaul, 
Behader, Bundah, and Gandicottah ; he 
commanded the European artillerymen 
that led the storm of the lower fort of 
Gurramcondah, on which occasion he re- 
ceived the thanks of Lord Cornwallis. 
In 1792 he joined the grand army at 
Seringapatam, and served with it until the 
conclusion of peace. In 1793 Lieut. 
Scott was appointed deputy Commissary- 
general of stores, and was at the head of 


that department at the siege and capture 
of Pondicherry. In 1794 he was nomi- 
nated to the same station in the intended 
expedition to the Mauritius, but which 
did not take place. In 1795 he was 
appointed commissary of stores to the 
forces under Col. James Stuart in Cey- 
lon, and was present at the siege of Trin- 
comalee, the capture of Columbo, and 
until the final reduction of the island: he 
obtained the brevet of Captain in 1796 ; 
in 1797 he was nominated commissary to 
the forces intended against Manilla; and 
in Sept. of the same year, he was placed 
in charge of the arsenal and laboratory of 
Fort St. George. 

In 1798, from extreme ill health, Capt. 
Scott was forced to embark for England. 
In 1799 he was appointed to a company. 
On the first dawn of recovery he returned 
to India, and in Nov. 1800 was appointed 
commissary of stores to the forces in the 
field, against the rebel Doondia Waugh. 
He was present during the whole of that 
successful campaign; and at the close of 
the year was nominated commissary to the 
Indian army ordered to Egypt, where he 
remained until the surrender of the French 
at Alexandria. 

In 1801 Capt. Scott was entrusted by 
Sir David Baird with despatches for Lord 
Wellesley, and directed to proceed over- 
land, via Aleppo, Bagdad, and Bussorah ; 
in which service he acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of the Governor-general. 
In 1802 he was appointed public agent of 
the government, to found and establish 
the gun-carriage manufactory at Seringa- 
patam. He was promoted to the rank of 
Major in 1804 and to that of Lieut.-Col. 
in 1807. In 1809 the gun-cartiage manu- 
factory was brought to maturity, under 
his immediate superintendence, and in the 
course of seven years’ management of the 
institution, as well as on his retirement 
he received numerous testimonials of the 
unqualified approbation of the Court of 
Directors and the local government, 
through the military board. 

In 1813 Lieut.-Col. Scott returned to 
India with orders from the Court of Di- 
rectors to resume the office of public 
agent, but with which the Government 
did not comply. On the 5th March 1814 
he was appointed to command the fort 
and garrison of Seringapatam. The 4th 
June following he received the brevet of 
Colonel. In 1818 he returned to England, 
and he attained the rank of Major-General 
in 1822. 

Sm Tuomas Tyrwuirt. 

Feb. 24, At Calais, in his 71st year, 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Knight, late Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, and 
Knight of the Imperial Russian Order of 
St. Anne of the First Class. 
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This gentleman (the representative of 
an ancient family seated in the county of 
Lincoln from a period nearly coeval with 
the conquest) was the only surviving son 
of the Rev. Edmund Tyrwhitt, Rector 
of Wickham Bishops, and Vicar of Brom- 
field, in the county of Essex, by Marga- 
ret his wife, daughter of Thomas Gilbert, 
esq. and niece to the Archbishop of York 
of that name ; and grandson of Dr. Robert 
Tyrwhitt, one of the canons of Windsor, 
and residentiary of St. Paul's, and of 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of the learned 
Dr. Edmund Gibscn, Lord Bishop of 
London. He was nephew to the late 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, esq. one of the most 
eminent scholars and critics of the last 
century, and tothe Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, 
sometime of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
who, upon his death in 1817, left a con- 
siderable sum of money for the promotion 
of Hebrew learning in that University. 

He was educated at Eton ; and on leav- 
ing that school became astudent of Christ- 
church college, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of Master of Arts in 1787, and was 
created a Doctor of Laws in 1810. From 
an early period of his life, he was honoured 
with the friendship of his late Majesty 
King George IV., to whose establishment, 
whilst Prince of Wales, he was for many 
years attached; successively filling the 
offices of Private Secretary to his Royal 
Highness, Auditor of the Dueby of Corn- 
wall (1796), and Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries (1805). He was‘a member of 
the House of Commons for four succes- 
sive Parliaments, having been elected for 
the Borough of Okehampton in 1796, for 
Portarlington in 1802, and for Plymouth 
in 1806; for which last place he vacated 
his seat on his appointment, upon the 
death of Sir Francis Molyneux in 1812, to 
the office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. He received the honour of 
knighthood on the 8th of May that year. 

Upon his taking office in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, he directed his attention to the 
improvement of the Forest of Dartmoor ; 
where he built a residence, and inclosed 
and brought into cultivation a large tract 
of land ; and after many years’ perseverance 
and a very large pecuniary sacrifice, ab- 
sorbing the greate$t portion of his income, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing around 
him a fertile district and plantations, where 
at the commencement of his labours all 
was sterile and unproductive. To his 
exertions also may be attributed the ex- 
tensive establishment for the reception of 
prisoners of war on Dartmoor, and latterly 
the construction of the Plymouth and 
Dartmoor Railway—a public work to 
which he largely contributed, and which is 
of the greatest magnitude of the kind in 
the west of England. 

Sir Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt held the office of 








Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod for 
twenty years, until within a few months 
of his decease; and his disinterested con- 
duct in exercising the patronage of his 
office, as well as the manner in which he 
discharged its duties, acquired for him the 
expression of the entire approbation of a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
in their report to the House in the year 
1824, 
Grorcre Marcuam, E 

Feb. 3. At Kensington, in his 79th 
year, George Matcham, Esq. late of Ash- 
fold Lodge in the County of Sussex. 

He was the only son of Simon Mat- 
cham, esq. Superintendent of the Marine 
of the East India Company, and senior 
Member in Council of the Presidency of 
Bombay (only son of Simon Matcham 
of Fittleford, co. Dorset, descended from 
Thomas Macham, gent. who purchased the 
manor of Up Wimborne and Oakly Wood 
in the same county, formerly belonging 
to the Abbey of Tewkesbury, at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in the reign 
of Henry VIII.) by Elizabeth youngest 
daughter of Hugh Bidwell, of Exeter, co. 
Devon, esq. whose family derived their 
name from their ancient residence on the 
manor of Bidwell in that county. Having 
finished his education at the Charter 
House, he entered the civil service of the 
East India Company, and subsequently 
became their resident at Baroche; but he 
retired from it, when that station was 
ceded to the Mahrattas about the year 
1783, having previously succeeded to a 
competent inheritance. Before that period 
indeed, his taste for travel and information, 
combined with private motives, had led 
him to visit England by a route prin- 
cipally overland ; he afterwards arrived in 
India by a different journey, and on his 
final return he adopted a similar course. 
In these travels he had visited Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Greece, the Greek Islands, (in the exami- 
nation of which he passed several months, 
having hired a vessel for the purpose,) 
Hungary, and almost all the countries and 
courts included in the usual continental 
tour. Attended only by an Arab suite, 
he performed a journey on horseback from 
Bagdat to Pera, (the Asiatic suburb of 
Constantinople), through the countries 
anciently known as Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, Cappadocia, and Bithynea, and in 
traversing the wild regions of the Kurds 
(the modern Kurdistau) he had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the account of the 
lawless habits of the Carducii, their an- 
cestors, (from whom they little differ) in 
Xenophon’s narrative of his Retreat. A 
relation of the greater part of his travels 
he preserved in journals containing a 
variety of hints and discussions on the 
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peculiarities of the countries traversed, 
which his singularly acute and ingenious 
turn of mind had suggested. One journey 
from Aleppo across the Deserts of Arabia 
to Bagdat, and down the Tigris to Bus- 
sora, which he performed in 1781, has 
appeared in print, in the Travels of Eyles 
Irwin, esq. with whom he made this ex- 
pedition, and who mentions him in terms 
of cordial esteem,-vol. 2, pp. 283, 293, 
381, 382, 3d edit. Dodsley, 1787. To 
several of the principal personages who 
flourished on the continent more than 
half a century ago, he was not unknown. 
Many others had fallen within his obser- 
vation, After a presentation at the 
Court of the Emperor Joseph II., he had 
subsequently the honour in a private as- 
sembly of giving an outline of his travels 
to that inquisitive sovereign, who, with his 
characteristic restlessness, expressed his 
regret that similar opportunities of obser- 
vation were denied to himself. With the 
diplomatists of that day he was also well 
acquainted. Of these, Sir Robert Mur- 
ray Keith at Vienna, and Sir Joseph 
Yorke at the Hague, were always men- 
tioned by him with warm expressions of 
respect and regard. Soon after his final 
return to England in 17835, the subject of 
this memoir married Catherine the young- 
est daughter of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, 
A.M. Rector of Burnham Thorpe and 
of Hilborough, co. Norfolk, and sister to 
the late Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K.B. and of the present Earl 
Nelson, and to whom, with her elder 
sister Mrs. Bolton, and their male issue, 
the remainder of the earldom is extended. 
With this lady Mr. Matcham lived in the 
most affectionate union for a period of 
nearly six and forty years; and she sur- 
vives him. 

Although peculiarly averse to the oc- 
cupations of public life, his time was yet 
usefully employed in those pursuits which 
distinguish the English private gentleman. 
In the intervals of those liberal studies 
to which he was always attached, he im- 
proved his property in Hampshire and 
Sussex by plantations, which at that period 
might be said to be of considerable extent, 
covering a surface of not less than a thou- 
sand acres ; and he often indulged in agri- 
cultural experiments and in the embellish- 
ment of his grounds. In the education of 
his children he found also a source of per- 
manent interest to himself, whilst he af- 
forded the greatest benefit tothem. Nor 
would his active mind and genuine good- 
ness of heart allow him to be inattentive 
to the general welfare of others. In 1802 
he obtained a patent for an apparatus ap- 
plicable to the preservation of vessels in 
danger of shipwreck, and from time to 
time he addressed many communications 
on subjects of general polity and improve- 
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ment to the higher authorities of the state. 
His suggestion to the Board of Admiralty 
on the advantage of a breakwater to be 
formed by piles for the greater — 
of harbours, although not then followed, 
had a long precedence at least in point of 
time to any practical application of that 
principle which has since been adopted ; 
and it may not be too much to say that 
the public are indebted to his recom- 
mendation for the late beneficial conver- 
sion of a portion of St. James’s-Park into 
the agreeable pleasure grounds now made 
near the new palace, which occupy the 
place of the former marshy meadow ; as 
the demi-official notice of this change in 
the government papers of the day, was ac- 
tually couched in the precise terms of his 
own letter written on the subject. He 
subsequently embodied a variety of hints 
on public improvements and private eco- 
nomy, in two small works which he 
printed for the amusement of his family, 
entitled *“* Anecdotes of a Croat,” and 
“ Parental Chit Chat.” Inthe exercise of 
a decent hospitality, his benevolence, viva- 
city, ingenuity, and uncommon informa- 
tion, derived from rare opportunities of 
observation, united with strong native 
abilities cultivated from his earliest years, 
will not be easily forgotten by his friends. 
His conduct on every occasion was 
marked by a total disregard of selfinterest 
very rarely witnessed, whilst his watchful 
anxiety for the welfare of his family, 
which occupied his mind from their ear- 
liest connection with him, to his latest 
hour, must ever be held by them in af- 
fectionate remembrance. hey had in- 
deed the satisfaction of seeing, that his 
sound integrity, unwearied kindness, and 
unostentatious piety, were rewarded even 
in this life by an old age passed without 
intirmity of body, depression of spirits, or 
weakness of mind, and that his existence 
was calmly closed even without a sigh. 
In cherishing the remembrance of his 
many private excellencies and virtues, 
his children need surely not regret the 
absence of those public distinctions, 
which by a course of official activity, sub- 
servient behaviour, or obtrusive solicita- 
tion, his talents and connections might 
possibly have obtained for himself or for 
them; and referring to his conduct in all 
the relations of social life, whether as a 
husband, a father, a neighbour, a christian, 
or a man, they may regard him as an ex- 
ample to themselves and their posterity, 
truly worthy of imitation. 

Vivit adhuc, et in omne zvum vivet, 
Vir pius, simplex, candidus, urbanus. 
Besides other children who died in their 
minority, he had 1. George, of Hoadlands 
co. Sussex, and Newhouse, co. Wilts, 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. of that 
co. LL.D. and an advocate in Doctors’ 








Commons, married Harriet, eldest daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Eyre of New- 
house, esq. ; 2. Catherine, who died Nov. 
3, 1831, married John Bendyshe, esq. of 
Barrington, co. Cambridge, High Sheriff 
1831 ;3. Elizabeth, married Lieut. Arthur 
Davies, R.N.; 4. Harriet, married Capt. 
Edward Blanckley, R.N. now command- 
ing H.M.S. Pylades in the South 
American station; 5. Horatia, married 
Henry William Mason, esq. of Beel 
House, co. Bucks, High Sheriff 1830; 
6. Susanna, married Alexander Mont- 
gomery Moore, esq. of the co. of Tyrune ; 
7. Charles; 8. Nelson, LL.B. of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 





CuristorpHeR Ciarkson, Esa. F.S.A. 
Feb. 17. At Richmond, Yorkshire, 

aged 75, Christopher Clarkson, Esq. 

F.S.A. the historian of that town. 

His smaller History of Richmond in 
8vo.was published in 1814, before the great 
work of the late Dr. Whitaker, and was 
noticed in our vol. LXxxv. pt. i. p. 233; his 
larger and more important History in 4to. 
has received our candid praise in vol. xcrI. 
pt. i. p. 525. The value of works on 
local history and topography has of late 
much increased in public esteem; and 
our own sincere testimony to the merits of 
the History of Richmond, we can now sup- 
port by the eulogium of the Rev. James 
Raine, of Dutham, an antiquary who 
who may justly be placed in the first 
rank of topographical authors. ‘“ Here,” 
he says, “let me candidly acknowledge 
that I owe, in common with every one 
who can appreciate patient research and 
accurate statement, a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Clarkson, who has placed 
Richmond, with her monastic girdle, so 
fairly before our eyes.” 

Mr. Clarkson was an old and esteemed 
correspondent of this Magazine. As his 
communications were made anonymously, 
or under a fictitious signature, they would 
be recognized but by few of our readers ; 
but among them were three plates from his 
History: the Grey Friars, Richmond, in 
vol. xc ii. 201; the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas, vol xctv. i. 113; and the monu- 
ment of Sir Timothy Hutton, in Rich- 
mond Church, ibid. p. 489. We may 
also mention the account of Stone Cof- 
fins found at Ellerton Priory, Yorkshire, 
in our vol. xcvu. i 593; and a letter on 
the styca of Archbishop Egberht, in our 
last Supplement, p. 601. 

Nor was our deceased correspondent 
an antiquary and author only. He had 
marched to the sound of “ the spirit-stir- 
ring drum, the ear-piercing fife,” having 
many years held a commission in the 
North York Militia, when commanded 





* North Durham, p. 76, note 9. 
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by the father of the present Lord Dundas, 
and afterwards in the Local Militia, under 
the Colonelcy of Sir William Chaytor, 
Bart. M.P. for Sunderland; and his stal- 
wart frame fitted him well for the Grena- 
dier Company. The sword of the soldier 
and the pen of the chronicler are now 
dropped for ever. 
Avcustus Puan, Esa. 

Dec. 19. At his house in Great Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury, Augustus Pugin, 
Esq. Architect, Honorary Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy. 

Mr. Pugin was a native of France; he 
came to England at an early age, and, 
having considerable talent in drawing, 
received employment from Mr. Nash, 
whose assistant he continued for many 
ag He was afterwards much employed 

y Mr. Ackermann of the Strand, par- 
ticularly for the Microcosm of London, 
in 3 vols. 4to. 1808-1811, and other 
books containing architectural views. 
His own elaborate works on the architec- 
ture of the middle ages were directed 
to elucidating the characteristics of the 
ancient styles, and the improvement of 
the public taste in modern imitations ; 
they present a careful delineation in de- 
tail from the finest ancient examples, and 
afford a profitable lesson to the artist, as 
well as to gentlemen who study the sub- 
ject as a liberal accomplishment. 

On the 2d of February, 1802, Mons. 
Pugin, of Edward-street, Portman-square, 
married Catherine, daughter of William 
Welby, esq. of Islington; and his first 
publication was “A series of views in 
Islington and Pentonville, from original 
drawings made in 18]3 by Augustus Pu- 
gin; with descriptions by E. W. Brayley.” 
In 1821 he began to issue in numbers 
his “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
selected from various antient edifices in 
England, consisting of plans, elevations, 
sections, and parts at large; calculated to 
exemplify the various styles, and the prac- 
tical construction of this class of admired 
architecture.” The descriptions were 
chiefly by Mr. E. J. Wilson, of Lincoln ; 
from which county a large proportion of 
the subjects was derived. The first 
volume was completed in 60 quarto plates, 
and is reviewed in our vol. xcit. i. 433; 
the second in 1823, with 54 plates. 

In 1824 he undertook, in conjunction 
with John Britton, esq. F.S.A. “ Archi- 
chitectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London,” which excellent 
work was completed in two volumes, and 
is reviewed in our vol. xcv. i. 330; Mr. 
Britton also superintended the publication 
of the ‘‘ Specimens of Architectural An- 
tiquities of Normandy,” measured and 
drawn by Mr. Pugin, and engraved by 
John and Henry Le Keux, 4to. 1828, 
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reviewed in vol. xcv. ii. 244; and in 1829 
he furnished the drawings for “ Paris and 
its Environs displayed,” by L. T. Ven- 
touillac. 

Mr. Pugin was under an engagement 
to make drawings of the fine old church 
and other monuments of antiquity at 
Sleaford and in its vicinity, as well as of 
the market place and recently. erected 
edifices in that town, with the view of 
publishing them by subscription; its com- 
pletion is confided to a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged talent and skill. 

By his widow before mentioned, who 
was related to the old Lincolnshire family 
of Welby, he has left a son. 





Erasmus Rask. 

Lately. At Copenhagen, Erasmus 
Rask, the very learned philologist and 
grammarian. 

His publications consist of an Icelandic 
grammar and lexicons, an Anglo-Saxon 
grammar recently published, editions of 
the Edda of Snorro and Samund, essays 
on the Northern languages in the Jahr- 
bucher of Vienna, treatises on the phonics 
of India and literals of Europe, and 
various contributions to chronological 
science. 

In private life the character of Rask 
was such as to command admiration and 
respect. His manner was mild and 
gentle, though retiring, end his morals 
unimpeachable. His mode of living was 
simple in the extreme, his temperance 
that of a Sybarite. The habits of study 
and application which he had acquired in 
early life were never thrown aside. In 
company he was diffident, and expréssed 
himself with modesty; and when the 
subject involved any thing relative to his 
own history, sentiments, or pursuits, with 
an unwillingness almost amounting to 
morbid sensibility, which seemed to grow 
upon him with years. His facility in the 
acquisition of languages was extraordinary; 
he appeared to gain a knowledge of them 
almost intuitively, and his mind seemed 
to recollect ratherthan tolearn. In 1822 
he was master of no less than twenty-five 
languages and dialects. His knowledge 
of English was extensive and correct ; 
he wrote and spoke it with such fluency 
and accuracy, that every Englishman to 
whom he was introduced asked him how 
long he had been in England, considering, 
but erroneously, that such an acquaintance 
with the language could be gained only by 
a residence in our island. In personal 
appearance Rask was thin and spare, 
but well made; his habits of temperance, 
regularity and exercise, had contributed to 
give him all the appearance of a very 
healthy man, and warraiited the belief 
that he would live many years. He was 
capable of induring much fatigue, and the 
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privation of necessary rest; changes of 
climate seemed to produce no impression 
upon his feelings or bis constitution, and 
the scorching sun of India, and the frosts 
of Iceland, were alike disregarded. But 
with all this apparent superiority to the 
weakness of our frame, he fell a victim to 
consumption, brought on, as it is believed, 
by those habits of intense application, and 
abstinence from proper nutriment, to 
which we have already alluded; and died 
at that period of life when the faculties of 
the human mind have little more than 
attained their maturity, leaving behind 
him a name which will not soon be for- 
gotten, 
Joun Extitman, Esa. 

Nov. 22. At Lewes, aged 78, John 
Ellman, esq. late of Glynde near that 
town. 

This gentleman was considered one of 
the most eminent agriculturists in the 
kingdom. From the close observations 
which he had made during his visits to 
the principal agricultural counties, his 
opinion was much courted by the distin- 
guished characters who supported the 
improvements of agriculture during the 
reign of George III. For many years he 
was one of the judges of Smithfield Cat- 
tle Show; where, during the long period 
of his presiding, his decisions were never 
questioned. He was the confidential 
adviser of Bakewell and Culley, whose 
exertions did so much to raise the charac- 
ter of the native breeds of sheep and cat- 
tle. While Bakewell was actively pur- 
suing his improvements of Leicester sheep 
in the North, Mr. Ellman was no less 
zealous in the South, in effecting those 
great and valuable changes in the habits 
and constitution of the South-down sheep, 
which gave them that high reputation 
which they now enjoy, and which has 
outlived that of all other sheep; so that 
at the present day there are none others 
more admired or profitable where short 
herbage exists, than the South Down. 

Mr. Ellman was much consulted by 
the Board of Agriculture during its ex- 
istence; and his opinions had always their 
proper weight with that body. The only. 
publication in which he was engaged, and 
where his practical opinions are detailed 
by himself, was the Library of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Knowledge, which 
appeared before the public in 1829, and 
the reception of which may be best in- 
ferred from its rapid sale, and the call for 
its re-publication. From the preface of 
this work we extract the following :— 

“This gentleman, who stands so high 
in the estimation of agriculturists and 
graziers, aud of all those especially who 
can appreciate his labours in the improve- 
ment of the South-down Sheep, has con- 








tributed several very useful articles, and 
it must be gratifying to all Mr. Ellman’s 
friends, to remember that he has not 
passed through life without receiving some 
tribute of respect for his worthand talents. 
In 1800 he received a strong manifestation 
of the sense in which his labours were 
held by the presentation of a silver cup, 
from twenty-seven of the nobility and 
principal land-owners in the county of 
Sussex. The goblet has engraven on it 
the names of the donors, ina round-robin, 
and within the circle is this inscription :— 
‘The undersigned, truly grateful for the 
great advantages rendered to the sheep- 
breeders on the South-downs by the ex- 
ertions and assiduity of Mr. John EIl- 
man, of Glynde, in making the merits of 
this valuable breed of sheep generally 
known and demanded, offer him this cup 
as a token of their esteem.’ 

“In 1805, his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford presented Mr. Ellman with a silver 
cup, as a token of acknowledgment for 
the improvement of the South-down sheep. 
The Board of Agriculture, also, in 1819, 
awarded to him the gold medal for the 
‘ best cultivated farm in Sussex.’ Several 
medals, at various periods, have been 

resented to him for the exhibitions of 
is breed of sheep at Smithfield. 

« After nearly sixty years’ practice as 
an agriculturist, in 1829 he retired from 
business; followed by the praises of the 
rich and the gratitude of the poor, in 
whose behalf he spoke several times as a 
witness before the House of Commons. 
A meeting was convened in August of 
the same year, when the principal agricul- 
turists ‘of Sussex, &c. presented to him a 
silver tureen, for which a subscription had 
been previously raised, signed by one 
hundred and eighty-one individuals, ‘for 
the zeal he had at all times evinced, for 
upwards of half a century, and his readi- 
ness to come forward on every occasion 
to promote the cause of agriculture, and 
particularly to improve the breed of South- 
down sheep.’ In addition to the piece of 
plate, a portrait of Mr. Ellman was pre- 
sented to his family, painted by Lons- 
dale;”—an engraving from which illus- 
trates the publication before mentioned. 

Mr. Ellman’s familiar habits and kind 
disposition gained for him, while living, 
the respect of all to whom he was known; 
and his loss will be severely felt by a 
numerous train of relations and friends, 
His remains were interred at Glynde. 





Mr. Rosert Bavcu. 

Dec. 27. Near Lianymynich, co. Salop, 
aged 84, the ingenious, cheerful, and bene- 
volent Mr. Robert Baugh; well known 
and valued as the accurate and perspicuous 
engraver of the great and small maps of 
North Wales, published by the late John 
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Evans, esq. and of his own great nine- 
sheet map of Shropshire, together with 
the vignettes that adorn those elaborate 
works. The sensitive affections of mind 
and heart in this truly good man were at 
all times singularly alive to the playful 
and pathetic: and with such rapid alter- 
nations, that the writer of this short and 
transient tribute, has seen him both laugh 
and weep in the same moment, at passages 
of Shakspeare when read by their now 
venerable friend, the amiable and elegant 
poet Dr. Evans. He loved music in the 
depth of his soul most cordially, and in 
him the rich and varied tones of an organ 
were prelibations of heaven. He rarely 
ever pretermitted his sincere and really 
pious doctrines of gratitude in the village 
church, where he presided over the psal- 
mody, which he enthusiastically accompa- 
nied on the bassoon. With happiness and 
length of days, heaven never blessed a 
kinder creature. Travellers have fre- 
quently expressed surprise at the excel- 
lence of the prints and maps at the village 
inns of Llanymynich; and still greater 
when informed that they were all selected 
by the gentle taste, and many etched and 
engraved by the ingenious talents of the 
unassuming and merry-hearted Robert 
Baugh. D. 





Crercy Deckasep. 

Jan. 1. At Worplesdon, Surrey, aged 
71, the Rev. William Roberts, Vice Pro- 
vost of Eton college, and Rector of Wor- 
plesdon. He was the eldest son of Wm. 
Hayward Roberts, D.D. Provost of Eton 
in 1781 until his death in 1791, and of 
whom a notice will be found in our vol. 
LXI p. 1165. The Rev. Mr. Roberts was 
educated at Eton, and thence elected to 
King’s college in 1780 ; he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1785; returned to Eton, and 
having been for a short time an assistant 
in the school, was elected in 1786 to the 
Fellowship which he has ever since en- 
joyed. He was presented to the Rectory 
of Worplesdon by the college in 1801. 
His son, the Rev. Richard Arthur Ro- 
berts, is Vicar of Christchurch, near 
Newport, in South Wales. His third 
daughter, Jane, was married Nov. 14, 
1820 to Capt. George Francis Wyndham, 
nephew to the Earl of Egremont. 

Jan. 2. At Bigby, near Brigg, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 64, the Rev. Charles Drake 
Barnard, Rector of that parish, Vicar of 
Barnetby le Wold and of Risby with 
Roxby.: He took the degree of B.A. at 
Trinity college, Oxtord; and having re- 
moved to St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
proceeded M.A. in 1793. He was col- 
lated to Barnetby in 1792 by Dr. Prety- 
man then Bp. of Lincoln ; was presented 
to Bigby in 1809, and to Risby in 1816, 
both by R. C. Elwes, esq. 
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Jan. 5. In Thayer-street, Manchester- 
square, aged 75, the Hon. and Rev. John 
Blackwood, Rector of Rathcormac, co. 
Cork; brother and heir presumptive to 
Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, and elder 
brother to the late Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
Sir Henry Blackwood, K.C.B. G.C.H. 
of whom a memoir was given in our 
Magazine for last month, p. 173; as 
well as to the Hon. Lady Dallas, whose 
husband, Sir George Dallas, Bart. died 
on the 14th of Jan. last, and of whom a 
memoir appears in our Magazine for the 
present month. The Hon. John Black- 
wood was presented to the valuable rec- 
tory of Rathcormac, which was his first 
and only preferment, in the year 1782, by 
the late Lord Riversdale, then the patron. 
He married Ist in 1778, Sophia daughter 
of the late Ven. Hill Benson, Archdea- 
con of Down; and, having become a 
widower in 1803, married 2dly, June 4 
that year, Eliza, eldest daughter of Josias 
Dupré, esq. (by Eliza Alexander, sister 
to James first Earl of Caledon), and 
widow of Col. Brice. This lady survives 
him; but, as he has left no issue by either 
marriage, his next brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. Hans Blackwood, has become heir 
presumptive to the peerage. 

Jan. 5. At Chilmark, Wilts, aged 79, 
the Rev. Anthony Davidson, tor many 
years Curate of Damerham and Martin. 

Jan. 6. At his residentiary house, 
Amen-corner, aged 77, the Rev. Zhomas 
Hughes, D.D. Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, Vicar of Uffington, Berkshire, 
and Rector of. Kilken, Flint. He was of 
Jesus coll. Oxford, M.A. 1786; and in 
early life was tutor to their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex. He was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Kilken in 1806; to his Canonry 
in 1807; and to Uffington in 1816. In 
Dr. Hughes the church has lost a pious 
and learned divine, society an excellent 
member, and the poor a benefactor. 

Jan. 7. Aged 62, the Rev. Edward 
James Beckwith, Rector of the united pa- 
rishes of St. Alban’s, Wood-street, and 
St. Olave’s, Silver-street, London, Vicar 
of Tillingham, Essex, and a Minor Ca- 
non of St. Paul’s. He obtained the lat- 
ter preferment in 1797; and was present- 
ed by the Dean and Chapter to his city 
living in 1800, and that in Essex in 1815. 

Jan. 9. At Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Milnes, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of Christ's coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791, and was 
instituted to his living on his own peti- 
tion in 1806. 

Jan. 10. In Devonshire-street, Port- 
land-place, the Rev. Lucius Coghlan, D.D. 

At his house in Bath, the Rev. Charles 
Russell, M.A. for sixty-five years Rec- 

Gent. Mac. March 1833. 
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tor of Lydeard St. Lawrence, Thurlbear, 
and Thurloxton, Somerset. 

Jan. 13. At Exmouth, aged 41, the 
Rev. John Hawtayne, D.D. late Archdea- 
con of Bombay; having lately returned 
from India. 

Jan. 14, The Rev. Mr. Lingard, of 
Stockport, Cheshire. He had arrived 
at Dover from France, a few weeks be- 
fore, and for several days refused all suste- 
nance. 

At Woodnesborough, Kent, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Smith, Vicar of that pa- 
rish and Chart Sutton. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1777 as 8th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1780, and was 
presented to both his churches in 1785 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

Jan. 18. In Scotland, the Rev. Dr. 
Dick, Professor of Divinity to the United 
Secession church. 

Jan. 20. At his residence near the 
Charterhouse, Hull, aged 77, the Rev. 
King sman Baskett, Chaplain of that esta- 
blishment, and Rector of Great Lough- 
ton, Bucks. He was the eldest son of 
the Rey. Kingsman Baskett, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Rowth, in Yorkshire, and Master 
of the Grammar-school at Pocklington; 
who was a great-nephew of John 
kett, the celebrated King’s Printer (see a 
pedigree of the family in Hutchins’s His- 
tory of Dorsetshire, vol. II. p. 527). The 
gentleman now deceased was a Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784, and by 
which society he was presented to Great 
Loughton in 1797; his appointment at 
Hull he received from the Corporation 
in 1800. He was a sound scholar and a 
genuine Whig of the old school,—respect- 
ed while living by a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, and always a liberal subscriber 
to any fund calculated to promote the 
welfare of his less fortunate fellow men, 
whatever might be their creed or religious 
denomination. 

At Winchester, the Rev. Charles Rich- 
ards, Prebendary of that cathedral, Vicar 
of Wanborough, Wilts. He was brother 
to the Rev. W. P. Richards, D.D. Mi- 
nister of Teignmouth. He was of Cor- 
pus Christi college, Oxford, M.A. 1783. 
For nearly half a century he was Master 
of Hyde Abbey School, near Winchester, 
where the late Premier, Mr. Canning, 
was one of his pupils. He was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of St. Bartholomew, 
Winchester, by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough in 1797; instituted to the rec- 
tory of Chale in the Isle of Wight, on his 
own petition, in 1806 ; was elevated to his 
stall at Winchester in 1827 shortly after 
the death of Mr. Canning, and in honour 
of his having been the master of that 
illustrious man; and presented to Wan- 
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borough by the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester in 1830. 

Jan. 21. Aged 68, the Rev. William 
Head, Rector of Northborough, North- 
amptonshire, for many years senior Minor 
Canon of Peterborough cathedral. He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1789 as 
6th Senior Optime, M.A. 1792; was ap- 
pointed a Minor Canon of Peterborough 
in 1791, and presented to his living by the 
Dean and Chapter in 1806. 

Jan. 22. Aged 77, the Rev. Francis 
Rufford, Rector of Kinwarton, Warw. 
a very active and useful magistrate for the 
counties of Warwick and Worcester. He 
was formerly Fellow of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford; where he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1781; and was collated to 
the rectory of Kinwarton in 1787 by Bi- 
shop Hurd, by whom he was highly es- 
teemed. 

Jan. 23. At the vicarage, Little Drif- 
field, Yorkshire, aged 74,the Rev. Richard 
Allen, Rector of Great and Little Drif- 
field, and of Wharram Piercy, Yorkshire. 
He was instituted to the latter living in 
1787, and to the former in 1798. 

Jan. 26. In London, the Rev. Bar- 
nard Hanbury, Rector of Chignal cum 
Mashbury, Essex, and F.R.S. He was 
the third son of the late Charles Han- 
bury, esq. of Halstead; was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1816, M.A. 1822; was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Bury St. Mary 
in Suffolk in 1824, by Osgood Hanbury, 
esq. and to Chignal last year, also by his 
own family. He was lately Domestic 
Chaplain to H. R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Jan. 27. The Rev. Townley Clarkson, 
Rector of Acton Scott, Salop, Vicar of 
Hinxton and Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, 
and for many years a very useful and active 
magistrate for the latter county. He was 
formerly Fellow of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1794 as 
3d Senior Optime, M.A. 1798; was pre- 
sented to Swavesey by that society in 
1806, and to Hinxton in 1815; and to 
Acton Scott in 1825 by J. Stackhouse, esq. 

At Lymington, Hants, aged 76, the 
Rev. Ellis Jones, M.A. for nearly half a 
century Perpetual Curate of that town, 
the duties of which, including three ser- 
vices on the sabbath, he discharged with 
the most conscientious assiduity. He 
was of Jesus college, Oxford, M.A. 1809. 
His remains were .aitended to the grave 
on the 5th March by eight of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, and a long train of 
mourners. 

Jan. 29. At Fremington, Devonshire, 
aged 75, the Rev. Sampson Marshall. 

Feb. 1. At Quorndon, Leicestershire, 
aged 67, the Rev. John Prior, Perpetual 
Curate of Willesley, Derbyshire, B.A. of 
Christ’s coll, Camb. 1788. He was the 
only son of the Rev. John Prior, B.D. 
Master of the grammar school at Ashby 
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de la Zouch, Vicar of that parish, and of 
Packington, and author of a map of Lei- 
cestershire; memoirs of whom will be 
found in our vol. Lxxu. 1088, 1182. 

Feb. 3. In his prebendal house at Can- 
terbury, aged 87, the Rev. William Welfitt, 
D.D. the senior Prebendary of Canter- 
bury; Rector of Hastingleigh and Vicar 
of Elmstead, Kent, and Vicar of Tice- 
hurst, Sussex. He was of Univ. coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1772, B. and D.D. 1785: 
was instituted to his prebend in 1786, 
collated to his Kent churches in 1795 by 
Archbishop Moore, and presented to 
Ticehurst in the same year by the Dean 
and Chapter. 

Feb. 8. At Cantley, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. William Walbanke Childers, Vicar 
of that parish, and Rector of Beeford, 
and a Prebendary of Ely. He was the 
third son of Childers Walbanke Chil- 
ders, of Carr-house, near Doncaster, esq. 
by his first wife Mary, dau. of John 
Thompson, of Kirby-hall, esq.; was of 
Trin. coll, Camb. B.A. 1796, M.A. 
1802: was presented to Cantley in 1803 
by his brother John Walbanke Childers, 
of Cantley, esq.; collated to Beeford in 
1812 by Archbishop Vernon, and to his 
prebendal stall at Ely in 1824 by Bishop 
Sparke. 

At Maddington, Wiltshire, the Rev. 
Joseph Legge, for more than half a century 
Vicar of that parish, and for forty-seven 
years Rector of Holton. 

At How’s-green, near Wokingham, 
Berks, in his 80th year, the Rev. George 
Kemble Whatley. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1776. 

Feb. 9. At Southmolton, aged 82, the 
Rev. William Moggridge Stawell, Rector 
of Filleigh with East Buckland, of High 
Bickington, and of Creacombe. He was 
of Exeter coll. Oxf. M.A. 1781; was 
instituted to High Bickington in 1780, to 
Creacombe in 1822, and to Filleigh in 
1823. 

Feb. 13. Aged 71, the Rev. J. Hig- 
gins, for thirty-six years the highly re- 
spected Curate of Mells, Somersetshire. 

Feb. 14. Aged 80, the Rev. John Ra- 
venhill, D.D. Rector of Tooting, Surrey. 
He was presented to that benefice in 
1805, and took the degree of M.A. asa 
member of Univ. coll. Oxford, May 13, 
1813, and of B. and D.D. on the 7th of 
July following. 

Feb. 21. At South Molton, Devonshire, 
the Rev. William Toms, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of that chapelry, and Rector of 
Combmartin. He was of Wadham coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1783, and was presented to 
South Molton in 1794 by the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor. 

Feb. 24. At Bath, the Rev. Thomas 
Newton, Fellow of St. John’s coll. Cam- 
bridge, and late Curate of Melksham. 

Feb. 25, At the house of his niece 
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Mrs. Chapman, Holywell-street, Oxford, 
in his 70th year, the Rev. James Chap- 
man, D.D. Fellow of Magdalen college, 
Oxford. He graduated M.A. 1786, B.D. 
1806, D.D. 1815. 

At Winchester, the Rev. William Hill 
Newbolt, D.D. Rector of Morstead, 
Hants, and a Minor Canon of Winches- 
ier cathedral. He was of Oriel college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1799, B. and D.D. 1813; 
and was collated to Morstead by Bishop 
North in 1804. He was formerly a ma- 
gistrate of Hampshire. 

Feb. 26. The Rev. Edward Cvoper, 
Rector of Hamstall Ridgware and of 
Yoxall, Staffordshire. He was formerly 
Fellow of All Souls college, Oxford, and 
was presented to the former church in 
1799 and to the latter in 1809. He was 
the author of the following professional 
works: Examination of the necessity of 
Sunday Drills, 1803.—Sermons designed 
to elucidate some of the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel, 8vo. 1804, and several 
editions—Sermons for Parochial and 
Domestic Instruction, 2 vols. 1809.— 
Sermon preached at Uttoxeter, on the 
death of the Rev. Jonathan Stubbs, 1811. 
— Practical and Familiar Sermons, in 7 
vols. 12mo.— Letters to an Inquirer after 
Divine Truth.—The Crisis; or, an at- 
tempt to show from Prophecy, illustrated 
by the signs of the times, the Prospects 
and the Duties of the Chureh of Christ 
at the present period; with an Inquiry 
into the probable destiny of England dur- 
ing the predicted desolations of the Pa- 
pal Kingdoms. 12mo. 1825; and a Letter 
to the Editor of the British Review, oc- 
casioned by his remarks on ‘ The Crisis,’ 
in the Number for May, 1825. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Jones, Rec- 
tor of Radnage and Vicar of Ilmer, 
Bucks, to the latter of which churches he 
was presented in 1791 by the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and to the former in 1805 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Feb. 28. Aged 78, at the house of his 
son Edward Cutler, esq. in Sackville-st. 
London, the Rev. John Cutler, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Patney, Wilts. He was of Exeter 
college, Oxtord; was Chaplain to the 
Hero, in Sir Edward Hughes’s fleet in 
the East Indies; was appointed Master 
of Dorchester school (in Dorsetshire) 
July 7, 1787; and was afterwards for 
many years Master of the King’s school 
at Sherbourne. He was collated to the 
rectory of Patney by Bishop North 1815. 

March 2. At Kensington, the Rev. 
George Crookshank, youngest son of the 
late George Crookshank, esq. of Margate. 

March 3. At his uncle’s, at Southern- 
hay, Exeter, after a lingering illness, 
the Rev. Henry Harmood Luscombe, only 
son ef the Right Rev. Bishop Luscombe, 
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Chaplain to the British Embassy at 
Paris. 

March 4. Aged 45, the Rev. William 
Phelips, Rector of Cucklington and Stoke 
Trister, Somersetshire ; and an active 
magistrate for that county. He was pre- 
sented to his benefice in 1807 by John 
Phelips, esq. 

March 16. In his 35th year, the Rev. 
Frederick Parkins Hoole, Curate and Af- 
ternoon Lecturer of St. Andrew’s Hol- 
born. He was a son of the celebrated 
authoress Mrs. Hofland, by her first hus- 


band. He was of Trin. coll. Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823. 

—O— 

DEATHS. 


LonDON AND ITs VICcINITY. 


Dec. 3. At Chelsea Park, Sir Henry 
Wright Wilson, of Crofton Hall, York- 
shire, and Drayton Lodge. He received 
the honour of knighthood July 23, 1794, 
being then a Captain in the Ist Life 
Guards. He took the name of Wright 
before his own in 18]4. His lady sur- 
vives him. 

Jan. 31. Lieut.-Col. Alex. Wolfe 
Macdonald, late of 25th regt. in which he 
was appointed Ensign 1795, Lieut. 1796, 
Captain 1800, Major 1811, and with 
which he served in Holland, and particu- 
larly at the battle of Bergen, in 1799; in 
Egypt in 1801; and afterwards at Gibral- 
tar and in Ireland. In 1800 he com- 
manded its grenadier company at the siege 
of Fort Bourbon, and capture of Marti- 
nique; and in 1813 he commanded the 
second battalion in Holland, at the attack 
of Merxem, and the bombardment of Ant- 
werp. He attained the rank of Lt.-Co- 
lonel in 1819. 

Lately. At Tottenham, aged 78, the 
Rev. George Whitfield, — of 50 
years connected with the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and at one time the travelling 
companion of Mr. Wesley. 

Feb. 11. At Deptford, aged 65, So- 
phia, wife of John David Rolt, esq. 

Feb. 24. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 61, the widow of R. Clerk, esq. 

In Bedford-pl. aged 61, Miss Lousada. 

At Blackheath, Elizabeth, wife of 
James Nisbet, esq. late of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and March 4, Mr. Nisbet 
himself, leaving five infant children. 

Feb. 25. In Hatton-garden, Isaac 
Strombom, esq. formerly of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At Hoxton, aged 82, Mary, widow of 
Mr. John Clack, whom she survived only 
29 days (see p. 186). 

In Judd-st. John Thomas Sterling, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. R.M. 

eb. 27. At the house of his son-in- 
law Samuel Lowell, esq. Bedford-row, 
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in his 80th year, Thomas Pagan, esq. of 
Snaresbrook, Essex. 


At St. James’s-pl. amy | Brent, 
esq. Surveyor-general to the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

March 1, In Piccadilly, Edw. Mack- 
lew, esq. 

March 2. Clotilde-Octavie, wife of 


Pierre Frangois Laporte, lessee and di- 
rector of the Italian Opera and Covent- 
garden Theatre. Her remains were con- 
veyed to Paris, for interment in the Ce- 
metery of Pére la Chaise. 

In London, Thomas, 4th son of Sir A. 
Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart. 

In the King’s Road, St. Pancras, Sa- 
rah, wife of E. Coleman, esq. Professor 
of the Royal Veterinary College. 

Aged 85, Timothy Leach, esq. of 
Clapham, formerly of Corbet-ct.. Grace- 
church-st. 

March 3. In his 4th year, Ashley- 
George, 3d son of John-Ashley Warre, 
esq. M.P. 
In Portland-st. aged 87, the widow of 
John Bigg, esq. of Iping, Sussex. 

March5. At Clapham, G. D. Harvey, 
esq. of Manchester-st. and Stanmore. 

March 6. Louisa-Philippa, wife of 
Edward Pain, Esq. eldest dau. of late 
Wm. Bellew, esq. of Stockleigh Court, 
Devon. 

March 8. At the house of her brother 
Mr. E. Robins, in Covent-garden, the 
widow of Mr. James Whitaker, many 
years of Kinnarsley, Worcestershire. 

At Hammersmith, Henrietta, widow 
of Thos. Wm. Parker Kampf, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Henry Burford, R.N. 

March 9. At Kennington, aged 84, J. 
A.Dubuisson, late of the Stock Exchange. 

March 10. At Highgate, aged 65, 
Ann, wife of Jonathan Austin, esq. 

In Hatton-garden, G. Sammell, esq. 
of Hanger-hill, Ealing. 

March 11. In Hyde-park, by being 
thrown from his horse, aged 50, John 
Green, esq. of Cockspur-street, silver- 
smith to His Majesty. 

March 13. In Russell-sq. Katherine, 
3d dau. of S. N. Cowley, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 84, Mary, 2d wife 
of the late Wm. Wheatley, esq. of the 
Royal Hospital. 

March 15. Aged 30, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. T. M. Fallow, curate of St. 
Mary’s, Islington. 

March 16. Aged 84, John Field, esq. 
of Camberwell-green. 

March 17. Aged 74, in Devonshire- 
st. Sarah, widow of Henry Elliot, esq. 





Berxs.— March 2. At Windsor, Mr. 
Matthew, for many years clerk under the 
Board of Works. He was a most wor- 
thy and strictly honourable man, and was 
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deservedly respected and esteemed by the 
Royal Family. 

‘AMBRIDGE.—March 11. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 85, Mrs. E. Sewster, last 
surviving daughter of the late Alderman 
Sewster. 

CuEsHirE.—Jan. 14. At Park 
aged 71, Lieut.- Colonel Broughton 
E. I. service. 

CornwaLL.—Feb. 20. At Falmouth, 
aged 63, Capt. Joseph Lamb Popham, 
R.N. father of the present High Sheriff 
of Cornwall. He was a half-brother of 
the late Rear-Adm. Sir Home Popham, 
K.C.B. He was made a Lieut. 1794, 
Commander 1797, and posted 1806. He 
married July 17, 1801, Miss Wallis, of 
Trevarno, near Helston. 

Devon.—Jan. 24. At Exeter, Capt. 
Robert Waite, of the Bombay army. 

Feb. 13. At Dawlish, Louisa-Isabella, 
wife of the Rev. James Chichester, Rec- 
tor of Arlington. 

Feb. 15. At Teignmouth, Elizabeth, 
widow of Wm. Edwards, esq. niece to 
late Cossley Saunders, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 17. At Parkham, aged 56, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Walter, Rector. 

March 1. Atthe Palace, Exeter, aged 
16, Julia Phillpotts, fourth dau. of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop. 

At Heavitree, aged 12 months, Wm. 
thesonof Capt. Hulme, Royal Engineers, 
and grandson of John Hart, esq. Exeter. 

March 4. At Torquay, aged 32, John 
Henry Ansley, esq. of Houghton- Hill, 
Hunts. 

March 11. At Bideford, Thos. Hus- 
band, esq. of Northam. 

Dorset.—Feb. 18. Aged 74, Anne, 
widow of W. Salkeld, esq. of Fifehead 
Neville. 

Feb. 13. Emily, infant daughter of T. 
Phippard, esq. solicitor, Wareham; and 
on the 2Ist, Alicia-Oldfeld, his wife, only 
dau. of Thos. Bartlett, esq. Solicitor. 

Feb. 22. Aged 31, Mary, wife of Tho- 
mas Arnold, esq. solicitor, and dau. of 
Robert Slade, esq. Mayor of Poole. 

Feb. 27. Aged 82, John Symes, esq. 
of Strode-house, near Beaminster, nearly 
twenty years a resident at Wyke Farm, 
near Sherborne. 

Lately. At Weymouth, Caroline, eld- 
est dau. of late Rev. W. Gorton, Rector 
of Chickerill. 

March 3. Aged 58, William Hounsell, 
esq. merchant, and for many years a 
highly respected member of the corpora- 
tion of Bridport. 

March 9. At Dorchester, aged 50, 
Thomasina, widow of Richard Sayers, 
esq. of Greenwood, co. Dublin, and third 
dau. of the late Sir Christopher Knight, 
co. Limerick. 

March 10. At Swanwich, Mary, wife 
of Dr. Carruthers, R.N. 
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DurnuamM.—March 6. At Staindrop 
vicarage, in her 84th year, Mary, widow 
of Abraham Jenkin, esq. formerly of 
Bury, and sister of the late Sir T. G. 
Cullum, Bart. 

Essex.—Feb. 22. At Stratford, aged 
83, Mary, widow of P. Gregory, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Castle Hedingham, aged 
44, Miss Hannah Stevens, third dau. of 
late Rev. Dr. Stevens, Rector of Panfield. 

Lately. At Abberton, aged 75, Brid- 
get, widow of John Bawtree, esq. and 
dau. of the late Francis Canning, esq. 

March 4. At Littlebury, William Wal- 
ton, esq. His remains were deposited in 
the family vault at Little Burstead; he 
was the last of an ancient family. 

March 5. At Isaac Solly’s, esq. Ley- 
ton House, E. Rule, esq. 

March9. At Chigwell, aged 65, Lou- 
isa, wife of Wm. Dent, esq. and sister to 
Sir Charles Blunt, Bart.; she was the 
third dau. of Sir Chas. Wm. Blunt, the 
3d Bart. by Elizabeth, only dau. of Rich. 
Peers, esq. Alderman of London. 

At Stratford-house, aged 73, J. Boul- 
cott, esq. 

GtoucestTer. — Feb. 20. Aged 44, 
Bridget, wife of the Rev. Dr. Swete, of 
Redland. 

Feb. 22. At the Rev. R. W. Ford’s, 
Little Rissington, aged 82, Wm. Rooke, 
esq. 

Feb. 23. At Clifton, Elizabeth- Ame- 
lia, eighth dau. of the late Sir W. Fraser, 


art. 

Feb. 26. At Bristol Hotwells, Louisa 
Charlotte, dau. of late Meredith Price, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Lately. At Chalford-hill, in his 60th 
year, Jacob Bath, esq. surgeon to the 
forces and deputy inspector of hospitals. 

Aged 71, Francis Markland, esq. of 
Cheltenham, formerly of Norwich. 

At Stroud, the wife of W. W. Darke, 
M.D. 3d sister to late Rev. R. Huntley, 
of Boxwell Court. 

March 3. Rebekah, wife of Rev. T. 
Hogg, Frenchay, dau. of late Rev. Chris- 
topher Haynes, Rector of Siston. 

March 8. At Bristol, the widow of 
Mr. Hasselden, merchant. 

March 17. At Bristol, John Pugh, 
esq. late banker of that city. 

Hants.—Feb. 1. At Gosport, Capt. 
T. Mackrell, Roy. Vet. batt. and for- 
merly of 44th reg. 

Feb. 27. At Fordingbridge, aged 70, 
Martha, widow of E. Scadding, esq. 

Feb. 28. Emmeline Cornelia Aubrey, 
youngest dan. of late Rev. John Aubrey 
Wools, Vicar of Fareham. 

Lately. Aged 85, the widow of the 
Rev. P. Williams, Prebendary of Win- 
chester and Rector of Compton, and sis- 
ter to the late Rey. Sir John Fagg, Bart. 
of Mysole, Kent. 
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Aged 102, Mrs. Pain, of Odiham. 

March'7. At Andover, aged 40, leav- 
ing seven children, Ann, wife of Robt. 
Dowling, esq. 

At Eling, aged 50, the widow of P. 
L. Powell, esq. of Landshipping, Haver- 
fordwest. 

March 14. At Southampton, aged 88, 
Sarah, widow of Arthur Hammond, esq. 

Hererorp.—Zately. At Fellhampton, 
aged 76, Samuel Turner, esq. 

Aged 74. Thomas Tunstall, esq. of 
Lawtonshope. 

March 12. At Leominster, aged 75, 
T. G. Smith, esq. 

Herrs.—Feb. 27. At the house of 
her father, Cornelius Paterson Herbert, 
esq. Baldock, aged 33, Sarah, wife of 
Geo. Henry Hicks, M.D. of Harley-st. 

Kent.—Feb. 15. At Rochester, aged 
49, J. W. Smith, M.D. 

Feb. 26. At Sevenoaks, Mrs. Kemp, 
of Gt. James-st. Bedford-row. 

March 6. At Sandgate, aged 62, T. 
Chapman, esq. of Richmond. 

Lancaster. — Feb. 10. At Orford- 
hall, aged 82, the Hon. Lucy, widow of 
the Rev. George Hornby, Rector of 
Winwick, and sister to the Earl of 
Derby. She was the second dau. of 
James Lord Strange, by Lucy, 2d dau. 
and coh. of Hugh Smith, esq.; was mar- 
ried April 25, 1772, and left a widow 
July 31, 1812. Her eldest son Edmund 
Hornby, esq. was married in 1796 to his 
cousin Lady Charlotte Stanley, who died 
in 1805. Her second daughter was mar- 
ried in 1798 to her cousin the present 
Lord Stanley, and died in 1817, leaving 
issue the present Secretary for Ireland ; 
and future genealogists will probably 
point out the lady now deceased, as re- 
markable from having been both the 
grand-daughter and the grandmother of an 
Earl of Derby. 

Feb. 21. At Liverpool, aged 59, John- 
son Gore, esq. proprietor of the Liver- 
pool Advertiser. 

March 6. At Lancaster, aged 83, 
Mary, widow of Jonathan Binns, M.D. 
formerly of Liverpool, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

-Letcester.—Feb. 27. At Diseworth, 
Capt. W. W. Cheslyn, 73d foot, 3d son 
of the late Thos. Cheslyn, esq. of Langley 
Priory, and brother to Richard Cheslyn, 
esq. This meritorious officer was 28 
years in actual service, during which he 
was five times wounded, and at the bat- 
tle of Talavera was shot through the 
body. He has left an amiable widow. 

March 18. At Woodhouse, aged 67, 
John Cradock, esq. 

March 20. At Leicester, aged 93, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Wm. Fan- 
court, Rector of Bletsoe, Beds. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — Jan. 14. Rebecca, 
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widow of the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Vicar 
of Tealby and Corringham, and mother 
of Mr. Hodgson, surgeon, Acomb. 

Feb. 8. At Glentworth vicarage, aged 
18, Mary, third dau. of the Rev. J. T. 
Dobney, of Ensham, Oxon. 

Mippiesex.—Zately. At Wrotham- 
park, the seat of George Byng, esq. M.P. 
aged 51 years, Augustus William, second 
surviving son of the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, rector of Walton, Somerset. 

Feb. 14. At Little Ealing, aged 70, 
Joseph Fletcher, esq. 

Feb.15. Aged 55 years, Martha, wife 
of George Mansfield, esq. of Acton. 

March 4. At Great Ealing, Charlotte, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Johnson Law- 
son, Dean of Battle. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 16. At Bracondale, 
near Norwich, aged £0, Mrs. White, mo- 
ther of the talented and amiable Henry 
Kirke White, many of whose letters to 
his mother appear in his ‘“* Remains.” 

Feb. 22. At Winfarthing, in her 102d 
year, Sarah Jessop, widow, known as the 
Winfarthing and Diss Post, having walked 
between those towns with letters, &e. for 
28 years, which habit she did not relin- 
quish till eighteen months before her 
death. Her eldest son is now more than 
80 years of age. 

March 8. In the 54th year of his age, 
William Brooke, esq. of Kenninghall, an 
eminent solicitor, for many years Coroner 
of the liberties of his Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Steward of the courts of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Feb. 25. At the 
house of her brother Charles Rattray, 
M.D. Daventry, Eliza, relict of Charles 
‘Wedderburn, esq. of Pearsie, Forfarshire, 
Northampton. 

Norts.— March 13. Aged 76, Pen- 
dock Barry, esq. of Rocleston manor, a 
Magistrate for the county, and High 
Sheriff in 1784. 

Oxon.—March 11. At Bampton, at 
an advanced age, Mr. William Holloway, 
printer and bookseller. 

Satop.—Lately. At Shrewsbury, aged 
70, Thomas Pemberton, esq. of Milli- 
chope Park. 

Feb. 4, At Shrewsbury, aged 78, Mr. 
William Eddowes, formerly proprietor of 
the Salopian Journal; a man much es- 
teemed for his public conduct and private 
virtues. 

Feb. 28. At Clunbury, aged 86, Sarah, 
widow of Richard Edwards, esq. 

SomeERsET.— Feb. 7. At Bath, Rich. 
Woodhouse, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

Feb. 2%. At Bath, aged 37, Fred. 
Bannatyne, esq. late of 23rd regt. young- 


est son of the late Maj.-Gen. Banna- 
tyne, E.1.C. 
Lately. At Bath, aged 72, Mary, wi- 


dow of the Rev. Wm. Holland, Rector of 
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Monkton Farley, Wilts, and last surviving 
child of the Rev. Wm. Dodwell, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Berks. 

At Wells, aged 69, Sarah, widow of 
John Conway, esq. solicitor. 

At Bath, aged 72, the widow of the 
Rev. Samuel Henley, D.D. Rector of 
Rendlesham, Suffolk, and Principal of 
the East India coll. Hertford. 

At Bath, aged 96, Caroline. widow of 
Martyn Bird, esq. 

At Bath, Rich. 8. Byam, M.D. 

March 1. Whilst on a visit to her 
brother-in-law Perceval Gesten, esq. of 
Overstowey, aged 31, Miss Frances Phi- 
lipps, of Hinton St. George, and niece to 
the Rev. Henry Stambury, Rector of 
that parish. 

March 6. At Batheaston, Mr. Rich. 
Self Stone, 2nd son of the late Wm. Self 
Stone, esq. of Melksham, and nephew 
and son-in-law of the late John Wood, 
esq. architect, of Bath. 

March 15. At Bath, aged 83, Anne, 
widow of the Hon. George Mackay, mo- 
ther to Lord Reay. She wasthe 3d dau. 
of the Hon. Eric Sutherland, only son of 
Kenneth 3d Lord Duffus; was married 
Dec. 13, 1776, and left a widow June 25, 
1782, having had issue Eric now Lord 
Reay, two other sons and two daughters. 

StaFrorD.—Jan. 29. At the house 
of Capt. Waldron, at Bromwich, aged 
65, the widow of John Garnett, esq. of 
Worcester. 

Aged 71, Phineas Hussey, esq. of 
Wyrley Grove. 

SuFFOLK.—Jan. 18. At Saxmundham, 
aged 72, the widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Brown, of Conington, Camb. 

March 12._ At Needham Market, aged 
77, George Paske, esq. for many years a 
magistrate of that county. 

SurREY.—Lately. At Thames.- Dit- 
ton, Capt. John J. Mitchel, R.N. 

At Chertsey, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
liam Mason, of the Bombay army. 

Sussex.—Jan. 29. At Hastings, the 
Most Hon. Frances dowager Marchio- 
ness of Londonderry, sister to the Mar- 
quis Camden, K.G. She was the eldest 
dau. of Charles first Earl Camden, by 
Elizabeth, dau. and heir of Nicholas Jef- 
freys, esq. and became the second wife of 
Robert Stuart, esq. afterwards Marquis 
of Londonderry, June 7, 1775, and was 
left his widow April 8, 1821, having 
given birth to the present Marquis (who 
succeeded his brother the Premier in 
1822), two other sons deceased, and seven 
daughters. Her Ladyship’s remains were 
interred in the vault of her own family 
at Bayham Abbey, Kent. 

Feb. 11. At Hastings, aged 20, Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth- Barbara, youngest dau. of 
John Drummond, esq. of Charing-cross, 
by his second wife Miss Barbara Chester, 
mece to Lord Bagot. 
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WittsuirE.— At Malmesbury, Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Robert Laurence 
Townsend, D.D. Rector of Bishop's 
Cleeve, Glouc. who died in 1830, and 
mother of the present Rector. 

WonrcrsTERSHIRE.—March 13, Aged 
67, Mr. Dalton, banker, of Dudley. 

Lately. Aged 65, the widow of John 
Garnet, esq. of Worcester. 

At Great Malvern, aged 50, Frances, 
widow of G. Hodgkinson, esq. and dau. 
of late Rev. Chas. Plumptre, Rector of 
Long Newton, Durham. 

Yorx.—Feb. 21. At Allerton-Gled- 
how, aged 83, Mary, widow of Sir John 
Beckett, Bart. of Somerby, co Linc. 
She was third dau. of the Rt. Rev. Chris- 
topher Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol; 
was married March 3, 1774, and left a 
widow Sept. 18, 1826, having had issue 
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the present Rt, Hon. Sir John Beckett, 
Bart. F.R.S. and seven other sons. 

Axsroap.—Jan, 22. At Gibraltar, the 
wife of G. Borough, esq. of the Royal 
Artillery, and dau. of the late Col. Chil- 
ders, of Cantley, near Doncaster. 

Jan. 24. At Dotmold, in Westphalia, 
Frances Baroness Von Donop, dau. of 
Adm. Sir Edward Hamilton, a month 
after her confinement. 

Jan, 29. M. Kieffer, one of the Pro- 
fessors in the College Royale de France, 
and agent to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at Paris. 

Lately. Malcolm Macgregor, esq. Con- 
sulate of Panama. His lady, who is sis- 
ter to Mrs. Roberts, of Standen House, 
in the Isle of Wight, was on her passage 
out, with the intention of rejoining him. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 20, to March 16, 1833. 


Christened. 





Buried. 2and 5292150 and 60 164 

Males’ 1179 2310 Males 1171 pesse & 5 and 10 104] 60 and 70 216 

Females 1131 ¢ Females 1181 = J 10 and 20 60] 70 and 80 173 

$ )20 and 30129] 80 and 90 73 

Whereof have died stillborn and under FQ ¢ 30 and 40 197] 90 and 100 12 
TWO yeaTS Old ........c0.ccccccccrercscecevees 757. 40 and 50 175 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 27. 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| es dis d. 
32 6|29 9 | 33 8 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 22, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 

& & e mts © 

54 4 26 6 116 8 
Kent Bags ..........- Zl. Os. to 91. Os. 
GI cccicccsce te Gt Ge Oe 
BEE ccasncsossctesses 02. Os. to OL Os. 


Farnham (fine)......122. Os. to 131. Os 


Farnham(seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 
Kent Pockets....... 6l. Gs. to 91. 9s. 
SR bisteasenvaoanes 6l. Os. to 7h. Os. 
Be ihssscaaibarshanies OL Os. to OL Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 1l. 16s.— Clover, 37. 10s. to 41. Os 


SMITHFIELD, March 25. 


BEE: ccipiarsancanccstin 3s. Od. to 4s. 64d. 
MIN is, stcasexectsben 3s. Od. to 5s. 64d. 
i 3s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Pork..... camenecenamaaed 3s. Od. to 5s. 2d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Lamb ...... 


coves: cc-cesh OF 66 Ge. Of. 
Head of Cattle at Market, March 25: 
Beasts.. ........... 2,556 Calves 105 
Sheep & Lambs 13,800 Pigs 160 


COAL MARKET, March 25, 


Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 19s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, March 21, 1833. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 76.——Grand Junction, 230. 


—Kennet and Avon Canal, 273. 
163. Rochdale, 95. 
West India, 853. 
Junction Water Works, 59. 
Guardian, 274. Hope, 64. 
513.——Pheenix Gas, 47. 
































Leeds and Liverpool, 457. 
London Dock Stock, 57. —— St. Katharine’s, 66. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 188. 


Independent, 42. 





Regent's, 


Grand 





West Middlesex, 75. —— Globe Insurance, 145. 
Chartered Gas Light, 55. 





Imperial Gas, 
General United, 43.—— Canada 





Land Company, 48.——Reversionary Interest, 125. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strano. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1833, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


























| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 












































site ise ¢ sais e [Be] ¢ 
mS SE 3 Se | = | Weather. || > 5|2 E| S oe | & | Weather. 
° Dh } 4 fo) - - . 
Aa bag ee Q Aa os =e ise) 
Feb ° | ° | * jim. pts Mari 2 |. ° | 2 tie 
26 | 47 | 51 | 45 |/29, 93 Irain 12 | 35 | 40 | 34 |/30, 00 ‘cloud. & fair 
27 | 44 | 46 | 41 || , 08 |do. & cloud. |} 13 | 32 | 38 | 30 |29, 63 do. & foggy 
28 | 41 | 46 | 42 || , 20 |do. do. 14 | 31 | 39 | 33 | , 30 do. & fair 
M.1| 42 | 48 | 40 ||, 10 |cloudy 15} 40} 45! 40 || , 40 (fair 
2) 41/49/48 /) , 70 Ido. 16 | 43 | 49 | 42 || , 47 ‘do. 
3/47] 55/49 || , 74 fair | 17| 40 | 40 | 39 || , 51 ‘rain 
4| 49 | 55| 46 || , 70 |do. 18 | 41 | 43 | 37 || , 70 do.& cloud. 
5 | 41 | 54] 44 ||, 97 |do. & cloud. || 19 | 42 | 46 | 31 || , 92 cloudy 
6 | 41 | 46 | 41 | 30, 10 |eloudy 20 | 37 | 46 | 37 |/30, O1 ‘fair 
7 | 39 | 44 | 34]! , 24 Ido. 21 | 39 | 44 | 34 |29, 70 ‘cloud. snow 
8 | 35 | 37 | 32 ||, 27 |fair, snow || 22 | 34 | 42 | 33) , 87 do. do. 
9 | 32 | 39 | 32 |'30, 00 |cloudy do.|| 23 | 32 | 39 | 33 || , 88 do. do. 
10 | 37 | 41 | 36 |/29, 94 Ido. & fair 24 | 40 | 44 | 37 \ , 90 fair rain 
11 | 35 | 40 | 35 |'30, 00 ldo. do. 25 | 39 | 44 | 35 | , 80 do. do. 
} 
| 
Pl | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Feb. 26, to March 27, 1833, both inclusive. 
Z| ; ie oy we 
“1s .is & |8.. a it a |} no 
s| 8 FSG 1 EE Ie los ea ae : = mt 
wl aj}OS|Og Pale eo SOslPeisd § [iS] Ex. Bills, 
Si“ } se] ss (SESE 25 |sSiSes) . jee} £1000. 
Qi a | MG | &O ea a = ne ee. 
Bi R jo fo ke ee | oa ie | 2 F 
9611995884 887% 4 954) 954/944 g/102g| 174/208 |33 35pm.| 854] 49 48 pm. 
27|198 87% 8873 3} 95$) 95 [943 4/1023! 173| (33 34 pm. 854| 47 48 pm. 
281197488 487§ 4) 954) 954/944 4/1023) SE elcome] OF OB pm. 
1198488 4873 §—!| 95j]94g 4/103 | 174 ‘20941 33 pm. |——} 47 48 pm. 
2'198488 4874 g—— | 954/943 3/103 | 173/210 '93 34 pm,-— 48 47 pm. 
4/198 88f 2873 4—! 95§/943 5,1025|-—|209 | 35 33pm.|—| 47 48 pm. 
5|1983/83§ 3873 84— 954/95 $209 | 3533 pm.|—] 47 48 pm. 
6— 988% 4] 96 | 9631955 4 —/—— 3335 pm. — 48 49 pm. 
7\— 884 8 96 |——|954 ieee eet ee? 35 pm. | 863) 49 48 pm. 
g|—-|——_88g 73; 1953 5 —-\_| 3335 pm.| | 48 49 pm. 
9— 87% 8————95 4 —-|———— 35 33pm.| | 49 47 pm. 
11\—,——_ \—— ——|95f 5, ——|——_| —— 34. 36 pm. | | 48 47 pm. 
12, 882 8\——_|_|954 3! |__| 34. 36 pm.| —_| 47 48 pm. 
13-88 4-95 4, __|_'3. 35 pm.| | 47 48 pm. 
14, ——— 88} #—_—95k 4—|——| —|34.36 pm.|—} 47 48 pm. 
15—————'88}_ #95 « 4, —_|—_'——._ 33 pm. || 47 48 pm. 
16 —| 88 7%%|——'\—_95 48 47 pm. 
18— (87% 8——-——_!95  4—_|_|—_ 33 pm. || 48 47 pm. 
19— (878 $\-—, ——|94§ 5 | 31 pm. |——} 47 48 pm. 
20 —— 87% 8|——| 954s! 32 33pm.|——| 47 48 pm. 
Pp 88 73]/————}954 5 | 33 pm. |——| 47 48 pm. 
223 —| 87% 4————|95 4 |__| —__| 854] 47 48 pm. 
23;—— 87g g|-—|——|95_ 4g. ——_ —-|-— 32 30pm. |_| 47 48 pm. 
 —— 87g g}3—— —948.  § ——_|——|——_,_ 30 pm. | 47 48 pm. 
98) -— 874 4|\——__—_ 94g.  —~\ | 29 27 pm.| _| 47 48 pm. 
27\—— 1874 4}—, — 194g § — | \27 24 pm.|——| 47 46 pm. 





























































































































South Sea Stock, March 27, 963.—Old South Sea Annuities, March 1, 86}; 5, 87. 
J J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND S0N, 








late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 


25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 























